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If, as Americans sometimes suggest, we in England, know too 

little of American history, one good way to start is .with k study 
of their famous men. This, it is true, is not the sdme thing as a 
serious study of history, for history is not made merely by 
individual great men, but by forces of which they are much more 
the expression than the cause. Merely biographical history is 
apt to leave out too many of the important things. This book 
cannot outline American political history as we ought to know 
it. It will do little to answer the questions we all ask every time 
there is an American presidential election: how the electoral 
machinery works, what the Constitution is, and so forth. Nor 
will it be able to go adequately into the immensely important 
subject of American social history, of the conflicts between 
classes set against the background of seaboard settlements 
expanding to take in a continent. These belong to the province 
of the historian proper. But one thing a series of biographical 
essays may try to do: to give some understanding of a nation’s 
historical consciousness of itself. For nations tend to mirror 


their own hopes and quarrels and desires in the personalities 
they acclaim. The Americans, like the French and the Germans 
and ourselves, have done this; and a book which does not contain 
any more history than in America “every schoolboy knows” 
may perhaps show something of what America looks like to the 
Americans when they view it through the lives of their greatest 
representative men. 

We do not start on altogether strange ground, for some great 
American names are a$ familiar to us as our own. Washington’s 
statue looks out from our National Gallery on to Trafalgar 
Square Lincoln’s on to our House of Commons. Woodrow 
Wilson s face is familiar to all Englishmen who lived through 
the last War, Franklin Roosevelt’s is the hope of all ‘who believe 
that free peoples will survive this. But other names suggest 
rather less to us. All Americans have some idea of what the 

? a ™ lton and Jefferson was, for the names are 
still validly used ,n the party and social struggles of to-day; but 

we I ™ 8 * 11 ** hard pressed to tell. Lincoln 

we all know about; but Lee, the greatest figure of the South in 
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the Civil War, is (except to a few enthusiasts) little more t han 
a name. 

The men I have chosen in this book are not necessarily 
America’s greatest men, even if we knew how to define “great”. 
That list might include men who led very private lives, like the 
physicist Willard Gibbs or Thoreau by his Walden pond. I have 
tried to choose representative public figures who have “stood 
for America” in some large way or other in the mind of the 
average man. 

Great men in this sense are apt to become legends. And when 
they have become legends they cease to be men. Washington 
becomes the benign Father of his Country, and his idealized face 
is portrayed with all the character taken out; Lincoln acquires 
an aura of sanctity and becomes a Saviour brooding over the 
city in sorrow from his Memorial. It is one function of the 
serious biographer in every generation to re-examine the legend 
and see whether it fits the facts. (Really great men easily survive 
the mere “debunker” and come out greater, not smaller, from 
true examination.) At the same time the legend itself is an 
important piece of history. 

When we say “Let us now praise famous men” we go on to 
remember that “Some there be who have no memorial.” The 
latter find their memorial in the former, for the great men of the 
past become living symbols in the consciousness of the present. 

Perhaps this is nowhere more true than in the United States 
of America. Benjamin Franklia is the very embodiment of the 
ideal of the industrious apprentice who rises first to prosperity, 
then to the position of the nation’s “elder statesman”, and 
philosopher. Abraham Lincoln is the personification of the 
honest man of the people who can rise from Log Cabin to White 
House. Henry Ford, in a different way, is the symbol of the 
young mechanic who gains wealth and power by selling cleverly- 
made things to millions of customers cheaper than anyone had 
thought possible before. And Franklin Roosevelt has become 
more than his policies: the symbol of something that Ford s 
social philosophy overlooked, the warm voice speaking out on 
behalf of the underprivileged “forgotten man”. 

Let me say a further word about the names I have chosen. 
The history of the United States seems to fall naturally into three 
parts: (i) the birth of the nation, through the War of Inde¬ 
pendence and the struggle for the Constitution; (ii) the con¬ 
solidation of the nation through the Civil War and the opening 
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up of the West; (iii) the emergence of the United States as a 
world power. In each of these periods I have chosen representa¬ 
tive names, each name representing somewhat different things. 

First (and some readers will be surprised that I begin with 
him and not with Washington) is Benjamin Franklin, the knee- 
breeches philosopher who stood both at home and abroad for 
the matured colonial American who had soberly decided to 
make his own nation. Then George Washington, without 
whom (if this can be said of any one man) there might have been 
no United States. Then Alexander Hamilton, without whom the 
States might never have been United. Then Thomas Jefferson, 
without whose protest for human equality against the power of 
property there might never have been even a hope that America 
would be “the land of the free”. 


In the second period, inevitably, come the two greatest figures 

of the Civil War: Lincoln, who to Southerners as well as 

Northerners, to people outside as well as inside the United 

States, is the great American of History; and Lee, whose name is 

still venerated in Virginia and the South, and respected elsewhere, 

as the finest man that the Confederacy produced. Then it would 

seem time to turn from politics to literature, for the new nation 

was beginning to set down on paper its own ideas of life and of 

itself. American literature at first was above all the literature 

of New England; not English literature, quite, nor yet truly 

American literature as the present-day American understands it 

Of this "flowering of New England" Emerson was the most 

representative example, and I had intended including an essay 

on Emerson, or perhaps Longfellow. But the book had already 

outrun ns limits and I have had, with regret, to present a set of 

miniature biographies of Americans without a New Englander 

among them. That I once spent two happy years in New 

England will perhaps be taken as showing that this is not due 

to any insensitiveness to the cardinal contribution of New 

England to American life. In so far as we Englishmen know 

more of New England than of the rest of America there is 

perhaps even justification for the omission. But another 

America was being bom: a wider, wilder, but equally true 

th . at f , wi ^ / ' crack u ed as it talked, an America blending 

Am^S l h % WeSt ’ ^ North and ^ South - ° f this New 
America Mark Twain was in literature the first great example 

TWin w ? 1 h t V ® ChOSen Whitman ; 1 adm it I choose Mark 
X wain because he seemQ to o __!*__ • 
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Whitman is in verse, and because he has added significance in 
that he came to the East and to Europe speaking with the 
accents of the West.) 

Gradually this America grew. The West was opened up. 
Applied science got to work. The labour-saving device and 
all the gadgets of comfortable material existence made America 
a growing wonderland of wealth. Edison, perhaps the greatest 
inventive scientist of all times, symbolizes one side of this 
development. Rockefeller, the world’s most successful monopoly 
capitalist, expresses another. Then in America came the period 
of “prosperity”: those amazing nineteen-twenties—high wages, 
jazz and bootleg liquor, still newer gadgets and new model 
cars—“prosperity” for every one based on the family Ford. 
Then came the crash. The ordinary American, victim of a 
depression that he had not caused, found a new symbol to 
express his protest, and since then Franklin Roosevelt has 
expressed to America all that “rugged individualism” forgot, 
and more recently, to the outside world, the force that lies in 
ordinary men to speak out clearly when tyranny threatens 
their lives. 

These impressions of America’s great men are, as I said at the 
beginning, not American history, though they touch on a small 
part of it. They contain nothing that even mild students of 
American history do not know, and certainly nothing with which 
Americans are not perfectly familiar. To introdufce English 
readers who have not yet read any American history to the 
picture the average American has of it through the lives of 
his great men is my unambitious, but 1 hope useful, intention. 

Although the book is a series of separate essays, there does 
seem to me one dominant theme in a continuous story: the 
struggle to gain wealth in and for a democratic community and 
at the same time to keep that community democratic. With 
that idea in mind I have taken the liberty of placing first an 
essay on this theme as it has worked itself out in two countries. 
England and America. In a way, although this comes first in 
the book, it might be looked on as its conclusion, for it is an 
attempt to see capitalist democracy in England and America in 
the light of both our national traditions and of the present world 

struggle. . t T 

I should like to conclude this preface by saying that I am very 
grateful to two or three friends who have allowed me to discuss 
this book with them in the writing, and especially to Professor 
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D. W. Brogan, whose reading of the greater part of the manu¬ 
script in a busy period was a great kindness. And I am indebted 
to Mr. George Barnes for the map of the United States East of 
the Mississippi. If the book should come into the hands of an 
authority on any one of the people or things I have discussed I 
trust he may remember that these essays have been written "after 
office hours", with reference to such works as were available, and 
will forgive me if the treatment is not as thorough and detailed as 
he would wish. For the later essays I am especially indebted for 
facts (though not necessarily for interpretations) to Mr. G. S. 
Bryan’s Edison, Mr. John Flynn’s God's Gold, the books by Mr. 
Henry Ford in collaboration with Mr. Samuel Crowther, and Mr. 
Basil Maine’s Franklin Roosevelt. 

LIONEL ELVIN. 

Lawn Road Flats, Hampstead. 




ENGLAND AND AMERICA NOW 


Hitler calls England and America** pluto-democracies”. If you 
lift the term from its sneering context it is not a bad one. In 
England and America every one has a vote and as much right as 
any one else to decide the way in which the country shall be 
governed, but although there is political there is not economic 
democracy, and those who have wealth naturally enjoy greater 
political and social power than those who have not. Govern¬ 
ment is therefore a perpetual compromise, sometimes uneasy, 
sometimes apparently happy, between the people and “the right 
people”. In recent years the struggle has often been bitter, as 
in England at the time of the General Strike and in the United • 
States in the years of the “New Deal”. In these periods of open 
struggle, it is worth pointing out, neither side admits that it is 
fighting for the interests of a class: each claims to be acting for 
the people or the nation as a whole, and that is the tribute that 
has to be paid, not necessarily insincerely, to the idea of a com¬ 
munity in a political democracy. 

In both countries at the present moment the rival parties are 
united in defence of their society against Hitler, for they believe 
that his system would leave them both worse off than they are at 
present. Mr. Bevin sits in the Cabinet of Mr. Churchill and Mr. 1 
Willkie supports President Roosevelt. This does not mean that 
Mr. Bevin and Mr. Churchill, or Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Willkie, 
really see eye to eye about the world they want, or even altogether 
about the conduct of the war. They have not changed their 
political philosophies. What it does mean is that at the moment f 
they regard Hitler as a much greater danger to the kind of 
society they believe in. There is, therefore, for the purpose of the 
war, unity between them. 

If this unity is to be successful it is necessary that each should i 
understand not only his own interests and motives but those of 
his partner. Alliance will then be on a realistic basis. Each will 1 
then understand without risk of serious friction what it is proper 
and what it is not proper to demand within the terms of an 
alliance whose purpose is the winning of the war. Further, just 
as Conservatives and Labour in this country and “New Dealers” 
and anu-*‘New Dealers” in the United States have come together 
in the face of a common enemy, so England and the United 1 
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States are themselves coming together. They do have things in 
common, vastly important things; but at the same time they 
differ, and their attitudes to common problems and their actual 
interests are by no means likely to prove at all points identical. 
It is very necessary if our collaboration is to be smooth that 
there should be widespread appreciation not only of the great 
things we have in common but of the sometimes subtle yet 
important differences between us. 

One of the best ways to gain such an appreciation is through 
an acquaintance with the other nation's institutions and history. 
In times of crisis especially peoples tend to become more actively 
conscious of their past through the evocative power of the 
traditions of their great men. It was the spirit of Cromwell, 
invoked by Mr. Amery, that was present in the House of 
Commons when the nation was roused to demand a new 
Government after the disasters in Norway. Many people have 
observed that the power to bring a sense of the active valour of 
the Englishmen of the past to the struggles of the present has 
been one of the distinguishing features ot Mr. Churchill s success 
in rallying and steadying English feelings against danger. In 
the same way America enters on this struggle with a heightened 
consciousness not only of Washington and Abraham Lincoln, ot 
whom all Englishmen know something, but of Jefferson, Patrick 
Henry, Robert E. Lee, and many others of whom we know less. 

Biographical essays, as has been said, are not history: still less 
are they politics. I should therefore like to take the opportunity 
here to say one or two things about the nature of English an 
American political society from our present standpoint, lne 
problem that confronts us is twofold. To revert to Hitler s 
phrase it is necessary first to know something of the nature oi 
“pluto-democracy" in general, and second to appreciate the 
differences as well as the things in common between our own ana 


American “pluto-democracy". 

Two characteristics of “pluto-democracy’ may 130 5001131 
once. Such a state of society cannot be satisfactory to those 
like their systems logical. To call it democratic w.thout quahh 
cation is to invite the charge of hypocrisy for, quite obviously, 
just having a vote at election times docs not make you every 
man’s political and social equal. The "pluto" qualifies the 
"democratic". Opinions drffer as to how far this ts so and as 
to whether it is good or bad that it should be so at all. The 
Conservative will be apt to say one of three things, (i) that 
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is right and proper for those who have the biggest stake in the 
country to have the biggest say in the way the country is run; 

(ii) that those who have economic or social power are in any case 
the natural leaders and that they will by no means necessarily 
use their influence narrowly for their own ends; (iii) that the 
power of the wealthy in these days of the penal taxation of high 
incomes and of many social services for the less wealthy has in 
any case been much overstated. These statements are not 
necessarily compatible with one another, but they all suggest a 
certain tenderness towards the “pluto” in Hiller’s term. The 
Socialist, on the other hand, will be apt to say either (i) that 
political democracy cannot begin to realize itself while there is 
such gross economic inequality in society, or (ii) that through 
our existing political democracy much social progress has been 
made and that a continued and wider application of principles 1 
already recognized in our governmental and social practice is 
all that is needed to bring about a just system. These statements, 
too, express rather different political attitudes but they both 
indicate opposition to the “pluto” as a blemish on the “demo¬ 
cratic”. In spite of these differing emphases from left to right 
every one would agree ihat in our present English and American 
societies there is in some measure a mixture of principles, whether 
the principles or the mixture be good or bad. And it comes to 
this: that those who have wealth through the ownership of land, 
industry or financial machinery enjoy greater political weight 
than those who do not: that the existing social system must in 
fact modify pure democractic theory. 

The second characteristic is the reverse, or, if you like, the 
complement, of the first. It is that political democracy modifies 
the practice of plutocracy. If the poor cannot do what they like 
because of the rich, neither can the rich do exactly what they like 
because of the poor. I do not suggest that the balance is equal: 
it is not. Opinions again would differ as to how far in our political 
democracies the under-privileged have power to right their 
position. Some would say that it comes to no more than getting 
a few crumbs from the rich man’s table when he is prosperous 
enough to allow some to fall. Others would claim that there has 
been steady progress in curtailing the privileges of the rich and 
increasing the security and comfort of the poor. And again, i 
while some would say that any gains made by the workers have 
been the result of their economic strength exerted in favourable 
situations, and that political rights have been a mere fa$ade. 
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others see political democracy as a positive means itself to 
economic equality. Whichever emphasis be laid, there can be no 
doubt that in general the institutions and traditions of political 
democracy do modify in some degree the social and political 
operation of wealth in a capitalist democracy. 

Such societies may well appear to be uncertainly based on 
makeshift resolutions of social forces that will soon openly 
conflict. One or other part of them must from time to time 
become so discontented with the existing resolution that the 
dissolution of society must be a real threat. This is, of course, 
exactly what the state of society was in the Germany of the later 
years of the Weimar Republic, and it was in that school that 
Hitler was reared. He “solved” the problem by identifying his 
party with the state and refusing to admit that any other party 
or interest could exist. These were not reconciled, they were 
simply crushed. When it came to dealing with other countries 
Hitler naturally had a contempt for the weakness of those that 
allowed the expression of rival views and rival interests within 
the state. He knew that in a capitalist democracy nearly every 
one from the industrialists who feared the workers to the workers 
who hated the capitalists was bound to feel discontent. So he 
played them off one against another, and in many countries 
(including, unfortunately, France) he found it an easy game. In 
Britain and America his mutually inconsistent appeals, and those 
of his henchmen, have been of the same kind. But they have 
not met with success. Why? 

Broadly there are two reasons. In the first place, English and 
American opinion of all shades, with hardly an exception, has 
realized that, whatever may be the unsatisfactory features of their 
society. Hitler's, for all of them, is likely to be a great deal worse. 
That is the negative reason. The positive one is something that 
Hiller, bred in a country to which capitalism and democracy had 
both come late, a country that indeed was very imperfectly a 
unity either politically or socially, altogether missed. 'Hus is 
that in the course of long political experience both Britain and 
the United States had achieved a way of life that in spite of great 
and painful shortcomings appealed to their peoples as having 
positive good. This was the intangible binding force, given 
whose presence the willingness to allow free expression of ri'a 
views and interests is a sign not of weakness but of ultimate 
strength. We are untying our social knot. Hitler cut his wit 
the sword—which gave him a natural sense of elation at his own 
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physical power. It is by no means certain that we can untie our 
knot. It is a big and complicated knot. Wc loosen it in one part 
and then a tug at the other end makes it tight again. But we 
have a certain tradition of patience and we are somewhat 
conscious that the violent gesture of cutting through it may give 
only a short-lived thrill. Our rope, in spite of the knot, has been 
one rope (though an uneven one) for some time. And we have 
decided that, if we can, when it is all over we should like our 
rope to be one rope, and whole. Hitler has cut his, and for 
Germany re-splicing it will be a long and painful task indeed. 
We don t see why he should cut ours—and in the wrong place. 

The decision of all classes in England and of a growing number 
of all classes in America to oppose Hitler does not, of course, 
rest merely on such considerations as these. Most immediately 
it rests on the clear fact that the interests of all classes would 
suffer if he won. It is true that this is a war of rival imperialisms 
(though not the whole truth—and that is very important). If 
Hitler wins, not only Europe but the world will become an 
^onorruc colony to be exploited by Germany. The share of 
English and American capitalists will be cither non-existent or 
strictly subsidiary. Hitler, as business-men appeasers took such 
a ong time to find out, does not believe in going shares. It is 

ofUfe'hTth^, 1 ’ ' f Hul " wins - the comparatively high standard 
in in®,f ?°, enj T d by En e |lsh and American workers (and 

L been°hi»h h es,ed "*? 3nd al1 ,0 ° nlany ^gotten men it 

has been high by comparison with workers in other countries) 

Geimnn , ^ They Wl1 ' bccomc ,he colon ial workers of a 
German world economy. This is not a matter of speculation 

of heTth^co T H ‘h er n ,reatmem ° f “• of Frana and 

concentrated ^ ® f conquered ’ ,hat industry is to be 

from Germany, that raw materials are to be provided 

peo&Tfhen^omy ^ " the 

them and prefer freely to mould their own collective dis 
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ciplines, that for Hitler is so much liberal nonsense. Where, 
even in a capitalist society, men have won the right to associate 
together for their own political, economic and cultural purposes, 
there at least there is hope. That hope Hitler fiercely and finally 
denies. Not only must there be no free associations within the 
state—no free trade unions, religious bodies, cultural societies, 
or even sports clubs, but the very spirit of free inquiry, which is 
the prompting behind all that is best in civilization, is to be 
crushed. That is why Hitler's revolution is not a true revolution, 
but a ruthless process, perfected by modem techniques, for a 
return to the worst in the past. 

The one point that may be conceded to Hitler is that he has 
realized that in the modern world “free capitalism” will not do. 
The attempt in Germany—for a variety of reasons that we cannot 
discuss here—to establish a modern economy in which large- 
scale free capitalism was modified by mild reforms, broke down. 
In such a situation, if indeed there was no possibility of other 
remedy (and that was not certainly true even in Germany), the 
one obvious method of getting out was that of brutal force. 
Even with that method you may try to get out on either of two 
sides. In Russia in 1917 there was also an economic breakdown 
and parliamentary democracy was weak. The same method of 
force was used to get out, but the force was exerted in the name 
of the workers and peasants and the aim ol the Bolsheviks was 
to get out on the Socialist and democratic side. The aim of 
Hitler was not. The apparent similarity of method led some 
people to say at an earlier stage in the war that the Nazi and 
Communist dictatorships were the same. This should even then 
have been seen to be untrue. What the regimes have in common 
is the inevitable consequence of the method adopted. This is the 
dictatorship of a party, the establishment of a new ruling 
bureaucracy and the forcible suppression of ideas and organiza¬ 
tions actually or potentially hostile to the regime. But the basic 
difference may be seen in the matter of impenalism. The 
U.S.S.R. had its “strategic imperialism”, as any state threatened 
by its neighbours must. It is not true that Stalin’s state aims, as 
Hitler’s does, at a ruthless exploitation of all peoples it can by 
physical force render subject to it. The means must profoundly 
influence the end, but the ends of the two revolutions were never 
in the slightest sense the same. Hitler's attack on Russia show 
his consciousness of this. 

In the very different context of the democracies of England 
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and America the dictatorship method is rejected (either—as you 
will—because they hold it wrong in itself or because they have not 
yet reached that state of dissolution). But the term “democracy” 
must not blanket the fact that in these countrips the two opposing 
tendencies are also present: the tendency to economic and 
political imperialism, and the tendency towards equality of 
people and of peoples. So one had in the pre-war years on the 
one hand the tempered sympathy of Englishmen and Americans 
on the left with the U.S.S.R., because in spite of its use of a 
method they would not welcome in their own countries it had 
come out on the workers’ side: and on the other hand the 
tempered sympathy of certain right-wing politicians and big 
business men with Nazism and Fascism because, although the 
Nazis and Fascists did it brutally, they had broken the workers’ 
organizations and brought “discipline” back. When the war came 
both these sympathies cooled very much. Nazism and Fascism 
discovered themselves even to business men as by no means articles 
for internal consumption only, and by their violent explosion they 
menaced the position of those who might have been disposed to 
welcome them as internal policies alone. That explosion was 
facilitated (whether or not there was a good defence for Stalin’s 
policy after England and France had refused collaboration with 
him) by Stalin’s pact with Hitler. And after that and until he 
chose to attack Russia Hitler’s success was assisted, whatever 
the ultimate differences may have been between Communists and 
Nazis, by the propaganda of Communist parties in the countries 
opposing Hitler. That is why the former sympathy of many 
anti-Fascists for the U.S.S.R. cooled greatly in those months. 

At the same time the two sides in England and America that 
normally opposed one another in the social struggle were drawing 
closer together. This is partly, as has been said, because the 
interests of both of them were threatened by Hitler’s success, 

• ^ in the traditions of their 

countries a community of political and social method which 
differentiated them vividly from Hitler’s Germany. In certain 
circles on the extreme right, as in certain circles on the extreme 
lett, it is common form to dismiss such talk as bogus. True 
enough, the most selfish class interests have often masked them¬ 
selves m phrases of liberal national unity. But it cannot be too 
emphatically stated that such would-be “realism” is often obtuse 

dPm^? lin * 8S ’ J and l hat a feeling that comes of 

democratic tradition does exist in England and America, and, in 
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spite of its limitations, is of the greatest activating force and 
importance. 

There is nothing mystical about it. It comes from the common 
context in which in England and America social problems have 
had to work themselves out, a context quite different from that 
of Germany or of Russia. That institutional and psychological 
environment itself operates on the factors of internal struggles 
and the result is something by no means the same as would have 
been evolved in a different historical context. 

Compared with Germany and Russia, England and America 
are settled societies. In both of them capitalist industry and 
political democracy are of longer and steadier growth. In that 
growth there have been bitter struggles, and in all probability 
more bitter ones lie ahead. But it is undeniably true that in the 
course of years certain habits of accommodation have grown up 
and formed themselves into traditions and institutions. Through 
these traditions and institutions certain tolerances and the 
exercise of certain of the civilized virtues have become possible. 
In Russia these are still hoped for, in Germany they are 
denounced as in themselves bad. We know them to be good. 
That is why, apart from the threat to obvious material 
interests, the peoples of England and America and now of 
brutally attacked Russia are unitedly opposing the march of 


Nazism. 

The social history of England and America in the last one 
hundred and fifty years is one in which the factors of capitalism 
and of democracy play shifting parts. Through capitalism great 
productive forces were liberated, which may be counted an 
economic good. But it was an economic good at a great social 
price, paid through such evils as child-labour and the deprivation 
of many small men of their lands and crafts and customs. In 
so far as new protections have been given against new insecurities, 
that has been through the machinery of political democracy. In 
our own time industry is becoming increasingly monopolistic, 
and'the monopolies must clearly be integrated in one way or 
another with the state. With what kind of state? Hitler s kind of 
state is one which crushes the life-blood out of men and women 
as much as the tyranny of the masters of German capitalism in 1 
earlier form. This is in truth no solution to the problem. Our 
English and American (and, 1 would add, Prcnchl democracies 
have given us a belief, however we may phrase it, in the Rights o 
Man, and in Russia there is the same belief but with the emphasis 
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on economic rights as prior to political ones. For those rights 
there has been a ceaseless struggle within our own society, and 
that struggle is not yet won. But if our particular society of the 
present goes down before Hitler we know that struggle will be for 
ever lost. 


To see the play of these forces, to see what has and has not 
been achieved, is the most interesting part of a study of the 
history of modern England and the United States. Even a brief 
survey of Some leading American personalities may give some 
impression both of the common things that bind us and of the 
dfferences between us. Let jne conclude this introduction by 
suggesting, even though superficially, some of the differences. 

In both countries, it is true, there is a machinery of political 

democracy, and although such differences as those between the 

House of Lords and the House of Commons on the one hand 

and the Senate and the House of Representatives on the other 

are constitutionally important, they are not of extreme social 

importance in themselves. Both countries have a universal 

franchise, general freedom of speech and of the press, and so on. 

In both countries there are certain controls upon industry 

in the social interest, but on the whole, except for temporary 

war compulsions, capitalist enterprise is still largely free. Both 

societies are mixed societies, with an interplay between capitalism 

and democracy, yet the mixture in the two countries is not 
quite the same. 


6fneral impression one gets is that America is both 

more pluto and more “democratic” than England. The feudal 

checks upon money power which still operate to some degree in 
England are absent in the United States. The phrase, “He’s a 
gentleman , evokes sympathy in every social class in England 
In America in m ° st social situations, it would produce a mild 

hnn^"w’ u® U l aid ’ because Americans are less courteous or 
U f rab ' e , tha " the En slish, but because their code of behaviour 

he Ud ff 3nd m ° re democralic - The American phrase would 

If the he e f eCl ’ n ° l thai he was g en,e el, but ihat he was a man 

mi^fw 86 A™ 0 m quesUon were P° or it would be perhaps a 

that he^ hr™‘ his eemility. It would beLggested 

that he might roll up his sleeves and do a job of work If he had 

been born a “gentleman”, or still better a duke and had lost hk 

Z n Z\£ r r PerhaPS be admired in Englander h a c d J“Ld 

pro ba f b t , be b :X r d:d e a t s 0 s :d manUa ' C '“ "ouU 
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In America there is a social democracy of which one is con¬ 
scious. For all that wealth can do, there is a sense that “a man’s 
a man for a’ that” which is just not present in England in the 
same way. The millionaire and the shoe-shine boy talk the same 
language with the same accent, and in spite of the ecent growth 
of private educational institutions in the East they most probably 
went to the same kind of school. The son of the millionaire, like 


the son of the shoe-shine boy, will be expected to work. When 
they visit Europe American tourists may get a little.rapturous 
over the castles and abbeys that tell of our feudal past. (It has 
even been whispered that Daughters of the American Revolution 
have been anxious to have their daughters presented at the Court 
of the descendant of that tyrant. King George the Third.) But 
all the same the Americans at home are not like that, except for 
a small set. It is the English public, not the American public, 
that dearly loves a lord. The American loves a self-made 
millionaire who still mixes with his fellow men. 

Of course, in neither country must the distinction between the 
gentleman and the millionaire be stressed too far. It has often 
been noted that the impoverished aristocracy in England has had 
a knack of intermarrying with the newly rich, and that the newly 
rich soon acquire gentility, if not titles, by the right marriages 
and by sending their sons to the right schools. But England never 
had a French Revolution, and the Americans never needed one. 
Certain differences do therefore arise, in behaviour and social 
attitudes at least. In England there is a tempering of new money 
which in America is not felt so much. The purposes of VSfall 
Street and the City of London are much the same, but we spe4k 
of “the almighty dollar” not “the almighty pound”. The stOTL 
goes (as told by Paul Morand) that Wall Street was s^nam^d 
from the wall put up by the first settlers to keep out the wolves. 
As he remarks, the wall is now down. The City may be as pre¬ 
datory as Wall Street, but its manners are different. In England 
you don’t become a “business tycoon” or a “big shot”. You are 
made a Freeman of a City Company or a Knight. The interplay 
between feudal survivals, wealth made in industry or commerce, 
and democratic tendencies, gives one picture in England; the 
interplay between pioneering frontier traditions, wealth made in 
industry or commerce, and democratic tendencies, gives 


different one in America. 

In neither country, it must be pointed out, 
history to be seen as a simple struggle between 


is recent social 
the rich and the 
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poor. That is the basic fact, but basic facts without their super¬ 
structure are likely to give a poor historical view. In nineteenth- 
century England it was not simply the case of a struggle between 
the party of privilege, the Conservatives, and the party of the 
people, the Liberals: the process was more complicated than 
that. It was more complicated not merely because the Conserva¬ 
tives introduced social reforms but because the party with the 
progressive slogans is not always the party that represents the 
progressive force. The social historian has to look at actual 
situations and analyse the facts. In the early nineteenth century, 
for instance, a Chartist was often more in sympathy with the 
Tories than with the Whigs, and there were reasons for it. The 
first campaigns of Socialists in this country were directed even 
more against Manchester Liberals than against Birmingham 
Conservatives. 

The same has been true of American history. The simplest way 
to look at this history is to see it as a struggle between the 
principles and traditions of Hamilton on the one hand and those 
of Jefferson on the other. That is a basic truth; but it is far from 
the whole truth. Popular language would label Hamilton a 
“reactionary” and Jefferson a “progressive”. But which was the 
more progressive in reality: Hamilton, who stood for modern 
business and industrial and financial enterprise, or Jefferson, 
who stood for the historically more primitive life of the frontier 
farmer? Hamilton frankly wanted a privileged class. Jefferson 
believed in equality. But if you want equality based on economic 
progress, with whom should your sympathies lie? The choice is 
not quite so simple as might first appear. Take an even more 
difficult example. The common image of Lincoln (and it is a 
right one) is of the champion of the ordinary man, of the people 
in the most real sense. But Lincoln was a Republican President, 
the leader of the very party that was to impose northern indus¬ 
trialism on the whole of America and that to the present day has 
stood for Big Business, for capitalist enterprise, for imperialism, 
and for so many things that appear to have threatened the 
common man. What forces does Lincoln really represent? 

These two immediate examples show the danger of applying 
catch phrases to history. The danger is even greater when catch 
phrases with one meaning in one country are applied uncritically 
tp another country where their context is not quite the same. 
“American democracy?”, many an Englishman has said, “but 
money will buy anything in New York”. “England a democ- 
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racy?”, many an American has said, ‘‘but look at its social 
servility, its respect for the stuffed shirt”. 

So it is—and so it isn't. The phrases can only become real and 
have meaning if we know the context in which they are used. 
That means knowing the people that use them and knowing their 
history. An American who understands England in this way, or 
an Englishman who understands America, will not, of course, 
be less likely to remember and cherish the things we have in 
common. We both have a living belief that the personality of 
the ordinary man deserves respect, we hate being spied on as in 
a police or military state, and we make our test of a government 
the kind of life it provides for individual men, not the way it 
satisfies mystical notions of a Leader’s will or the greatness of 
the State. Some people no doubt are so impressed by the virtues 
of our institutions that they complacently suppose we live in 
the best of possible societies. We emphatically do not. Never¬ 
theless even those who are most sceptical of public professions 
of faith in our institutions, or those who have most cause 
to know how far from just our social arrangements are, do 
feel in their bones that we in England and America have 
something that the Nazi robots have not: some measure of 
attainment of freedom, and through that a faith that a much 
better society may yet be made. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 

BIOGRAPHICAL CALENDAR 


1706 Born January 17th. at Boston, Massachusetts, the son of 
Josiah Franklin, tallow-chandler, and his second wife. 
(Franklin was the fifteenth child in a family of 
seventeen). 


1714 A year at Boston Grammar School. 

1714-16 At a commercial school. 

1716 In his father's business. 

1718 Apprenticed to his half-brother James to learn printing. 

1721 James Franklin starts the New England Courant, the 
fourth newspaper in the Colonies. 


1722 

1723 

1724 

1725 

1726 
1730 


Benjamin Franklin edits the Courant when his brother 
is imprisoned for political criticisms. 

Franklin is not well treated by his brother and runs 
away to Philadelphia. Works as a journeyman printer. 

Encouraged to go to London to buy stock, is “let down” 
by his patron, Governor Keith, who fails to send him 
promised letters of credit; works as a printer. 

Publishes his first book, a refutation of a religious work 
he had had to set up. * 

Comes back to Philadelphia to work in a store, but turns 
again to printing. 

Sole owner of a printing business. 

Marries. 


1730-48 An increasingly successful printer and man of business 
(Poor Richard's Almanac, the Pennsylvania Gazette) 
Plays an increasing part in the public life of Philadelphia 
especially in projects for improving the city and its 
' Develops his inventive and scientific interests 

(1743, founds the American Philosophical Society and 
becomes its Secretary). 

V748 Retiles from business, retaining an interest in it which 
would bring him a good annual income. 

1749-52 Early electrical experiments. Proves the electrical 
nature of lightning. Invents the lightning rod. Famous 
as a scientist. 

1751 Member for Philadelphia in the Pennsylvania Assembly. 
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1753 Deputy Postmaster for the Colonies. 

1754 Represents Pennsylvania at the Albany Congress of the 
Colonies and proposes a Plan of Union. 

1755 Organizes supplies for Braddock’s expedition against 
the French and the Indians. 

1757 Comes to London to represent Pennsylvania against the 
“proprietors” of the Colony. 

1762 Back in America for a brief while. 

1764 Returns to England. 

1766 Publicly examined by the House of Commons on the 
state of feeling in America about the Stamp Act. 

1767-75 Franklin’s increasing disillusionment with the policies 
of George Ill’s Ministers, growing conviction that the 
Colonies would have to declare themselves independent. 
Scientific work continued meanwhile. Scientific, 
political and philosophical friendship with Priestley. 
Sympathetic relationship with Burke and other Whig 
politicians. 

1775 Leaves for home. Member of second Continental 
Congress, on the Committee to draw up the Declaration 
of Independence, engaged on practical schemes of 
resistance. 

1776 Sent as one of three American Commissioners to France. 

1777 Immense success, popular, philosophical and diplo¬ 
matic, in France. 

1778 » Treaty of Alliance between France and the United 

States. Franklin sole American plenipotentiary in 
France. 

1783 Franklin one of the Commissioners for peace with 
Great Britain. Peace signed in Paris. 

1785 Returns home. President of Pennsylvania. 

1787 Delegate to the Constitutional Convention. 

1788 Franklin retires from public life. 

1790 Dies, April 17th. 
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Every American thinks of Washington as the father of his 
country, and rightly so, for Washington commanded the armies 
that won independence and was the first President of the United 


States. But there is another figure of those times, not so great 
a national hero although in some ways even more widely 
renowned, who might well be considered the first representative 
American. This is Benjamin Franklin. 

Of all the great figures of the War of Independence Franklin 
was the most venerable. He was more than a quarter of a century 
older than Washington and immeasurably senior to his young 
admirer Thomas Jefferson, the chief author of the Declaration of 
Independence. To the Constitutional Convention which drafted 
the Constitution of the United States well after the war was over 
Benjamin Franklin must have seemed a remarkable link with 
an early Colonial America most of them had hardly known. 
When Franklin had been born in Boston, Massachusetts, in 
1706 it was less than a hundred years since the Pilgrim Fathers 
had landed on Plymouth Rock and only just over a hundred 
since the first permanent English settlement had been made at 

Jamestown in Virginia. . 

He summed up, too, so many sides of Colonial life in him¬ 
self. When the war broke out Franklin had long concluded his 
first successful career, that of printer and general business man 
in Philadelphia, a career which had shown whaf'enterprise could 
do in the growing cities of the American seaboard to make the 
fortune of an industrious young man who started with nothing 
but brains ajid a pair of hands. Franklin had, too, long won his 
fame as an inventor and natural scientist. He had had more 
honours from learned societies in Europe than any other man in 
the Colonies and he stood for their capacity to contribute to the 


learned and scientific world. \ 

Interspersed more and more with Franklins activities 

in business and in science had been his work as a P« 
man. It had been very natural for the successful busings 
man of Philadelphia to take a lively interest in he affairs 
city, then to be selected to represent it officially, and 
become a representative of his Colony, Pennsylvania Frankhn, 
however, had gone further. At a time when the vision of most 
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Colonial Americans had been bounded by their own Colony 
he had begun to think and to act on behalf of Colonial America 
as a whole. He had carried this a stage further when he had been 
sent to England to argue the case of Pennsylvania, for there he 
had become the voice of all the Colonics. Franklin was accom¬ 
modating by nature and very ready to negotiate an agreement, 
but in England his difficulties with the Government had driven 
him to realize, perhaps before any other American, not only that 
the Colonies would have to be united but that they must be 
united in independence. 

When the war came Franklin played his part. Indeed it was 
a most important part, for Franklin went to France to negotiate 
the alliance between the new United States and that country, and 
had there been no such alliance there might well have been no 
Yorktown and the Colonists might have failed to win the war. 
Washington’s victory at Yorktown was possible because he 
had a French army fighting with him and the British had 


temporarily lost command of the sea to the French. When 
Rodney regained naval control for Britain it was too late to 
recapture America. Franklin’s alliance with France was one of 
the great diplomatic triumphs of history. 

Franklin lived long enough to help start the new United 
States on its permanent way. He was one of the great figures of 
the Constitutional Convention of 1787, great not for his activity 
in it, but for the past achievements embodied in his living 
presence. His influence was thrown on to the right side, the side 
of the national rather than the local interest, and his comment 
on the Constitution as finally drafted—that he did not think it 
good m all respects, but was willing to believe he might be 
mistaken, and that he would vote for it heartily—was as wise as 
any spoken in that assembly. 

If only, then, as an historical figure Franklin does represent 

interesting Kp But '* s has beQn suggested, he is even more 
t beCau ll * K h * exp [ esses a continuity in American ways 
and character which is indeed remarkable. He does this much 

reriod fia w n h ?ther ° f ^ 8reat Americans of the Revolutionary 

Srent * V i r8inian S ent >eman farmer, was so 

cent^ Amnrt, ,h a y i0U V a m ° de of life from ia ‘ cr nineteenth 

simDl/mU^d ? u n i, lhat perl0d the coum ry that he founded 
srmply misunderstood him. Washington’s type really passed 

CM a chan8 ‘nB economy and was finally extinguished by the 
War ’ Jefferson, again, was very much a figure of the 
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eighteenth century: an ardent “philosophe” who became a great 
party leader from his country estate. His passionate belief in 
“the people” contributed greatly to the American democratic 
tradition, but his type also has long passed from the American 
political scene. Hamilton, who combined the law with politics 
and in both sought to promote the interests of wealth, has had 
his analogues in American politics ever since, but Hamilton as 
a person would almost certainly find modern America to his 
distaste. He had not been born an American and indeed said 
on one occasion that the American scene did not seem made for 
him: as a man with strong aristocratic leanings he would un¬ 
doubtedly feel this even more strongly in an America whose 
manners have remained more democratic and popular than he 
could approve. All three of these great men would feel very 
alien ghosts were they to find themselves in modem New York, 
Los Angeles, or Chicago. Not so Benjamin Franklin. He, 
the poor boy who made good, the inventor of useful and 
labour-saving devices, the popular moralist and joiner of clubs 
and societies, would in ten minutes recognize himself as being at 
home in modern America. And we, looking back from our time 
to his life, see him as a real American doing things in what we 
recognize as an American way. 

Let us, then, consider Franklin in his three careers—business 
man, scientist, statesman—and see in what sense he was an 


early representative American. 

At the end of his life Franklin, then President of Pennsylvania 
and one of the wealthiest and most famous men in the United 
States, began his will with the words, “I, Benjamin Franklin, 
Printer ...” No man in Europe, if he had been as successful and 
distinguished as Franklin, could have begun a will like that. 
America was different: there a man could rise by his own efforts, 
move ampng the best in the land, and be proud rather than 

ashamed of his lowly origin. 

The story of Franklin’s rise to success has been told deligm- 
fully in his “Autobiography” and many biographers nav 
elaborated the story. It has become one of the American saga , 
almost, one might say, part of the national folk-lore. Certamty 
it is the father of thousands of “success stones m the realm 
either of real life or of realistic fiction. This is because F 
story has all the recognized necessary features. t0 

The hero must, of course, be bom poor. 71118 happ ® • 
Franklin. His parents were not destitute (that would be g g 
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too far) but the small earnings of his father, a tallow-chandler, 
had to be spread over a family of seventeen children, and that 
made even minor luxuries out of the question. The hero’s 
parents, in the manner of the traditional story, were “poor but 
honest”. The second stage of such a story is of a little brief 
schooling followed by an entry into the competitive world 
(Franklin began to work with his father at the advanced age of 
ten). The third stage is apprenticeship to the chosen trade, with 
difficulties which the hero surmounts successfully. Franklin’s 
trade was printing, and his master was his half-brother. 
This half-brother had trouble with the authorities through the 
independent tone of some of his publications and while he was in 
prison for a while Benjamin had to run the business, and did so 
successfully: an interesting variant in the story. All this time, 
of course, the hero is devoting himself to two main objects: 
thrift and self-improvement. Franklin combined them. He 
offered to board himself on half the money his brother spent on 
him, did so and still made savings, and bought books with the 
surplus. He wasted hardly a minute in the day, gave himself a 
sound, practical education, and taught himself to write good 
English by a study of those best of models, Bunyan, Defoe and 
the Spectator. The next stage in the story is of difficulties with 
the master and of harsh treatment and running away. Franklin 
left for Philadelphia, went to London for a while, and then came 
back to Philadelphia: all the time he proved himself the sober 
industrious journeyman as he had proved himself the sober’ 
industrious apprentice. At this stage of the story the worst 
trials are over and the rewards of abstinence should begin to 

™ thC Journe y man sets up on his own. Franklin did so, 
and the next stage concerns itself with the overcoming of rivals 

" °Z e . re ' e “ ener S e '; c and less enterprising than himself, though 
MtobW wbUW, Franklin gradually outdistanced 

n hi* H (T W3S n° neSt W “ h hls cus,ome| s. and not only diligent 
in his affairs but anxious also to show this, and therefore 

ways careful lest his behaviour appear too carc-rree. He was 

fl°‘; r or ®™ r -, by a " y means “"sociable; and he developed a 
Bair for social contacts that would not only bring congenial 

company but also, directly or indirectly, serve his socfaUdvan^ 

Sariy romamic S % a SenS ' b ' e a " d afrec " onale °ne, not partic- 
tuarly romantic—of course came with budding prosperity and 

increase ^n^a a " d the size of 

increase in a happy concurrency. The successful business 
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man was becoming the prominent citizen, and more and more 
the business of the community interwove itself with the 
more private cares of the business man. Soon there came the 
last stage of the story: retirement from business while still in the 
prime of life, with the right to a more than useful income as the 
reward of past enterprise and the prospect of many years of 
public and private activities through which he would stand well 
in the eyes of his fellow-citizens. 


An admirable story, and one that has long been a guiding 
light to Americans, and that was not without its influence in this 
country in what might be called its “Samuel Smiles”-period. 
We laugh at it a little now, because it doesn’t fit any longer, and 
those admirable virtues, thrift and self-improvement, look so 
futile in a world of great depressions where no amount of 
individual assiduity by a working man can guarantee his 
prosperity. The legend has long lost most of its vitality in 
England. In America it is not quite dead yet, though the depres¬ 
sion of the last decade pretty well killed it. But during the 
whole history of the United States it has been the philosophy of 
almost every man who has had ambition in him. So let us look 
at some of its features. 


In the first place, respect for work: “Benjamin Franklin, 

Printer_” Franklin had risen by his own honest labour and it 

seemed to him right and proper to refer first to his trade. In 
America still there is a feeling that it is wrong for a man to be 
idle—whether his parents have money makes no difference— 
and the work he does constitutes his first claim to respect. In 
Europe on the whole to be rich is to have earned the right to 
idleness. There is, of course, more to it than that. In England, 
at any rate, the possession of wealth has carried with it certain 
felt obligations of public service, and in America those obliga¬ 
tions press less strongly on the wealthy person. But the right 
to be wholly or partially idle, to be without a set job, has been 
denied in America with a strong and continued insistence, as it 
has not in Europe. Nor is there any social embarrassment about 
workjtftat is manual. “Benjamin Franklin, Printer’ was social y 
just as good as “Benjamin Franklin, Publisher”—perhaps tather 
better. This attitude of course sprang naturally from the great 
need for labour that was felt in America: a continent had to be 
cleared, dug, mined and worked. The attitude has sur 
through American democratic good sense, and the life histor 
and writings of men like Franklin have done much to reinforce it. 
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Franklin's story has inspired or bemused millions of his 
countrymen ever since. So long as the country remained to be 
opened up and so long as trade and industry remained free to 
the energetic individual the ideal had its firm basis in fact. Now, 
with industry heavily monopolized, with unemployment certain 
to hit masses of would-be workers (whatever their zeal for self¬ 
advancement), the poor worker is beginning to realize that 
people such as he can hardly hope to get into the “big money”. 
But in so far as the legend retains vitality—and it does retain a 
great deal—it comes from such names as Ford’s at the end of the 
period and Franklin’s at the beginning. 

No one did more than Franklin to formulate the rules by 
which the industrious apprentice might hope to rise. All the 
world once knew of “Poor Richard’s Sayings”. These were 
expressions of homely wisdom, collected and improved by 
Franklin, which appeared annually in one of his publications. 
Poor Richard's Almanac. They furnish the very Bible of the 
Industrious Apprentice. “Early to bed, early to rise, makes a 
man healthy, wealthy and wise”, “The sleeping fox catches no 
poultry”, “Keep thy shop and thy shop will keep thee”, “God 
helps them that help themselves”: such were the maxims of 
Poor Richard. Franklin’s own success proved the soundness of 
the advice. 

On what principles was that success based? On industry and 
honesty, and, it must be said, on a shrewd eye for the main 
chance. Only on one occasion did Franklin break faith—when 
he ran away from his brother, to whom he had been apprenticed. 

In his “Autobiography” he says that this was not fair of him— 
though his brother had treated him so badly that few readers 
would feel disposed to blame him. His rule was to keep faith, j 
But public and private motives were subtly intermingled in his 
interest. He was a keen business man and saw plainly what 
advantages might attend courses of action apparently not 
immediately connected with his business. 

The Club (“The Junto”) that Franklih founded as a rising 
young man in Philadelphia had a twofold purpose: first, to 
provide congenial discussion, and second to give the members 
(and Franklin) allies in any projects which needed support and 
sympathy. Franklin was early a Mason. He was a Masonic 
Rotarian type of person. He got on. The look of benignity ! 
on his face was genuine, for he was honest, public-spirited and 
happy, it was not, however, the benignity of a saint, lay or I 
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spiritual. It was the benignity of the man of the world who 

-“, h,s fe ' l0 ' vs and the ways of dealing with them, who 
mixed readily with them and who deserved well of them, as they 
recognized. J 


Her u e * distinction must be made. Many of those who have 
preached the gospel of work” have become its slaves, slaves 
o t e soil,.of the desk, or of the financial pyramid. Not so 
Franklin. For him work was a means, not an end; a means to 
security and leisure. Security and leisure were in their turn 
means, not ends: means to public work and to scientific work. 

c valued labour because in a new country where labour was 
scarce one had to work hard to have reasonable comfort and 
the respect of one's neighbours. Late in life Franklin gave some 
a vice to those who considered emigrating to America: let 
those who would work with their hands as well as their brains 
go there, for they would be welcome; but those who were 
artists and philosophers and writers the new country could as yet 
hardly support, and those who expected their birth and privileges 
to maintain them it neither could support nor would. These 
were the hard facts. Franklin had faced them. When he had 
made himself prosperous by work he had leisure for other things. 

The first of these things was science. It is as a scientist and 
inventor that Franklin is still best known in England. What is the 
one thing that everybody knows about him? Not that he was a 
successful printer, nor that he was a distinguished diplomat and 
one of the “Founding Fathers”, but that he proved the electrical 
nature of lightning with a key and a kite in a thunderstorm, and 
as a consequence provided the world with the lightning-rod. 
This combination of the theoretical or philosophic side of 
science with the inventive or practical is not of course exclusive 
to any one country, but it was typical of Franklin and may be 
said to have flourished especially in America. 

From his earliest days Franklin had been interested in scientific 
matters, and by 1743 he had gained standing and confidence 
enough to send out proposals for the formation of an American 
Philosophical (or, as we should say, Scientific) Society. It was 
duly formed and numbered many distinguished scientists among 
its members. Two years before his retirement Franklin had 
become thoroughly interested in electricity. It was in that same 
year, 1746, that the Leyden jar, or bottle, had been discovered. 
Franklin experimented indefatigably in his home and from his 
work developed the conception of positive and negative 
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electricity. After his retirement he threw himself into new 
experiments, and in 1749 told of making “what we shall call an 
electric battery”. There followed the proof of the electrical 
nature of lightning, and by this time Franklin was famous. 
He was soon given honorary degrees by Harvard, Yale, and 
William and Mary Colleges, and was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. 

What distinguished his work (and it is, as suggested above, a 
quality that may not inaccurately be described as especially 
American) is the combination of particular practicality with 
interest in general principles. Franklin seems to have been a handy 
man about the house and shop who became an inventor naturally, 
and an inventor who became a scientific “philosopher” because 
he was interested not only in scientific devices but in the principles 
underlying them. One of his first inventions was a household 
one, the Franklin stove; so was one of his last, an artificial hand 
and arm for taking down and replacing books on high book¬ 
shelves. Franklin turned all sorts of occasions to practical 
scientific use. On his voyages to and from Europe, although his 
mam business was politics, he took occasion to study the Gulf 
Stream and to make practical nautical suggestions of many 
kinds. His interest in storms led him to make systematic notes 
of their occurrence in separated places and so to make a first 
contribution to our knowledge of cyclones and anti-cyclones. 
He was no narrow specialist but prosecuted his inquiries in 
Subjects [ ror ? P h y sics to agriculture. His inventions 

instr^enTh^r ° f f ° r a fire P Iace t0 a new ™*ical 

instrument based on musical glasses (called the “armonica”—not 
to be confused with the mouth-organ!) for which Mozart and 

the world s greatest pure scientists, but he was very much more 
than an ingenious craftsman. Not only was he th^father oTthc 
labour-saving device (whose real home is America) but as a 

as -55=2 as 
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In his third career, that of public representative, Franklin was 
not perhaps representative of later America in quite so striking 
a way. But his career is of representative interest in two ways: 
historically, because it shows the Colonial becoming the 
American, and more generally because it shows the way in which 
a man of business capacity may develop into a statesman of high 


rank in a democracy. 

From his .earliest days in Philadelphia Franklin had warmly 
championed any project that seemed likely to make his city 
more pleasant and convenient to live in. He was a business man 
whose good sense and honesty were respected, who took a broad 
view of the city’s interests, and who almost insensibly, therefore, 
found himself becoming the natural leader in plans for its 
development. Some of his projects sprang immediately from his 
business experience, such as the plan for improving the postal 
service between Philadelphia and other cities (Franklin s news¬ 
paper had to be punctually delivered). Some came more generally 
from his experience as a citizen, such as his scheme for a fire 
service and for the lighting of the streets. Some came from his 
liberal and philanthropic ideas, such as the foundation of a 
city hospital and of the college that afterwards became the 

University of Pennsylvania. . . 

This seems a normal enough prelude now to civic honours. 
It should be remembered that in Franklin’s time it would have 
been quite impossible for such a citizen’s career to lead to high 
political station on the Continent of Europe (except in Holland) 
and it would have been only barely possible in England. It 
was however, to become a normal pattern in America and a not 
abnormal one in England and other nineteenth-century democ¬ 
racies. Franklin began by representing his city in the Assembly 
of this state, Pennsylvania. His first experience of foreign policy 
and diplomacy was a mission to make a treaty with the Indian. . 
Then, with his appointment to the office of Deputy-Postmaster 
for the Colonies and his reorganization of the Colonial Post 
Office, his view began to widen to take in the who e of^Colonial 
America. In 1754 came the Congress of the Colonies at Albany 

and to this Franklin submitted a plan for their pr ° JeP ““ 

advance of the times but one showing very significantly the ay 

in which his mind was working. , ^nrcvnt the 

Then with Franklin's arrival in London to r f p ^"‘ * 
Assembly of Pennsylvania came the beginning of t 5 d ,p ^ m ^ 
career proper. The Americans have often liked to imagine that 
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their representatives abroad have been simple, honest men, only 
too easily hoodwinked by the professional aristocratic diplomats 
they have had to meet. Why they should have this feeling it is 
difficult, in face of the evidence, to understand. Not only have 
their professional diplomats rarely let them down, but the 
amateurs to whom they have often given the most responsible 
posts have commonly been most hard-headed bargainers, versed 
in affairs and skilled in human nature, and they have a very long 
line of diplomatic triumphs to their credit. Franklin, a man who 
was simple in his manner but also intensely shrewd in his dealings, 
was the first of their great amateur diplomats. 

Franklin’s diplomatic career falls into two parts, the first in 
England as the official representative of some of the Colonics and 
in fact as spokesman for them all, and later in Fiance as the 
accredited minister of the new United States. In England he 
had to argue the case of the people of Pennsylvania against the 
“proprietors” (the descendants of William Penn) who had great 
rights in the Colony though they lived in England, and by natural 
extension he soon found himself arguing the case of the people of 
all the colonies against the Crown. He made contact especially 
with the British commercial classes, with broad-minded Whigs 
like Burke, and with broad-minded imperialists like the elder 
Pitt. He stayed in England, becoming increasingly influential, 
till 1762. Then he was back in America for a while, but 
returned to England at the end of 1764 as the bearer of a petition 
from the Pennsylvanian Assembly to the King. When he arrived 
he found that the internal troubles of Pennsylvania had merged 
themselves into the larger agitation over the Stamp Act. 

The British Government took the view that this Act, by which 
a stamp of varying denominations would have to be put on 
practically all kinds of legal documents, was a fair way of getting 
a contribution to the cost of defending the colonics against the 
French and the Indians. The Colonists, used to voting such 
money as went for this purpose through their Assemblies 
opposed the measure strongly. Franklin voiced their objections’ 
but when the Bill passed in 1765 he felt that though the British 
Ministers had taken a step counter to the sound w'ay of governing 
the Empire, the best should now be made of it, and a movement 

exceeded 01 ^ P ° ,iCy ‘ fUry asainst the Acl in America' 

PhUadelnhif f exp ? C,allons and indeed he was denounced in 
Philadelphia for his compliance. This was not weakness i 

rankJrn, but a tact which aimed always at getting things done i 
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a friendly way if possible. That he was not compliant was soon 
shown by the way in which, on this side of the water, he organized 
the movement for repeal. In 1766 he was brought to the bar of 
the House of Commons and publicly examined on the whole 
question. In this business he showed himself a masterly manager. 
He prepared the whole ground, knew what questions his friends 
in the House would put and indeed how they would put them, 
and was ready with every answer to adversaries. His bearing, 
patience and firm logic in this examination were such as to 
fortify his supporters and enrage his opponents. The Act was 
repealed. 

Unfortunately this was not the end of the trouble. Before 
long Townshend had laid new taxes on America, though this 
time they were external ones, and then Lord North became 
George Ill's chief Minister. More and more Franklin came to 
Del that his conception of a self-governing Empire, though it 
might have appealed to a Burke or in a different way to a 
Chatham, would never elicit the smallest response from the men 
who were George Ill’s Ministers. Now ahead of his countrymen, 
he began to think in terms of independence. 

For years the controversy went on, with increasing bitterness 
on both sides, increasing abuse of Franklin by the Ministerialists 
and their supporters in England, increasing resolution in his own 
heart. At last, in March 1775. when he saw that armed conflict 
was inevitable, Franklin sailed for home. His last day in London 
he spent with Priestley, the great radical, Unitarian and chemist, 
lamenting the civil war that was about to begin. 

He arrived home after the first skirmishes between the British 
and the Americans had taken place at Lexington and Concord. 
He was elected a member of the Continental Congress, was the 
oldest man in it, and at a time when many Americans were 
uncertain whether they really meant to press on for full inde¬ 
pendence, he was firm for it unless the British would take a last 
opportunity and give way. He threw himself into all sorts of 
practical schemes and served on the Committee that drew up the 
Declaration of Independence. His special work in the war 
began when, in September 1776, he was chosen as one of 
three American Commissioners to France. He arrived in 

December 

He had a tremendous welcome in France. The Court welcomed 
him as the most famous man in America representing a useful ally 
against the traditional dynastic foe. The intellectuals and the 
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common people welcomed him as the philosopher from the 
backwoods, the great man who had come out of a country that 
was already asserting its belief in the liberty in whose name their 
own Revolution would shortly be made. Franklin was the most 
popular man in France and he knew how to turn this popularity 
to his true end—a French alliance with the new United States. 
With great skill he won the influence of the French Minister, 
Vergennes, gained from him all sorts of “unofficial” assistance 
(above all, money), and at last, when the Battle of Saratoga 
had shown the world that the Americans really might win the war, 
he secured, in February, 1778 the Treaty of Alliance. The 
Treaty followed Saratoga; the surrender of Cornwallis at 
Yorktown followed the Treaty. These were the three decisive 
events in the war, and Franklin made the vital link between the 
first and the last. He did other things in France, too. On the 
military side he recommended to Washington the young 
Lafayette, who became the very symbol of Franco-American 
friendship, and also Steuben, the German soldier who drilled raw 
American levies so well that under Washington’s courageous 
leadership they became a real army. In naval affairs Franklin 
actively assisted the famous John Paul Jones in the privateering 
that did so much damage to British shipping. And, of course, all 
the time he was the man of science, the “philosopher” and’the 
lover of good society. The French liked him and he liked the 
French. In September 1783, peace was signed at last, fittingly 
enough in Paris. The United States was recognized as indepen¬ 
dent. Franklin, who had been firm for the war, knew that wars 
though they might be right and necessary at times, were none 
the ess not good but bad things. “We are now friends with 
England and with all mankind” he wrote after the final articles 
had been signed. “May we never see another war! For in my 
opinion there never was a good war or a bad peace.” Between 

from a m7 31 leas, v“«P' for avei * foolish quarrel 

from 1812 to 1814, there never has been war since. 

Franklin’s greatest public work was now achieved. He had 
almost a royal send-off from France, a magnificent republican 

StatT n penm P | hlIaddPhi H Here he WaS e,ecled Presiden t of his 
Sta e Pennsylvania and consented to serve in spite of his age 

At last, at the end of 1788 (when he was 83 years old) he retired 

Uke d Bm what was le^sure^to ti man 

defth I ? A , OW th ? old man ’ lhou 6 h infirm and nearing 
death, had a mind clear and active and full of a hundred specula- 
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tions. When he died he was, after Washington, the greatest 
citizen of the Republic. ' 

These, then, described in the briefest way, were the three 
remarkable careers of this first representative American. Let us 
conclude by looking at the man himself, at his temperament, his 
outlook on life, his values. Generalization here is somewhat 
dangerous, but it might again be said that in both the virtues and 
the limitations of Franklin there is something characteristically 
American. Perhaps the best single word by which to describe 
his attitude to life is to say that it was “secular”. He was humane, 
morally principled, common-sense in his philosophy, and a good 
and courageous democrat. He was not other-worldly, not 
mystical, not superstitious. His temperament was equable, 
partly because he believed in tolerance, partly because he was not 
deeply passionate. He was fond of the domestic arts, of dining 
well, of the company of sensible men and attractive women, of good 
conversation and of music in the home, but he was not highly 
imaginative. While it would be absurd to ‘Uggest that almost all 
Americans conform broadly to this pattern, it may be said that 
such a balance of qualities is one that has been especially fostered 
by the solid comfort and solid sense of prosperous American 
democracy. , . 

What is to be said of it? If you despise such an attitude 
to life you will see Franklin as the prototype of all that 
is smug and dead in America. That is how D. H. 
Lawrence wrote of Franklin in his Studies in Classical 
North American Literature. It must be admitted that 
Lawrence made shrewd comments. Lawrence demanded 
something more in a man than prudential morality, something 
more than clever inventiveness, something more than a placid 
benevolence. A man should have fire, imagination, passion: 
without these things “success” was the most barren of failures. 
Possibly Lawrence saw too much the Franklin of the legend— 
certainly his latest biographer, Mr. Carl Van Doren, protests 
against the way “the prim people” have captured Franklin, and 
says that he was not prim. It may be conceded that he was not: 
hard-working in youth and easy-going in maturity would be a 
fairer description. And he was not quite a materialist—even in 
Poor Richard he said of a money-grubber, “He doe*; not possess 
wealth; it possesses him.” Franklin had a great love of living 
and a multifarious interest; he delighted in nonsense, and he had a 
universally admitted charm that came from a deep contentment 
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and serenity. Yet it is true that he was affectionate rather than 
passionate, ingenious rather than poetically imaginative, a 
practical moralist rather than a mystic, a reformer rather than a 
revolutionary, a man of the world rather than a prophet. Had 
he been cast on a desert island he would have behaved like 
Robinson Crusoe (at times, incidentally, his writing sounds 
exactly like Defoe) and not like Cowper’s Alexander Selkirk. 
How far this is cause for criticism is a matter for individual 
judgment. The root of the criticism is that Franklin identified 
virtue too much with respectable success. “Nothing so likely 
to make a man’s fortune as virtue,” he noted in the margin of his 
“Autobiography”. 

On the other hand this may be said: that if Franklin did not 
express either the heights or the depths of the human spirit he 
did, as a productive scientist and a practical and humane man, 
make America and the world a better place to live in. He had 
raised himself by his own efforts in a new country; he threw 
everything that he had into a great struggle for the democratic 
as against the authoritarian form of society, and he believed 
that men everywhere should be prosperous, tolerant, educated 
and free. To have worked for these things and to have expressed 
them $o amply in his own life was no mean achievement. To 
have done this in a way so remarkably expressive of his own time 
and place and people makes him the first great representative 
American. 












GEORGE WASHINGTON 

BIOGRAPHICAL CALENDAR 


1732 

1743 


1747-8 

1749 

1751 


1753 


1754 

1755 


1758 

1759 

1774 

1775 


1776 


February 22nd. Born in Westmoreland County, 
Virginia, the eldest son of Augustine Washington and 
his second wife, Mary. 

Death of Washington’s father. Washington much in the 
care and the company of his half-brother, Law¬ 
rence, the owner of Mount Vernon, and the husband of 
Ann Fairfax. Some schooling from a Mr. Williams, 
chiefly in mathematics. 

Helps survey the estates of Lord Fairfax in Virginia. 

Becomes surveyor for Culpeper County. 

Goes with Lawrence Washington to Barbados. 
Lawrence dies, leaving Mount Vernon indirectly to 
Washington. 

Washington goes on behalf of the Governor of Virginia 
to present an ultimatum to the French, who were 
“trespassing” on the Ohio. 

Proceeds against the French; Lieutenant-Colonel. 

With Braddock on the disastrous expedition against 
Fort Duquesne; distinguishes himself in action. On his 
return is put in command of the Virginian forces on the 
frontier to keep out the Indians. 

Washington present at the occupation of Fort Duquesne, 
now renamed Fort Pitt. Marries Martha Custis. 
Elected to the Virginian Legislature. 

Settles down to the life of a gentleman farmer at Mount 
Vernon, with some attention to public aft'airs as a 
leading member of the Virginian House of Burgesses. 

A delegate from Virginia to the First Continental 
Congress. 

May. Delegate to the Second Continental Congress. 

June 15th. Appointed Commander-in-Chief of the 
American Army. 

chuset»s d '* TakCS Command at Cambridge, Massa- 


March. The British evacuate Boston. Washington 
prepares to defend New York. Washington withdraws 
troops from Long Island to Manhattan Island (August). 
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Withdraws from Manhattan and eventually into New 
Jersey. Crosses the Delaware into Pennsylvania. 
Christmas night. Re-crosses the Delaware, wins the 
battle of Trenton. 

1777 Battle of Princeton. Meets Lafayette. Fails, but not 
unimpressively, at Brandywine and Germantown. 
Winters in Valley Forge. 

1778 Alliance with France. Battle of Monmouth. 

1779-80 Increasing difficulties. Washington fails to bring the 
French fleet effectively into the war. 

1781 Delays and difficulties. Washington concerts arrange¬ 
ments, military and naval, with the French. Cornwallis 
surrenders at Yorktown. Virtual end of the war. 

1782 The Army begins to disband. Washington withdraws to 
Mount Vernon. 

1787 Presides at the Constitutional Convention. 

1789 Elected President. Helps to organise government 
departments and to set the Constitution working. 

1792 Re-elected for a second term; inaugurated 1793. 

1793 Lays the cornerstone of the Capitol in the new national 
capital on the Potomac. 

1793-6 Succeeds in keeping U.S.A. out of the war between 
Britain and France. Refuses a third term. Farewell 

Address. 

1797 At Mount Vernon again. 

1798 Danger of war with France. Washington appointed 
Commander-in-Chief again. Danger passes.. 

1799 December 14th. Death. **; % , 
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“First in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his country¬ 
men.” These were the words with which Congress expressed its 
sense of loss when George Washington died. They were not 
rhetoric, but a true expression of the feeling of the American 
nation for its first leader. They have often been repeated since. 
How far are they still valid? How far, if we could sec clearly 
through the mist of legend that has wrapped itself round 
Washington, would they still express what Americans themselves 
feel about him? 

There have been American generals (Lee or Grant, for instance) 
who have excited students of military history more than 
Washington. Yet, because something imponderable, something 
to do with sheer greatness of character, was added to his mere 
military skill, Washington seems to many to stand out still as the 
most impressive, the most unbeatable of American commanders. 

There have been more brilliant statesmen also, statesmen of 
greater intellect, of greater political skill, of more lively apprecia¬ 
tion of contemporary processes in society. Washington is not 
usually thought of as among the greatest three or four American 
■Presidents. Other men (some of whom, taken all round, arc his 
inferior) come to mind before him as statesmen and political 
leaders: certainly both Hamilton and Jefferson of his own time, 
and later Andrew Jackson, and probably Theodore Roosevelt and 
WQodrow Wilson. Lincoln, who is at least as great a figure, was 
a much greater statesman. Yet again there seems to be some 
quality about Washington as a President that is far above any 
ability he possessed qs a politician; and it is so operative that he 
holds a greater authority as a political figure than any particular 
political gift w ould have led one to expect. 

The most baffling of the three phrases now is the last. 
Washington remains the great traditional hero of Americans. 
But is it true to say he is first in their, hearts? I think most 
Americans (even Southerners now), looking back op their great 
figures, would say that that place was really held by Lincoln. 
Washington is a great figure: but, in a sense in. which Lincoln 
is not, he is a figure on a monument or in a dramatic picture 
Americans are told about Washington, they know Lincoln. 

It is interesting to speculate why this should be. Some have 
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said that Washington was a great man, but cold and aloof. 
He lacked the warm humanity that brings immediate response to 
Lincoln. In this suggestion there is both truth and untruth. 
Washington, by the standards of behaviour of modem America, 
was a reserved man. He did not wear the broad smile 
that has helped Franklin Roosevelt with the Press and the 
public. He did not have the familiar humanity that frequently 
brought Lincoln into contempt with well-bred Americans of his 
day, but that now gives him his immediate reality. In public 
Washington wore a dignified, even an austere air. In private, 
too, he was reserved by modern American standards. A story 
is told that Alexander Hamilton once bet Gouvemeur Morris 
a dinner that he would not go up to Washington, clap him 
familiarly on the shoulder and say how pleased he was to see him 
looking so well. Gouvemeur Morris, it is said, accepted the 
challenge, but the look that Washington gave him made him 
bitterly repent and left no pleasure in the dinner. 

This, in part, is a matter of manners only. Manners differ 
from century to century and from class to class. No one would 
expect a great Virginian landowner of the eighteenth century to 
behave like an inhabitant of twentieth-century New York or Los 
Angeles. Yet in essentials Lincoln’s way was much nearer; he 
had the democratic friendliness which most twentieth-century 
Americans look for, and which even those who do not feel it 
have in some measure to simulate if they are to be accepted. 
This superficial difference is real enough to have made it harder 
for the average American to respond to Washington the man, 
as distinct from Washington the hero, than it is for him to 
respond to Lincoln. 

Others have gone further and said that of course Washington 
was not really American at all: he was an eighteenth-century 
English gentleman whose estates happened to be in Virginia. 
This suggestion that good (but amusingly anti-British) bio¬ 
grapher, the late Senator Lodge, rejected with scorn. He was 
quite right in the political sense; Washington from the time of the 
troubles with England felt himself to be, and was, politically a 
complete and earnest American. Lodge is right even in a certain 
social sense, for though Washington was no worshipper of the 
public” he had a conception of a republican society which was 
truly at that time more American than English. Lodge goes 
on to say that the misunderstanding has arisen because 
Washington was not a nineteenth-century, but an eighteenth- 
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century American. This is true as far as it goes. What ought 
to be added is that the behaviour, not to say the character, of an 
eighteenth-century American is more like that of many repre¬ 
sentative modern Englishmen that it is like that of modern 
Americans. England has never become as “democratic” as 
America. It is still in many respects an aristocratic and even 
a feudal society. The more boisterous qualities of democratic 
behaviour are not universally recognized in England as the 
best. (Hence the embarrassment that some Englishmen feel at 
American “bounce” and the active dislike which many Americans 
feel for “high-hat” Englishmen.) English society is still a little 
more like Washington’s than is twentieth-century America. 

The point to be made, however, is a simple one: that such 

codes of behaviour are—just codes of behaviour. A man may be 

reserved and yet warm-hearted. He may be dignified and yet 

democratic. Washington was. He won his place in the hearts 

of his countrymen because of his true and disinterested service 

to them. He won the devotion of his soldiers because he fought 

with them and for them. No man who threw himself into battle 

as Washington did (he seemed to “go berserk”—to the alarm of 

his officers), no man who so strenuously defended the conception 

of a free America, could be thought of by his countrymen as cold- 

hearted. He was a warm-blooded man, but with his strong 

passions schooled by a tremendous will as well as by traditions 

of reserve and good-breeding in which he had been reared in 
Virginia. 


For these reasons Washington deserves to keep, as he docs 
keep, his place in the hearts of his countrymen, even though as 
the centuries pass it is more necessary for him to be understood 
as his own time and place made him. 

It has already been indicated that the purely military historian 
might not place him in the front rank as a general, the purely 
political historian not place him in the front rank as a statesman- 
but that some other quality, some quality of character, seems 
to make great those abilities which in a man without such a 
character might have been of the second order. 

nrli^ h Thi r bC u Said u t ° n “ * hat this is not to “ damn with faint 
P? 1 !® * 7*! ere h ave been critics who have allowed him character, 

worthvh 1010112601 h,s abl,ltles as t0 su Sgest that though he was 
worthy he was second-rate. This emphatically is not the case 

TTie point is the opposite one. He was really a great man (if the 

Phrase has any meaning at all) not, like so many, because he had 
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talents so striking that they made his greatness recognized how¬ 
ever unsatisfying his character, but because his outstanding 
abilities were reinforced by his integrity and uprightness. To 
win the War of Independence Washington had to be more than 
a courageous officer, a good organizer, and a general whose 
thinking and dispositions were always at least one move ahead 
of his enemy's. He needed a resolution, a faith, a resourceful¬ 
ness, a refusal to be beaten, that came from character. Further, 
he needed a disinterestedness, a refusal to profit in any personal 
way by his position, an understanding of the relation of the 
military to the civil power in a republic, which could only come 
from a man of profoundly disinterested character. Washington 
had these things, and few other leaders in history have had 


E, 


them. 

Indeed it has been said that Washington gave to the world a 
new conception of greatness. He is one of the few soldier- 
statesmen (a class in whom the world seems most easily to see 
greatness) whose character will stand serious scrutiny. A depres- 
singly high proportion of the world's “great men" are merely 
brilliant abnormalities, men who had striking abilities, but such 
defects as to render them objects of sad reflection to the moralist. 
Alexander no doubt deserves this title, but who can admire him 
when he mistakes himself for God or sighs for more worlds to 
conquer? Even Julius Caesar seems something of a wire-puller 
beside Washington. Frederick of Prussia, w/ho also gets the 
title “Great’’, seemed so to Carlyle in the nineteenth century, but 
his public morals were such as in personal life would have earned 
him unqualified opprobrium. Even Cromwell (whom Carlyle 
found so much more full of “juice” than Washington) cannot be 
completely defended, for there is no answer really to the Irishman 
who denounces his barbarity. Washington is one of the few, the 
very feW, exceptions. His greatness lay, not in brilliant abnor¬ 
mality nor'in forcefulncss spoiled by cruelty, but in the unusually 
strong possession of faculties proper to every good and true man. 

Some of Washington's essential characteristics may be traced, 
not at all fancifully, to early influence. The Virginia in which he 
was born was the home of a distinguished society that yet lived 
on the edge of the wilderness. Washington grew up a vfiry 
conscious gentleman, but at the same time something of a baqfe- 
woodsman and a pioneer, for civilized Virginia was lulle P 10 ^ e 
than a strip of country near the coast and along the mouth ol 
the rivers. Very soon, travelling inland, one came upon rough, 
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uncharted country, and beyond the Virginian wilderness were 
the lands of the Ohio and the Mississippi, peopled by Indians, 
and with an occasional French fort dotted on the landscape 
to show the French intention of restricting the English settlers 
to the coastal region. 

Washington’s father died when he was a boy, and he owed his 
upbringing very largely to his half-brother Lawrence. This 
Lawrence Washington had fought in the British Navy under 
Admiral Vernon and named his simple but lovely house on the 
Potomac after him. This house, Mount Vernon, passed to 
George Washington when Lawrence died. (It is odd that the 
heart of the British Empire, Number Ten Downing Street, should 
take its name from a colonial American, and that the most 
hallowed domestic shrine of the Americans should be named 
after an English Admiral.) Lawrence had married into the 
Fairfax family, one of the few affluent families in Virginia 
that was really sprung from English aristocracy. With Lord 
Fairfax George Washington spent some time as a young man, 
and he carried out a survey of some of his as yet uncharted lands 
in Virginia. (Fairfax had some six million acres beyond the Blue 
Ridge mountains.) His upbringing with Lawrence Washington, 
the Fairfaxes, and other of the influential landowning families of 
Virginia, stamped Washington with the courtesy and dignity 
.which marked all his later behaviour. 

• Such work as the surveying, however, kept him from idle 
courtesy. Indeed, even if he had been idle there would have been 
a toughness about him, for the gentry of Virginia were given to 
hunting and strenuous sports, and valued courage as much as 
courtesy. Washington was a vtfry young man when he had his 
first experience of fighting, for the Indians were a constant 
menace on the borders of the Commonwealth, and the French, 
attempting to build and hold a line of forts down from Canada 
to the Ohio and the Mississippi, were only just beyond. This 
early experience of frontier fighting was of the greatest service 
to Washington. He was intrepid by nature and the kind of 
fighting in which he grew up involved the officer in every hard¬ 
ship and risk that confronted his men. But before the general 
could develop out of the soldier, caution had to be welded to 
courage. In the frontier fighting, matched against Indians 
who were most cunning and formidable in the woods, Washington 
learned the cautious adaptation of fighting to the kind of country 
he was in. This the British officers, with their drill-ground 
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inflexibility and pride of caste, rarely understood. Washington 
was taken by General Braddock on the famous and disastrous 
expedition against the French Fort Duquesne. Every one knows 
how the British general scorned colonial methods, and how the 
British troops marched in rigid column instead of scattering in 
the woods, and were fatally ambushed. It is amazing that 
Washington escaped with his life. Washington came back with a 
considerable fame for his daring and a considerable conscious¬ 
ness that the typical English officer of those days was not likely 
to prove as formidable in America as he might be on the parade- 
grounds and battlefields of Europe. One or two little disputes 
over matters of rank between Washington and the British Army 
authorities did not increase his esteem for them. 

While still in his early twenties, Washington was put in 
command of the Virginian forces whose task was to keep out the 
Indians over a long frontier—no bad training for a future war 
in which he would have to use every device to overcome inferiority 
of numbers. Then in 1758 he was present at the occupation of the 
Fort Duquesne that had defied Braddock. Although his fighting 
had been small-scale by European standards, well before the 
War of Independence Washington was the American Colonies’ 
most experienced and distinguished soldier. 

Ever so short an account of Washington’s early training yyill 
have been enough to show that he was not (indeed could 
have been) the legendary goody-goody of whom nineteentn- 
century Americans were told. Probably the stories of Parson 
Weems about the young Washington are not told any more, but 
certainly they were told and half-believed for a long time. 
Washington did honour the truth. There is no evidence, how¬ 
ever, that he ever cut down a cherry-tree or made priggish 
speeches.when found out. His attitudes to personal honour 
were rather mott robust. The myth retained its hold merely 
because pious educationalists of mid-nineteenth-century America 
understood Sunday School morality better than they could 
understand a fox-hunting, wine-drinking Virginian gentleman. 

The gentleman spent much of his youth soldiering. But as 
became his station, he devoted all the time he could to managing 
his estate and playing his part in pubic affairs. In 1759 he 
married Martha Custis, a widow who brought him considerable 
property and two step-children. Marriage was an added induce¬ 
ment to settle down at Mount Vernon. Now Mount Vernon 
was also something that nineteenth-century America, at any rate 
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in the dominant North, did not find it easy to understand. 
For it was a large estate run by slave labour, and the thought of 
the father of American freedom as a slave-owner is rather a 
difficult one at first. But only at first. It is worth pointing out 
here, peihaps, not only that the best spirits in eighteenth century 
Virginia, like Washington and Jefferson, saw that slave labour 
was irreconcilable with the idea o freedom, and looked for its 
gradual abolition, but that Virginia was not one of the states 
that really provided the impetus to schism between North and 
South and eventual Civil War. It was the states along the Gulf of 
Mexico, where cotton plantations became really profitable, that 
stood out for slavery in their own economic interest. In Virginia, 
as it was in Washington’s day, slavery was comparatively humane 
and might easily have been thought likely to die out. It was 
morally indefensible and it was not even an economic form of 
labour. Washington at least refused to trade in slaves. 

In this he was ahead of his age, as he was in most matters 
concerning farms and plantations. He never had enough time 
to organize his estate as he wished, even though, by corre¬ 
spondence with such men as the English agriculturist Arthur 
Young, he tried to keep up with the latest methods. From the 
first the claims of public duty, military and civil, were heavy. 
His first connections with public affairs proceeded, not from 
political passions or deeply held principles, but from his position 
as a leading landowner. It was in that capacity that he became 
ft member of the Virginian House of Burgesses. The principles of 
a man like Jefferson were a priori: he thought out in the abstract 
what ougbt t0 be a nd tried to realize this through politics. 
Washington worked the other way: he began with his ingrained 
ideas of right conduct but without any well-defined political 
philosophy. it was his actual experience that led him to general 

Now his experience as a Virginian gentleman in the House of 
Burgesses made him reflect fairly soon on the divergence of 
interest between the Virginians and the British authorises. He 

n Zrl7° nS i f °K diSliking Brhish aulhor i<ies in 
. But , mo f e lar 8 e, y. he resented their refusal to allow 

is SSETtfl? mdependcnce - T hey regarded the colonies 
s existing for their own economic advantage! the tobacco 

planters were too much in the hands of London traders the 

..I ° Vernm t nt tned ° ne device after another for taxing 
the colonies without their consent; and Washington, as a 
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substantial and independent landowner, wouldn’t have it. 
No grand general ideas of founding a better society animated 
him, as they did Jefferson. He was very content on the whole 
with society in Virginia as he found it, except for British 
interference. He did not even wish for any breach with the 
Crown. Still less did he wish for any radicalism in social arrange¬ 
ments. But he was not going to be treated as the British Govern¬ 
ment was treating his fellow Virginians and indeed (for he was 
one of the first to have a wider vision) his fellow Americans. 
Once Washington had made up his mind on that it meant that 
he was ready to fight, if it should come to fighting. He was 
not a speechmaker, but he was influential and weighty in 
conference. Naturally he was sent as a delegate from Virginia 
to both the first and the second Continental Congresses. 

War was now close at hand. When it came there was really 
only one man who could be asked to lead the American forces. 
Washington was appointed Commander-m-Chicf in mid-June, 
1775, and he formally took command at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, at the beginning of July. 

Washington’s greatness as a commander, as has already 
been said, does not lie in soldiership in the narrow sense, and 
in order to realize the full range of qualities required by the 
situation in which he found himself it might be well to enumerate 
the very varied things he had to do. In the first place, he had to 
form an army. The forces of which he took command at the 
beginning of the war were militia or hastily raised levies, com¬ 
mitted to service for a short time only, and some of them under 
no obligation to serve outside their own state. What the situation 
demanded was clearly a full-time, permanent national army. 
For this Washington pressed from the start, but it was not until 
1777 that he got it, and then it had to be trained and made an 
army in the field as well as on paper. Until this had happened 
Washington could not hope to win the war against the well- 
trained British regulars; he would be fortunate if he could 
keep his initial irregular force in being at all, for it was exposed 

to the double threat of defeat by the British and of defection in 
its own ranks. 

Secondly, Washington was not a general taking command of 
an army whose supplies were well maintained in support. The 
supply departments had to be hastily organized, and it -was a 
piece of good fortune for the Americans that right at the begin¬ 
ning of the war some old forts that had been used as British 
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arsenals fell into their hands. Yet until the end of the war it 
remained true, oddly enough, that the British troops, far from 
home, were much better fed and clothed, and on the whole better 
armed, than the Americans. 

The third difficulty with which Washington had to contend 
was that his military policy was bound to be governed to a 
considerable extent by political considerations. The Americans 
were not a united people. There were many sympathizers with 
Britain among them, and probably the majority of those who did 
not sympathize with Britain did not realize what united effort was 
necessary if they were to win. Indeed it is not too much to say 
that after some of the reverses of the early part of the war one of 
Washington's most pressing tasks was to show the Americans 
that they could fight the British and sometimes win. Things 
started well enough with the successful siege of Boston, but 
then the British drove him out of New York across into New 
Jersey and further west and south. If he did not somehow 
contrive to hold his ramshackle army together and at the same 
time give it spirit by turning when least expected and fighting a 
successful action somewhere, the war would be over. He did 
this; and this long, masterly rearguard action probably shows 
Washington’s greatness as a general better than any other 
campaign he fought. 

Retreating from New York he used every river as a line of 
defence. He had to slow up his retreat, and at the same time 
to hasten it. In the broad sense he had to slow it up, for if 
he retreated too fast and too far he would not only be irreparably 
distant from the New England forces but he would be unable to 
turn and challenge the British hold on the central section of the 
country radiating outwards from New York. In the narrow 
sense he had to speed his retreat. Time and time again the British 
forces ought to have caught up with him and destroyed him. 
But he always managed to be just the other side of a river, just a 
little further on. He ought to have been destroyed at Princeton— 
his force by then had shrunk to a mere three thousand men. 
But before the British had reached the Delaware Washington 
was across, with every boat within seventy miles taken over or 
destroyed. In that winter (1776-77) it must have seemed to a man 
of less stout heart that the game was up. Winter and its hard¬ 
ships were upon him, he was outnumbered and out-equipped, 
and Congress still was not giving him the regular army for which 
he asked. Yet, in one of the most brilliantly conceived strokes ot 
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the war, he nearly inflicted on the British a very serious defeat. 
Had his lieutenants backed him up he must have done so. He 
himself, with a small force, re-crossed the Delaware in a sleet 
storm (while the bulk of the British officers were having a good 
time in comfortable billets), took the town of Trenton, and was 
back across the Delaware again with a thousand prisoners before 
they could recover. Another resolute action against part of a 
British force sent out to avenge the defeat at Trenton won 
Washington the small but significant battle of Princeton. 

This campaign, which showed Washington the general 
combining the stubbornness of a Dutch William with, on 
occasion, the brilliance of a Marlborough, showed also the 
connection between the necessities of generalship and the political 
state of the nation. However, Washington was handicapped 
much more directly by political difficulties than has yet been 
suggested. The United States was not, strictly speaking, a nation 
at war. There were thirteen colonies in very doubtful harmony 
and federation, and that was all. In so far as they had united 
to make a nation the instrument of their civil power was Congress. 
And Congress drove Washington, in spite of divine patience, 
almost to frenzy. It very nearly lost the war for America. It 
would not give Washington his regular army until very nearly 
too late, it would not send money to pay his troops, it would not 
make the most elementary arrangements to support the army in 
the field. Much of this was through sheer lack of imagination. 
But much of it came from sectional jealousy and from Congress’s 
own lack of central power. It was a New Englander, John Adams, 
who had proposed that the Virginian Washington be made 
Commander-in-Chief, but jealousies between section and section 
and state and state became intolerable nevertheless. When 
Washington, through no fault of his own, was desperately playing 
for time, intrigues started to advance Gates to the supreme 
command. Gates’s prestige was enhanced by the victory of 
Saratoga, for this took place under his command, though most 
commentators have held that not much of the credit was due to 
Gates himself. It is true to say that it was in some sense a victory 
organized by Washington, though he was far to the south. He 
saw in a flash the British plan (about the first they had had) to 
send a force under Burgoyne down from Canada to Albany to 
join with the forces advancing up the Hudson from New 
York and so cut New England and New York out of the war. 
This was a deadly threat. But it is not so easy to bring off such 
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concerted meetings in difficult country with hostile inhabitants, 
and the British Government failed to give proper instructions to 
Howe and Clinton to meet Burgoyne. But the threat was real. 
Washington urged that the utmost help be sent to the New 
England militia, and his realization of the threat, as Commander- 
in-Chief, made the decisive defeat of Burgoyne by his sub¬ 
ordinate possible. In time the personal intrigues against him 
died down. Throughout the war he had shown himself entirely 
free from personal jealousy and perfectly conscious that he 
owed his commission to Congress and must act as its officer. 
Greater temptation to ignore the civil power no general has ever 
had. Washington, however—and it is one of the finest things 
about him—was a citizen first and a soldier second. An immense 
amount of his correspondence at this time was taken up with 
quasi-political matters. He wrote most powerful, and in the 
end effective, letters to Congress; and it is not too much to say 
that it was General Washington, from his distant tent or camp, 
who had to make Congress realize its duties, its power and its 
privileges, as the political expression of the American nation. 

When he had done this, at least enough to provide the United 
states with its own regular army, he had to emerge in still another 
difficult role. The general had to show himself a soldier-diplomat. 
After the terrible winter in Valley Forge, where he used the 
opportunity to train, drill and harden his new army, Washington 
was ready to fight on almost equal terms, for in March, 1778, the 
alliance with France had been carried through by Benjamin 
Franklin. France was useful to the United States because it could 
supply men, more useful because it could supply money, but 
most useful of all because it could supply what the Americans 
almost totally lacked, sea-power. The French fleet came over, 
but it was not under Washington’s control. More than that, it 
was interested as much in protecting French interests in the 
West Indies as in lending help to the new ally. Washington’s 
problem as a general was to produce the overwhelming combina¬ 
tion of forces at the decisive point which would give him absolute 
victory, and for that all his diplomatic powers were needed. He 
had to catch the British in an inferior position on land, with 
superior forces of his own, at a moment when the French could 
snatch control of the sea and be persuaded to concentrate on 
intercepting British reinforcements and supplies or cutting off 
British escape. There were awkward misunderstandings between 
the Americans and the French naval commanders. French 
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sea power seemed to count for nothing. Then when Washington 
had combined with the French Army under Rochambeau to 
threaten New York, hearing that de Grasse had arrived in 
Chesapeake Bay, he turned south in hope of a combined naval 
and military action. Now he had the main British force under 
Cornwallis almost shut up in Yorktown in Virginia, but there 
was the greatest difficulty in persuading de Grasse to keep the 
French fleet where he wanted it. This was of the highest 
importance, for although the Americans seemed to have pulled 
up from their worst misfortunes, yet Washington felt that they 
were very near exhaustion, above all financial exhaustion, and 
the chance really to finish the war might never return. He 
exerted all his courtesy, all his tact, and all his force of argument. 
The French fleet stayed and cut off the British from retreat or aid 
by river or sea. Cornwallis was in a hopeless position in 
Yorktown. Gallant general as he was, he had no choice but to 
surrender to the combined American and French force. The 
war was won. 

Washington was not the sort of man to demand limelight 
for himself, but at the end of the war every American, even 
those who had not been faint-hearted or petty-minded, must have 
felt that they owed more to this one man’s leadership than 
words could express. He had fought desperately for time, he 
had organized an army from almost nothing, he had had to 
teach Congress its full stature while remaining its servant 
himself, he had had to take the one great opportunity that 
presented itself for winning the war while there was yet time. 
All this he had done. After it, when he had laid down his 
commission and taken leave of his officers in New York, he 
felt \htft he could retire to his estate at Mount Vernon and 
become a gentleman farmer again. He had no other ambitions. 
The great republican soldier prepared to return to the farm as a 
citizen. 

When wars end, those who have engaged in them commonly 
hope that the old times of peace will return. They never do. 
When the War of Independence was won the United States had 
to begin to function as a nation. It wasn;t one. There were rival 
forces, rival sections, rival classes, and no effective machinery of 
central government. The unity forced by the necessities of 
warfare might fade away when security was momentarily won. 
This clearly could not be allowed to happen. A Constitution 
firmer than the loose war federation had to be devised and 
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agreed upon, whatever dissatisfactions anyone might feel and 
whatever small points had to be left for amendment in the future. 
This, too, would prove a difficult task. The whole nation turned 
instinctively to the man who had led them and who had made 
them feel one in war to begin to lead them and make them feel 
one in peace. 

Washington was elected President of the Convention that 
met to give'the United States its Constitution. He hardly spoke 
in public, but his very presence in the chair was a guarantee 
that what enemies in arms had failed to defeat domestic discord 
should not be allowed to destroy. The task had not been faced 
promptly. It was not until six years after the Peace that the 
United States began to work under its Constitution. By that 
Constitution it had to choose a President, and Washington, 
inevitably, was chosen. On April 30th, 1789, his and the United 
States’ political career began. 

Most soldiers turned statesmen have made sorry figures. 
The gifts for the two professions have rarely been successfully 
combined, and this is especially true where the will, not of the 
leader, but of the nation, has been declared sovereign. Through 
most of the nineteenth century Washington’s career as President 
was thought of as a kind of honourable afterlude to his real 
career as a General. It is now agreed that this does him much 
less than justice. Two apparently more brilliant figures, Hamilton 
and Jefferson, served in his first administration and have attracted 
much more attention. But it is clear as soon as one looks a very 
little below the surface that Washington was very much more than 
a figurehead. 

What was Washington’s achievement as President? One is 
tempted to say in the first place that it lay not so much Uv$ome 
definite policy as in the indelible stamp he set upon the 
office. Washington made the Presidency of the United States 
what it has been ever since in the eyes not only of Americans 
but of the, whole world: the highest and most dignified office in 
all political democracy. He did this by the way he bore himself, 
by the way in which he made the ceremonial of the office 
something clearly apart from the undignified and the demagogic. 
He demonstrated to the whole world that the dignity of an 
ordinary citizen given great office by the will of the people could 
outdo in impressiveness the tinsel trappings of arbitrary or 
hereditary rule. Even in the years of its worst Presidents the 
United States has never gone back on that. 
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Secondly, it fell to Washington not merely to be a President 
but to organize the machinery of Government: to devise depart¬ 
ments, to establish the relationships between ministers, to start a 
civil service, to try out the provisions of the Constitution as to 
the balance of powers between the executive, the legislature and 
the judiciary. 

Thirdly, Washington had to start a new country on a safe and 
right course among the other nations. This was by no means 
easy. In the very year that Washington became President 
the great Revolution broke out in France. Before long France 
was at war with England and many other states. These states, or 
several important ones among them, had material interests in the 
i New World. France had an alliance with the United States. 
Very recent and very warm sympathies in America were felt 
for the French. Very recent hatreds were felt for Britain. What 
should the United States do? 

Perhaps it was fortunate for the United States that it had no 
fleet, for otherwise it would have been difficult for it honourably 
to refuse its obligation to protect the French West Indies against 
attack by another power. Rodney had re-established British 
naval supremacy and France would have needed help; and it 
would have been rather a legalistic excuse to argue that the 
original Treaty had been made with a France that the present 
rulers of France had overthrown* But the United States had no 
fleet to do this and nobody expected it to do so. In spite of— 
perhaps because of—the tactless agitations of the French envoy. 
Citizen Genet, Washington declared in this situation (and not, be it 
remembered, with any intention of speaking for all times) for 
American neutrality in European wars. He was, at that time, 
undoubtedly wise. By his policy he earned great temporary 
unpopularity, for many Americans were in militant mood, 
i Without his restraint America might in 1793 have committed 
' itself to inevitable future war. What made things even harder 
for Washington two years later was the treaty made with Great 
Britain by Jay, his envoy to London, for this was thought in the 
\ United States to be more unfavourable than they had the right 
to expect. (This is the only occasion on which the British have 
really had the better of a bargain with American diplomats, and 
even this is arguable!) Washington stood up to the storm. He 
, showed as great strength of character in keeping his country 
out of war through these years as he had shown in keeping it in 
war during the winter of Valley Forge. 
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In what might be called the American part of his foreign 
policy Washington had a sure instinct for the future. The 
United States, geographically, was little like the United States of 
to-day. It was still a coastal strip on the Atlantic seaboard. 
To the north was Canada, with Britain still in possession of 
frontier posts she had promised to evacuate; to the south were 
Spanish Florida and Louisiana; to the south-west and west was a 
vast domain mostly claimed by Spain. Was the United States, 
or were European powers, ultimately to have the West? The 
British coming down from Canada to the Ohio, the Spanish 
controlling the Mississippi from New Orleans to its upper 
waters, threatened to shut the Americans in. When the British, 
by Jay’s treaty, left the frontier posts, and when Wayne had 
crushed the Indians in alliance with them, advance beyond the 


Ohio was secured for the United States. The great question 
was who was to have control of the Mississippi and so of the 
lands beyond. Washington showed great vigilance on this 
question, secured from Spain the right to navigate the Lower 
Mississippi to New Orleans and so prepared the way for further 
settlement and exploration by Americans, and for the "Louisiana 


purchase” later to be carried through by Jefferson. 

One of the most interesting features of Washington’s tenure of 
office as President is that it falls into two fairly clear divisions. 
During most of his first terraihe was, as we should say, the head of 
a National Government, fti the second he was almost avowed y 
the head of a party, with an opposition. This was as it should 

be, though it was not as Washington had hoped. 

In his first administration there was naturally a sense ot 
national unity, following the w'ar and the adoption o c 
Constitution; but party differences were there. Jam on a 
Jefferson had really stood for different things in the Revolu J 

War and they certainly stood for different conceptions o y- 

Hamilton, of New York, had no love for popular dcmoaW. he 

wanted a society in which property (above all i^^uveight. 
property) was secure and propertied men had t g existing 
Jefferson, coming from rural Virginia, wanted t ~ 

frontier democracy with abstract egalitarian ideas All 

Washington's social background, as well as his dis 

ing general ideas, made him lean towards 

rather than democratic Jefferson, even thouo 

the cities and Jefferson was rural; and when the ume carnet 

had the good sense, since he was backing o P > 
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another, to choose his ministers from those men who would carry 
that policy out. Jefferson began to crystallize an opposition 
party about himself. 

- In Washington’s second term party rancour took the place of 
national unity. It was inevitable that there should be party 
differences, for rival interests were involved, but it was wrong 
that these differences should have been carried to the point of 
attacks upon the personal integrity of the President. A political 
attack had its justification, for Washington had definitely come 
down on the side of Hamilton. The personal attack was unjust, 
as personal attacks are apt to be. But the outcry against 
Washington personally did not represent general American 
feeling. When he retired, after his second term as President 
(now resolute to get back to Mount Vernon at last), there were a 
few bitter snarls against him, but most Americans realized what 
a great man they had lost. When Washington died, after a very 
short period in the retirement for which he had longed, the feeling 
of loss was universal. All America, and all Europe, honoured 
and mourned him. 






.r rV , 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON 

BIOGRAPHICAL CALENDAR 


- 1757 January 11th. Alexander Hamilton born on the island of 
Nevis, British West Indies. 

1769 Apprenticed to Nicholas Cruger, a merchant of St. Croix. 

1772 Hamilton’s account of a hurricane published in a St. Kitts 
newspaper; friends decide to afford Hamilton a college 
education on the mainland. 

Hamilton arrives in New York. 

1773 A student at King’s College (now Columbia University). 

1774 Hamilton begins to take part in the agitation of the Ameri¬ 
can colonies by speaking and by writing pamphlets. 

• 1775 Washington appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Ameri¬ 
can Army as fighting starts. Hamilton forms the “Hearts of 
Oak” Volunteers. 

1776 Hamilton a captain in an artillery regiment. 

Declaration of Independence. 

1777 Hamilton becomes military secretary and aide-de-camp to 
Washington with rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. 

October. Defeat of Burgoyne at Saratoga. 

1778 Franklin negotiates the alliance between the United States 

^ • and France. 

1779 Hamilton writes his first financial paper, a memorandum on 
the Establishment of a National Bank. 

< 1780 Marries Betsy, daughter of General Schuyler. 

J781 Further Memorandum on a National Bank. * 

Resigns military secretaryship to Washington; desires 
action. ' 

October. Surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown; Hamilton 
captures the 1st Redoubt. 

1782 Called to the Bar. Elected to Congress. 

1783 Treaty of Paris. Hamilton practises law. 

1785 Conference on waterways at Mount Vernon prepares the 
way for closer union between the states. 

1786 Convention of Annapolis on economic co-operation 
between the states; Hamilton represents New York. 
C-MA 
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1787 Convention of Philadelphia draws up the Constitution; 
Hamilton’s plan for an aristocratic constitution rejected but 
he urges unanimous support for the Constitution. 

The Federalist begun. 

1788 Hamilton forces the Constitution through the New York 
Convention. The Constitution ratified by a majority of the 

, states. 

1789 Washington President. Hamilton Secretary of the Treasury, 
Jefferson Secretary of State (for Foreign Affairs). 

1790 Hamilton’s reports on Public Credit. 

1791 Funding and assumption measures carried. Hamilton’s 
Plan for a National Bank. Growing discord in the Cabinet 
between Hamilton and Jefferson. 

1792 Washington elected President for the second time. 

1793 Resignation of Jefferson. 

1794 The Whisky Rebellion against excise levied by Hamilton. 

1795 Hamilton resigns a fid devotes himself to law and political 
organization of the Federalists from outside the Cabinet. 

1797 John Adams elected President. Hamilton virtually 
organizes a. faction within his own party against him. 

1798 Expectation of war with France. Hamilton appointed 
second-in-command under Washington. 

1800 A tic for President; choice between the two Democrats, 
Jefferson and Burr, lies with their opponents the Federal¬ 
ists. Hamilton decides for Jefferson. , 

1804 July 12th. Hamilton k.iled in a duel with Aaron Burf. # 



ALEXANDER HAMILTON 

One must make up one’s mind about Hamilton. He did more 
than any other single man to give American institutions their 
distinctive relationship to wealth. It is true that his influence was 
countered, and strongly countered, by the influences associated 
with the name of Jefferson; that it was not his Constitution 
but a more democratic one, that was adopted by the nation; 
and that the political party he founded and set in power was 
dislodged before his death and rapidly disintegrated. But the 
mark of his firm and skilful hand is set unmistakably upon 
American institutions. 

It is not a matter of declaring oneself simply for Hamilton and 
against Jefferson, or vice versa. Suchjetrospectiv'e partisanship, 
though entertaining, is inadequate,' and schoolboy debates 
between those who imagine they would have sided with one or 
the other, as with the Roundheads or the Cavaliers, George III 
or the Colonies, Disraeli or Gladstone, are of little value unless 
they serve to bring out the complexities of the situation. Never¬ 
theless, there are some characters in history so clear in their 
purpose and so tenacious in their achievement that some sort 
of personal attitude becomes essential. Hamilton is such a 
character, and to avoid partisanship altogether is impossible. 

* About the character of Hamilton as a man there is less dispute 
than there is about Jefferson, for his qualities are explicit whereas 
Jefferson’s are subtle. The dispute is not about Hamilton’s 
character but about his policy. There is,"however, one part of 
his work about which both his friends and enemies agree, and 
that is his part in persuading the thirteen states to accept the 
Federal Constitution. It would seem best to say something first 
about the man, then to discuss his policy as a financier and as a 
leader of the Federalist Party, and finally (since this is perhaps 
of particular interest at the present day) to consider his work in 
uniting the separate states in one strong federation. 

When Hamilton was a boy employed by a trading firm in the 
West Indies he wrote to a friend saying that he despised “the 
grovelling condition oCa clerk’’ because he was ambitious, and 
he concluded, “I wish there was a war.” Hamilton was lucky: 
his war came, and it made him famous. He had b^n born poor, 
and probably illegitimate. A description that he wrote of a 
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hurricane in the Leeward Islands had been published in the 
St. Kitts press and had indicated such unusual ability that friends 
and relations had found the money to send him to the mainland 
of America to have a college education. It was while he was a 
student at King's College in New York City (now Columbia 
University) that the dispute between the Governmen; of 
George Ill and the Colonies came to a head. This was 
Hamilton's opportunity, and he took it. 

Now one of the most difficult things to decide about a politician 
is how far his ambition is a virtue and how far it is a vice. Judg¬ 
ment is especially difficult when the ambition is forceful and 
avowed and yet is allied to strong personal integrity. Of 
Hamilton's personal integrity there can be no doubt. The real 
question is subtler: whether ambition may not lead a man to 
actions which he himself, had his ambition not swayed him, 
would have considered not in the public interest. There are 
three moments in Hamilton's career when this question has to 
be asked, and they are all connected with an opportunity for 
military glory. It is odd, perhaps, that this should have been so 
in the career of a man who is famous as a financier, but the 
truth is that it was an early and persistent ambition of Hamilton 
to distinguish himself as a military commander. It is quite 
possible that he had it in himself to do so, for he was personally 
courageous, admirably cool in danger, a man of great dash and 
initiative, and yet one of the most thorough and careful planners 
in political history. , ; . , 

His hopes of military fame first rose'high when the Colonies 
decided to lesist the Mother Country. One may well ask how it 
was that Hamilton, a West Indian by birth and merely a visitor 
to the mainland, came to take their side. Hamilton had^youth- 
ful fire, but there is no evidence of youthful radicalisfljrjrtshim; 
and he had no general hostility to the link with tlie/Bntish 
Crown. Why then did he, as a student, speak and write enthusi¬ 
astically for the Colonists, and volunteer eagerly to se. ve in their 
armies? It used to be said (though there is some doubt even of 
this) that he tended first to sympathise with the British Govern¬ 
ment, but that a visit to friends in Boston (just after the famous 
“Tea Party”) persuaded him of the superior strength of the 
arguments on the other side. These arguments could not have 
been the arguments of a Jefferson, seeing in the revolt the 
beginnings of a new society. The case must have been, not that 
society needed changing, not even that the connection with the 
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British Crown need necessarily be shaken off, but that he could 
not concede the right of the British House of Commons to decide 
at a distance the internal affairs of the unrepresented Colonists. 
This, after all, was the position of Washington, and it should be 
conceded that although Hamilton’s hopes of distinguishing 
himself were high he chose the side of the Colonies for firm and 
genuine reasons. That his decision was grounded in principle 
may be seen in the fact that after his first effective pamphleteering 
for the Americans he was offered strong financial inducements 
to use his pen on the other side and refused without hesitation. 

Actually his hopes were not realized directly. He did attract 
gome attention in one or two small actions, but his real achieve¬ 
ment in the war was not military. He becamp Washington’s 
secretary. There is no doubt that this position was one of great 
importance, and Hamilton’s share in the masterly letters that 
came from Washington’s tent was undoubtedly considerable. 
His position carried with it, too, the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, 
and this, at the age of twenty, was not exactly failure. Further, 
before the end of the war he had married the daughter of a 
justly esteemed American general and had at least proved his 
valour in a charge against a British redoubt at Yorktown. But 
this wa^ not the success in action he had hoped for. 

In lus later career two opportunities presented themselves, 
one rather “comic opera”, the other with most serious potenti- 
\ glides. The first was the “Whisky Boys” rebellion of 1794. 
Hamilton's Secretary of the Treasury, had had to raise revenue 
to pay for putting the country on a sound financial footing and 
he had not unnaturally resorted to an excise on alcoholic liquors. 
The farmers of the frontier had to have some cash although 
they lived mostly by kind. They raised cash by fermenting 
whisky from their surplus grain; so Hamilton’s excise hit them 
badly. When the frontiersmen of Western Pennsylvania revolted 
Hamilton forgot that he was Secretary of the Treasury, jumped 
into uniform and on to a horse, and sallied forth with Washing¬ 
ton to suppress the rebels in person. The revolt was not very 
serious and soon collapsed. The episode was not very glorious 
for Hamilton. 

. ' A much more grandiose opportunity came during the Presi¬ 
dency of John Adams. Feeling against the French was then 
running high, especially among propertied Americans who had 
no love for the work of the French Revolution. Even well- 
disposed Liberals were uneasy at the aggressive course that the 
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Revolution had by then taken. The French had treated American 
representatives in France with contempt, and Hamilton and his 
friends were frankly beating up the country for war. Their con¬ 
duct was irresponsible. Hamilton planned not only war against 
France but also, through a South American patriot in London, 
Colonel Miranda, an attack on the Spanish possessions in the 
New World. He got himself appointed, against the wishes of 
President Adams, as chief second-in-command to Washington, 
and had planned the organization of the army in some detail. 
Fortunately, Napoleon came to a sensible accommodation with 
Adams, and Adams showed the greatest courage in insisting on 
peace in spite of the war fever fostered by Hamilton and his 
associates. Whether Hamilton had or had not Napoleonic 
ambitions has been debated. Assuming that he had not, it is 
certainly true that he saw in the war an opportunity to aggrandize 
the United States and enforce his own hold at home, and one 
may say decidedly that although Hamilton might have proved 
himself a military genius it was a very good thing for his country 

' that he did not have the opportunity. , . 

Something, then, is already clear about Hamilton s personality. 
He was ambitious and eager for power. His ambition might 
defended as responsible in the sense that it 'vas rdaled to ^s 
conception of the greatness of the State bt. criticized as iMS 

responsible in that it did not greatly consider the 

people. He was a man of courage, ardour, and °rganmn8 

ability; and in addition a man of personal integn y. 
elusions are borne out by a glance at his portrait, for the face 

fascinatingly reveals the man. features had 

As one of Hamilton's biographers well says his features na 

••that rarest of all combinations, of beauty andIs reng* On 

looking at his picture one says at once Here ts 

of^utTdnous'tdeaUsrn^w'idiout^ecishin^ 

is Bxed: the gaze is direct, the jaw.*<= (Aftet 

the features there is no play o Monticello, for 

Hamilton’s death his bust was eat contemporary. 

Jefferson recognized and honour would never have been 

H has been observed that efferson s bus, »ouW -- ^ fije<J 

in the home of Hamilton.) Yet, tno gi 
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resolution above all mark the portrait, there is charm there. It 
was the charm that was shown, not to all men (for Why should 
the ordinary run of poor and ignorant people deserve it?) but 
among his friends and supporters in the fine houses of New York 
and Philadelphia. It was there, among the laces and wine¬ 
glasses and fine appointments, that Hamilton’s fire and brilliance 
delighted the men and his gay attractiveness won him the hearts 
of ladies. 

The masterfulness of Hamilton was the cause of much of his 
political success—a man less determined would never have driven 
the Constitution through the New York Convention—and at 
the same time it was the cause of his failure as a party leader. It 
is rather strange in a way that Jefferson, the hesitant, retiring 
philosopher, should have been more successful in organizing and 
leading and holding together a political party than Hamilton, 
the man who had no illusions about his fellow men and was so 
much more “practical”. But so it was. The feelings of ordinary 
men and women were felt by Jefferson, they were considered of 
little account by Hamilton. Jefferson’s leadership emerged from 
a kindly atmosphere of mutual suggestion among his associates. 
Hamilton perceived, planned, marshalled his forces, and ordered. 
All the voluntary forces of humble men’s organizing skill came 
to reinforce the professional skill of the Democratic leadership. 
Hamilton was so determined on realization of his objects 
through his own direct control that he split his party. Adams, the 
Federalist President, was a vain man, and, although talented, 
no person in Hamilton’s judgment to handle high political 
matters; so Hamilton, although nominally retired from politics, 
determined to continue as the real leader of the Federalist Party 
and to rely on associates in Adams’s own Cabinet who would be 
loyal to him and not to the President. It is no wonder that the 
Federalist Party, lacking the inspiration of a leader who could 
appeal to ordinary men and lacking as well a genuine collabora¬ 
tion among the ruling spirits, split hopelessly and forfeited the 
power on which it but shortly before had seemed to have so 
unchallengeable a grasp. 

This kind of strength was a weakness in Hamilton. Let us 
look now at the other side of the picture. Behind the brilliant, 
firm expression lay a mind of magnificent lucidity and a capacity 
for work that was amazing. Just as Hamilton’s features combined 
beauty and strength, so his mind combined brilliance and solidity. 
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His mind flashed, and he saw to the heart of a subject. But the 
flash was no flash in the pan: it was the first sign of an accurate 
and relentless fire. 

The brilliance and the solidity are to be seen in perfect com¬ 
bination in his work as Secretary of the Treasury. Starting with 
nothing, he had in a few short years made his department a 
model of organization and turned his.own mind with startling 
rapidity from one problem to another—from funding the debt 
to taxation, from the fiscal system to the state of manufactures, 
from foreign trade to the foundation of a national bank. His 
reports were produced with unrivalled speed, and when examined 
they proved to be of a reliability quite unexpected by Hamilton’s 


opponents. 

On January 23rd, 1793, the House of Representatives called 
for complete reports on the state of the Treasury. They were 
entitled to them. Hamilton was not in the habit of coming to 
the legislature for authority on every matter and some of them 
considered he was very much too much of a dictator. The party 
purpose of the demand for reports was to discredit Hamilton. 
They were asked for near the end of a session and it was thought 
impossible for Hamilton to produce the reports before the session 
ended. As the interval increased before they were produced, 
public doubt about the Secretary would, it was expected, increase 
too, and his position would be made increasingly difficult. The 
expectation was disappointed. Hamilton had produced his first 
report within twelve days of the passing of the motion, and it was 
a report full of informative detail. Within less than a month all 
four of the reports that had been called for had been completed 
and Hamilton’s vindication lay on the legislature’s table. How 
had he done this? By brilliance in seizing the heart of his subject 
and marshalling his material without hesitation. By work that 
went on day and night until his task was finished. But above all 
because the Treasury under his direction had already become a 
remarkable example of exactitude, promptness and efficiency 


based on thorough system. 

Such was the man. What was his actual financial policy. 

Hamilton’s general policy was the antithesis of Jefferson s bm. 
it can hardly be said that when he was called to the Treasury 
and began his work his financial policy was the opposite of any 
one’s. The truth is that nobody else, certainly not Jefferson, had 
a financial policy. The country was in a desperate filial 
position, and Hamilton was the only man who understood the 
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subject and had ready a serious, comprehensive and detailed plan 

for dealing with the difficulties. 

What were the difficulties? In the first place, something had 
to be done to order the confusion left over from the war. Con¬ 
gress, no doubt, had had to use the best makeshift methods it 
could for financing the war; but nobody could say that it had 
shown itself intelligent or broadminded in financial matters. 
Nor had the years since the end of the war been used to remedy 
the position. The national indebtedness was large and the, 
national credit low. There was, moreover, one exceedingly 
serious complication. The separate states, also, had had tb raise 
money to prosecute the war, and their financial condition was 
even worse than that of the Federal Government. There was no 
sign whatever that their debts would be redeemed, nor even 
that the arrears of interest would be paid. The total public 
indebtedness amounted to sixteen million pounds, a large enough 
sum in those days, and the money was owed not only to domestic 
but to foreign creditors. 

This was the first problem with which Hamilton had to deal, 
and his plan was thorough. Moreover, in principle it was honest. 
Whether it was just in method is another matter. Hamilton 
proposed that the debts of the states should be assumed as a 
whole by the United States, that the Federal Government should 
pay off afrears of interest, fund the different debts into one 
National Debt, and make arrangements for the punctual payment 
of interest in the future and the extinguishing of the principal 
through a sinking fund. This was the right course, and, except in 
one particular, no one objected. Every one was relieved that the 
problem was being tackled in thorough fashion, and “confidence” 
revived. The one important particular that did produce imme¬ 
diate criticism was the assumption of the states’ debts by the 
•Federal Government. Those states that had incurred small 
debts naturally protested at being saddled with the larger debts 
of others. In the abstract their protest was reasonable enough; 
but in practice there was no other way out, and Hamilton took 
the sensible as well as the drastic course. 

Why then did Hamilton’s financial policy produce an increas¬ 
ing opposition, until the Jeffersonians saw it as a menace to 
everything just? In the first place, because of the way in which it 
was carried through. Hamilton did not benefit personally by a 
penny from his activities as Secretary of the Treasury, but he 
cannot escape some responsibility for allowing speculators of 
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the most unsavoury kind (though belonging to the social 61ite) 
to benefit corruptly from what he did. Wind of what he proposed 
to do got round. Those who knew that he proposed the assump¬ 
tion of the debts of the states sent post-haste into all parts of the 
country to buy up at low prices the paper that the original 
holders considered, since they were not “ in the know,” 
to be practically worthless. The paper was bought for 
virtually nothing, and then realized at its face value. All that 
can be said on the other, side is that in view of the better security 
offered by the funded debt Hamilton did reduce the rate of 
interest. But his friends, the leading members of his party, and 
their friends, profited grossly by these transactions, while the 
original holders who had lent their money out of patriotism 
were defrauded. Had those who were to benefit personally from 
Hamilton’s policy abstained from voting, his measure for the 
assumption of state debts would not have passed. Madison made 
a proposal which aimed at some more proper recompense of 
the original holders, but this was defeated. While Hamilton did 
not benefit personally, he no doubt preferred his policy to go 
through this way than to be seriously interfered with, for he 
would have admitted frankly that it was his aim to encourage a 
class of rich men who would be bound to the new Federal 
Government by the strong claims'of personal interest. To such 
a policy, as he gradually came to understand it, Jefferson was 

unalterably opposed. 

The paradox has been more than once observed that the best 
way for a government to establish itself firmly is to have a large 
national debt, so long as the creditors are the citizens of the 
nation and interest is paid punctually. Who would wish to 
overturn a government that provided him with unearned income. 
To a properly administered National Debt, as the English had 
found a century before, there is a necessary corollary: a properly 
established National Bank. This was the next stage in Hamilton s 

P Here he was at once in political difficulty. The economic 
argument for the Bank was strong: it would provide the Federal 
Government with financial facilities and it would do much to 
establish a general system of credit. But, under the ’ ’ 

had the Federal Government any right to create a Bank. No J™p8 
was expressly said to that effect. So Hamilton adumbrated th 
necessary, but yet abusable, theory of ‘‘implied powers . 
course not everything that the Federal Government might do 
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could be stated finally in a single document; it must be held, by 
implication, that the Federal Government could do all things 
that were clearly necessary for the common purpose. The 
struggle was fierce. President Washington had doubts about it. 
But at last he signed the Bill, and the courts upheld his decision. r 
Hamilton’s activity at the Treasury was multifarious. But 
these were the most important features of his policy,, and from . 
them hi main intention is clear. What is to be said of his policy 
in its genei al social and economic bearing? The answer that men 
give depends upon their social sympathies and their political 
philosophy. There are, however, one or two observations that 
may be made with the purpose of showing that the question is 
not altogether simple. j 

There would have been no disagreement between Hamilton 
and his opponents that he aimed at giving increased power to 
the wealthy. The difference lay in that the Jeffersonians declared 
this to be bad, because it was unjust and relatively depressed the 
small farmers and humble people who made up the greater part 
of a still predominantly rural nation; whereas Hamilton would 
have said that, leaving aside abstract notions of equality (for 
which he had in any case no regard), it was necessary for there 
to be an enterprising commercial, manufacturing and financial 
class if the wealth of the new country was to be developed, and 
it was sound to bind this class to the Federal Government in 
ofrder to make that Government stable. 

Further, Hamilton wished the state to play a conscious part 
in controlling economic forces. He did not accept the Jeffer¬ 
sonian idea that on the whole the less government there is, and 
the less money the state spends, the better. But he wanted the 
emphasis to be on manufactures and finance. He did not much 
favour migration westwards as it took from the East the labour 
force necessary for manufacturing. Jefferson was energetic for 
owning up the West and wanted the frontier farmer to do it. 
The large-scale, development of foreign trade and of American 
industry in cities he frankly did not want, for urban plutocracy 
was something he disliked intensely and considered unhealthy in 
a nation. There is much to be said for Jefferson’s preference, but 
its consequences must be faced. Had America remained a com¬ 
munity of small farmers, could there have been the vast develop¬ 
ment of it» resources that has in fact taken place? That develop¬ 
ment has depended not only on the pioneer farmer but on the 
provision of capital. Capital is necessary to raise the standard of 
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life of a people from pioneering hardship to comfort, and 
capital can be provided on a large enough scale only in two ways, 
by private capitalists or by the state. Ideally, the development 
of the American domain should have been provided for by a 
wise Federal state, and then there might have been protection 
for the small man as well as large-scale provision. There might, 
too, have been a planned exploitation of resources instead of a 
mad and wasteful scramble. But such an idea was in nobody’s 
mind in the early nineteenth century. Hamilton had at least a 
more positive conception of the use of,federal power than 
Jefferson, but he wanted to use it in favour of the commercial 
North. The choice for the Government was really between an 
alliance with the part of the community that represented a 
primitive form of economy and an alliance with the class that 
could develop that economy. 

Hamilton chose the latter. His policy, not Jefferson’s, may 
have been the progressive one for the age. That it deliberately 
promoted inequality, corruption and social tyranny it is at the 
same time impossible to deny. That, even so, it was better for 
Americans as a whole because of the enterprising forces it 
liberated and the system of national finance to which it linked 
them, a Hamiltonian would maintain. Even if this be so, one 
must state that although Hamiltonian policy has commended 
itself to many as offering the attainment of material objects, it 
has never had the inspiration of an ideal. It accomplished for 
the United States much that was necessary and that Jefferson 
could not have accomplished. But it has had little appeal to 
those who would put the claims of humanity before those of 


money. 

This side of Hamilton’s work will always arouse controversy. 
It is time now to turn to a contribution to the nation's life which 
has won him the admiration of all Americans. Chronologically 
it preceded his work at the Treasury, but it is the side of Hamilton 
that might well be finally uppermost in our minds at the present 
time. This was his participation in the establishment ol tne 
Federal Government itself, an achievement of course not 
exclusively Hamilton’s, but (it may fairly be said) one owing 


much to his endeavours. . TT ..»j 

The conclusion of the War of Independence left the United 

States very much less than a nation. It was a loose federati 

of thirteen separate states that had only come toge 

common defence against an enemy from whom they now 
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safe. There was little inducement, except to those who had 
vision, to make the federation firm and permanent. So much 
was there a tendency to disintegrate in the years following the 
war that it seemed as if the very fruits of victory might be lost. 
Washington and Hamilton were the two statesmen who saw 
this clearly and they resolved that the Union must be consoli¬ 
dated without delay. How was it to be done? The Union must 
be shown to be a practical necessity. The campaign for the Union 
was devised and carried through by thoroughly practical men. * 

In 1785 there was a meeting at Mount Vernon between 
representatives of Virginia and Maryland to discuss their 
common interests in the western waterways. With these dis¬ 
cussions Pennsylvania and Delaware were later associated. From 
this came consideration of other practical interests that the states 
had in common. It was decided to send out an invitation to all 
the thirteen states to a convention at Annapolis the next year to 
consider their common commercial policy. 

The Annapolis Convention was attended by representatives of 
only five out of the thirteen states, and its terms of reference were 
restricted to commercial matters. But Hamilton, representing 
New York, had something much larger in view, and he patiently 
directed the Convention in what was for him mere preliminary 
work, and he persuaded it, before dispersing, to arrange to 
summon a really representative Convention, with much wider 
terms of reference, to meet in Philadelphia the following May. 
The delegates to the new Convention were, it was stated, to 
“take into consideration the situation of the United States, to 
devise such further provisions as shall appear to them necessary 
to render the Constitution of the Federal Government adequate 
to the exigencies of the Union”. 

To grasp the full boldness of this declaration one must remem¬ 
ber that there was already supposedly a Federal Government, 
that there was already a Congress of the United States, and that 
this movement started by Hamilton was entirely unofficial. It 
was, in fact, a piece of the greatest impertinence, and very 
necessary impertinence 'too. It was only when Washington was 
chosen as one of the Virginia delegates that the Convention began 
to take on an authoritative and official air. Eventually all of the 
thirteen states except Rhode Island appointed delegates to attend, 
and it was this Philadelphia Convention that really settled for 
all time that the United States should be one nation. To put it 
m a homely way, this Constitutional Convention of 1787 made 
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it certain that when men in future should speak of the United 
States they should say, “The United States is", not “The United 
States are". 

It is important to note that the Constitution adopted by the 
Convention was not the one Hamilton wanted. His own plan, 
in spite of an eloquent five-hour speech made by him in support 
of it, was rejected. Hamilton even absented himself from many 
of the later meetings of the Convention. 

His own plan had been for an authoritarian and aristocratic 
Constitution. He proposed a President who should be elected 
for life and who would himself choose Governors of the separate 
states with the power to veto any of their Acts. His Senators 
were to serve on a permanent tenure after election under a 
property qualification. This would never have done. The Con¬ 
vention had to reconcile the interests of property with the 
popular voice. Furthermore, it had to reconcile the idea of a 
central government with the interests of the individual states. 
These states had their differing types of economy and a claim to. 
special consideration which was not always narrowly partisan. 
The compromise that was effected by instituting a two-chamber 
legislature, with the Senate representing the states as states and 
the House of Representatives expressing the will of the people 
on a population basis, was the first and very sensible compromise. 
But the reconciliation was not easy and there has been much 
scope for assertion of the rival ideas of the federal and the state 
governments in American politics ever since. It was this dis¬ 
cussion at the Philadelphia Convention that began the greatest 
of all American political debates, the debate as to “State Rights . 

Of recent years historians have emphasized that this discussion 
has often been a little unreal: that partisans have been eloquent 
on one side when it suited their interests, and equally eloquent 
on' the other when their interests changed; that Jefferson, the 
first great champion of State Rights and opponent- of federal 
power, invoked the federal power on the huge scale to make the 
Louisiana Purchase; that if the South defended itself in the name 
of State Rights at the time of the Civil War, the New England 
states were historically no less on the verge of secession when it 
looked as though federal power would be in the hands of 
Southerners and used against the Northern interest. All this is 
true, but tw'o other things are also true, and are more important, 
first’ that it was and has remained essential for all Americans 
that there should be a Federal Government with powers lull 
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enough to express the collective purpose even though sectional 
interests objected; and second, that when sectional interests (or 
class interests appearing as such) were threatened, as they were 
bound to be, then unless settlement could be made by reasoning, 
adjustment' or law, it could only be by war against the 

Union. „ ' . 

Hamilton saw the first point with greater force than he saw 

the second, and when he did not get his way with his own plan 
for a Constitution he was nevertheless great statesman enough 
to become the most effective advocate for adopting the Con¬ 
stitution that had been drafted by the Convention. This was 
important, for when the Philadelphia Convention closed, much 
of the work was still to be done. The draft Constitution was in 
fact signed by only 39 out of the 65 delegates who had been 
appointed. Congress decided that at least nine of the states must 
ratify before it could become operative for those states, and this 
took nine months to happen. In those nine months it was 
largely due to Hamilton that the decision did not go the other 
way. Hamilton insisted that the country accept the Constitution. 
He did this partly through advocacy in speech and by organiza¬ 
tion, but he did it above all in the famous Federalist , the 
periodical written by Jay, Madison and himself to argue the 
case all over the country. One of the most superb things ever 
said by an American was said by Hamilton when he was asked 
to send a report to friends as to the way things were going at the 
New York Convention to adopt or reject the Constitution—and 
although every writer on Hamilton has quoted it, it deserves to 
■ be quoted again. The delegates were two to one against 
Hamilton. He said his friends were to be told this, and then he 
added, “Tell them the Convention shall never rise until the 
Constitution is adopted”. When the Convention did rise, it had 
adopted the Constitution. Hamilton had made them. Yet it 
was not “his” Constitution. This was statesmanship of a high 
order. 

In time the other states came in. Hamilton and Madison in 
the Federalist expounded the advantages of Union in the clearest 
language. The arguments were unanswerable. They examined 
in paper after paper the advantages, economic, political, military 
and diplomatic, thaf would follow from union, and the disad¬ 
vantages and even disasters that would result if the states did not 
unite firmly. One has only to think of the history of ihe South 
American republics, which failed to unite after their colonial 
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revolution, or of the wars and tariff barriers of Europe, to realize 
how right the Federalist was. 

The most important fact about the United States is a very 
simple one: its size. It is a large continental area, but it is a 
political, linguistic and economic unity. To that fact those who 
are born Americans owe at least half their good fortune. Had 
the thirteen states in 1787 decided to remain thirteen sovereign 
states in only the existing loose (and more and more loosening) 
federation, there would in the succeeding century have been 
many wars which set American against American, instead of 
one finally to prevent il. There would have been conflicting 
political and economic interests, especially in the development 
of the West, which could not have found a peaceful resolution. 
There would have been all the impoverishment of separate 
fiscal and economic units without the advantage of one large 
market for manufacture and exchange. There would have been 
nothing like the rapid development of natural resources which 
has in fact taken place. And finally, had the states remained 
divided the great powers of Europe (who still had possessions in 
North America) would never have permitted the emergence of 
the United States as a great world power but would have carried 
theii own imperial struggles into the New World in the nineteenth 


as they had in the eighteenth century. 

After the present war there is certain to be a movement among 
other states in the world for union. There may be a United 
States of Europe. There may be a Union of English-speaking 
Peoples. The areas and nations to be so united will be matter 
for discussion, but if one thing is abundantly clear to everybody 
now it is that the number of completely sovereign states on tms 
globe is much too large for its shrinking size. What are to be 

the principles ot union? . 

One way is Hiller’s way: the brutal domination of one power, 
forcing unity in servitude upon the others That s not going to be 
the way of Europe or the way of the English-speaking peop -. 
way wdl be much more nearly the way of the Unned States no 
in detail for that would be foolish, but in principle. The sell 
"overrun” part of the British Empire, too, will have its experience 
fo contribute, bu, as the history of the British Dorn,ntons has 

been that ol developing freedom away from a c « t « l aul ™" ,y ' 
and the task after the war will be the opposite one of devdopt g 
a central authority out of separate anarchy, the'experience £ 
the United States (which has been precisely that) may well « 
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of even greater fruitfulness. In the federations of the future the 
old struggles between property and people will play themselves 
out again and we shall all be Hamiltonians or Jeffersonians. 
But we shall' also have to establish a central power that can 
guarantee internal peace and prosperity, and then Hamilton s 
work in the early years of the United States may still be un- 
contentiously instructive. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON 

BIOGRAPHICAL CALENDAR 


1743 April 2nd. Born at Shadwell, Albemarle County, 
Virginia, son of Peter Jefferson, a prosperous farmer and 
surveyor, and Jane Randolph Jefferson. 

1748 Attends the “English School” at Tuckahoe. 

1752 Studies Latin, with Rev. Douglas and later with Rev. 
Maury. 

1757 His father dies, leaving him 2,750 acres of land. 

1760 Enters William and Mary College. Studies, especially 
under Dr. Small, mathematics, natural science, philos¬ 
ophy and law. Moves in the best society of Williams¬ 
burg, the Virginian capital. 

1762 Enters a law office. 

1767 Admitted to the bar. 

1769 Elected to the House of Burgesses of Virginia. 

1772 Marries Marta Skelton. They live in the part of Jeffer¬ 
son’s house, Monticello, so far built. 

1775 A member of the Continental Congress at Philadelphia. 

1776 Drafts a plan for a Constitution for Virginia. 

Drafts the Declaration of Independence. 

Retires from Congress to devote himself to Virginian 
affairs. 

Elected to a Committee of five to revise the laws of 
Virginia. 

1777-78 Revision of the laws of Virginia (126 statutes ultimately 
result from the Committee's reports). Abolition of 
entail and’primogeniture. Religious freedom guaran¬ 
teed. Attempt to establish a wide system of public 
education. 

1779 Governor of Virginia while it is subject to frequent 
raids by British troops. 

1781 Resignation. 

Begins his Notes on Virginia. 

Again a member of Congress. 

1782 Death of Mrs. Jefferson. Jefferson appointed a Peace 
Commissioner but appointment withdrawn before he 
sails for Europe. 

1783-84 Drafts many reports as a member of Congress, those on 
the North-West Territory being of special importance. 
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Responsible for the proposal to adopt the dollar as the 
unit of United States currency. Leaves for Paris. 

American Minister to France. Friendly towards the 
forces making for resolution in France. 

Returns to America. 

Secretary of State in Washington’s Administration. 
Agrees with Hamilton that the Federal Government 
shall assume the debts of individual states on condition 
that the new federal capital shall be on the banks of the 
Potomac. 

1791-93 Jefferson finds himself in increasing disagreement with 
the policies of Hamilton, which are supported by Wash¬ 
ington. Washington presses him not to resign. His 
private approval of Tom Paine's Rights of Man made 
public: Jefferson looked upon as the leading opponent 
of aristocratic tendencies. He resigns the Secretaryship 
of State (December, 1793). 

1794-96 Farming and improving at Monticello. 

1796 November. Elected Vice-president (The Federalist 
John Adams President). 

1797 President of the-American Philosophical Society. 

1798 Drafts the Kentucky Resolutions, which originated in 
opposition to the Federalists’ Alien and Sedition Acts 
and asserted the right of separate states to ignore the 
Federal Government when the latter exceeded its 
powers. 

1800 Drafts a plan for the University of Virginia. 

1801 Elected President as the nominee of the “Republican * 

(later the Democratic) Party. » ' 

1803 Invokes the federal power to purchase Louisiana from 
Napoleon. . . 

1805 President for a second term. 

1807 Increasing tension w ith Great Britain over her blockade. 

The Embargo Act, which attempts to cut off trade 
between the two countries. The policy fails and causes 
» much distress. 

1809 End of Jefferson's second term as President. 

1809 onwards. Jefferson enjoys great influence in American 
politics as the acknowledged intellectual leader ot m 
Party during the Presidencies of Madison and Monroe. 

1819 The University of Virginia chartered. Jefferson founder, 

architect and organiser. 

1826 July 4th. Death. 
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In Washington there are two famous memorials: the simple 
monolith to Washington himself and the stone stall from 
within which the image of Lincoln looks out over the capital 
.of the Union he saved. To-day a third memorial is being raised, 
to a man whose name has been more often on the lips of 
American politicians than any save Lincoln’s, to the most 
influential of American party leaders, and to the political 
philosopher whose feeling for liberty has infused the whole of 
American life. This is Thomas Jefferson. 

Jefferson was the founder of the Democratic Party (though 
in his day it was first known as the “Republican” Party), and 
this is the Party of the present Administration. Washington has 
in the main been regarded as above party, but in his second 
administration he in fact supported the Federalists under 
Hamilton. Lincoln also has now become a national figure, 
but he was a Northerner and a member of the (second) 
Republican Party, which opposed the Democrats. The Demo¬ 
cratic Party and the South have therefore felt that their contribu¬ 
tion to American life has been recognized less than it deserves, and 
so it is that there will soon be completed in the national capital 
a memorial to their greatest figure. 

This is as it should be, for Jefferson was not only the inspirer 
and organizer of a Party whose history has been nearly as long as 
that of the United States itself, but is one of the foremost names 
in the history of American civilization. His political ideas are in 
no danger of being forgotten, for they are still the subject of 
hourly dispute in America. It may be good, before discussing 
these, to indicate the wider interest of his life and achievements. 

, Even allowing for the fact that some of the sciences studied by 
Jefferson were not then developed to the point at which only a 
specialist has a right to an opinion, the range of his knowledge 
and gifts is astonishing. He was the most philosophical of 
American Presidents. As one would expect of a man educated 
in the eighteenth century the philosophy which interested him 
was political and moral, rather than metaphysical; but to this 
must be added “natural philosophy”, or, as we should say, 
science. His reading in political thought had been wide, and in 
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many languages. His knowledge of political institutions from 
those of the ancient world to those of the Europe of his own 
day was intimate. This learning he had made his own. It has 
been said that when people looked for a model on which he had 
based the Deflaration of Independence they found none, 
although it was interpenetrated with thoughts that were familiar 
to readers of liberal political philosophy. Jefferson had no 
books to his hand when he wrote it. It was written out of the 
full mind that reading had given him.* 

Political philosophers have not often been successful politicians 
and it has been complained that Jefferson's philosophical 
enthusiasms sometimes make it difficult to follow the politician 
precisely. Professor Beard, for instance, in his Economic 
Origins of Jeffersonian Democracy , suggests that Jefferson on 
some occasions was the idealist expressing his conception of the 
perfect society and on others the practical politician recognizing 
the need for accommodation in practice, so that one is not always 
quite sure of the exact position he is taking. When Jefferson 
made a plan for a Constitution for Virgin a in 1776, for instance, 
he was content for the franchise to depend upon a property 
qualification, though his plan of 1783 was somewhat wider. But 
he said that had he been a member of the Virginia Convention 
at the time (he was then a member of Congress) he would have 
spoken in favour of a “general suffrage". This is somewhat 
baffling—and it is by no means untypical of the kind of difficulty 
one meets with in studying Jefferson. Others have adopted less 
kindly explanations than Professor Beard. Hamilton frankly 
considered Jefferson a “sophist"; but that we may dismiss as 
the comment of a bitter opponent. Perhaps the fairest thing to 
say is that Jefferson was an enthusiast for ideas which he liela 
with a wealth of idealist reading and thinking behind them, 
but that he would express them by means of the same words 
which have to do duty in the workaday world of politics,, a 
world to whose slightest tremor Jefferson’s ear was acutely 
attuned. There can however be no doubt that, although t^smay 
make it extremely difficult to sum up Jefferson's behefs in a few 
neat sentences, the philosophical nature of his p° Uitcs ' 
him a much more fascinating and rewarding study than he 
politicians who have never considered their activities against 
background of general ideas about man and society. 

Besides being a politician and a philosopher Jeffcrso 

•See F. W. Hirst, Life and Letters of Thomas Jefferson, p. 
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lawyer and a scholar in the law. He had begun his study of the 
law at William and Mary College and had continued it while he 
practised, but he had not been content with the rudiments of 
legal scholarship usually considered adequate for practice. His 
test came when he was thirty-four. He was-appointed to a 
committee which was enjoined to revise the laws of Virginia, 
and this very nearly meant producing a legal system de novo. 
Jefferson had the major share of the work and drew on a great 
knowledge of the laws and law-books of Great Britain and other 
countries as well as upon wider reading which would enable him 
to shape the laws in accordance with his general ideas. In the 
space of two years the committee presented reports which were 
in time enacted in the form of one hundred and twenty-six 

statutes. 

So far, however, there has been little described which might 
not come within the ambit of politics, taken broadly. Jefferson’s 
civilization went far beyond this. He believed that the basis of 
learning was in knowledge of languages, especially the classics. 
He himself was a first-rate Latinist and Grecian, and when he 
founded the University of Virginia he desired that all its graduates 
should be at least the former. In the Minute Book of the 
University it is written in Jefferson’s own hand that “No diploma 
shall be given to anyone who has not passed such an examination 
of the Latin language as shall have proved him able to read the 
highest classics in that language with ease, thorough under¬ 
standing, and just quantity”.* One wonders whether this severe 
standard has been maintained! Modern languages were of 
course necessary in addition. Jefferson was familiar with 
French, Italian and Spanish and had some slight acquaintance 
% with German. He was also an enthusiast for the study of Anglo- 
Saxon and for the preservation of the county dialects of*Great 
Britain. And with that fine instinct of his for being himself a 
pioneer worker in every field of study that interested him he 
made a collection of the vocabularies of the American Indians 
and spent time writing to correspondents about this during the 
height of a campaign in which he was standing for President. 

One of the most admirable qualities of Jefferson is that one 
study did not tend to render him unsympathetic to different 
ones. The quotation just given about the study of the classics 
at the University of Virginia might lead one to suppose that it 
was to be the reverse of a modern university. On the contrary, 

♦Hint. 
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Jefferson saw that chairs were endowed in scientific subjects 
hitherto unrecognized in the universities of the day. He himself 
was a very distinguished scientist. He had a good general 
acquaintance with most of the physical sciences, and with 
mathematics, but was especially distinguished in zoology and 
botany. It is claimed that his Notes on Virginia classified varieties 
of flowers and animals that had not been scientifically observed 
before, as well as giving a remarkable and detailed description 
of the geology and scenery of the State. 

Nor must Jefferson the agriculturist be forgotten. While he 
was away from Monticello the estate often fell into something 
like disorder, especially financially, but the life he really loved 
was that of the scientific farmer (who was no doubt a scholar in 
the evenings) and he made a serious study of agricultural 
science and practice. He was, too, an ingenious man, and 
his invention of a new mould-board for ploughs earned him 
the associate membership of the French Society of Agiiculture. 
After this long list it will hardly be believed that Jefferson 
was also a good musician, with some musical scholarship. 
Yet such is the case. He was one of the very first to possess a 
pianoforte in America. 

It si ill remains to mention Jefferson’s greatest contribution to 
civilization outside politics. It would not be too much to say 
that he was the foremost American architect of his time. He 
not only founded the University of Virginia: he built it. It still 
remains the loveliest of all American universities. (One wishes 
that those who were responsible for modern Yale could have 
travelled south and seen how much more beautiful a genuine 
architecture is than the “Gothic” falsities they chose to erect 
in New Haven in the twentieth century.) Monticello is the 
“gem” of Jefferson’s buildings. It is beautifully set on a hill 
outside Charlottesville and is varied and perfect in its propor¬ 
tions. It owes something to Palladio and other architects 
Jefferson had studied but is an admirable example of influence 
without servile imitation. 

These then were the many accomplishments of Thomas 
Jefferson. They were not formal accomplishments merely. All 
his studies were humane studies. That is true especially of 
politics, in which interest now chiefly lies. Before attempting to 
describe his career as a statesman and the problems that arose in 
its course it may be well to state in outline (and with the limita¬ 
tions that, as already, noted, must attend any summary o 
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the ideas of so subtle and elusive a mind) what his general 
political position was. 

Hamilton’s political philosophy and programme may be 
more positively characterized than Jefferson’s, and therefore the 
easiest way to begin a characterization of the latter is to say that 
essentially it was the opposite of the former. Wherein the 
opposition chiefly lay has, however, been matter for argument. 
The three simplest summaries, each containing some but not all 
of the truth, are: that Hamilton believed in the federal power, 
Jefferson in the rights of the individual states; that Hamilton 
was an urban capitalist, Jefferson an agrarian; and that Hamilton 
was an aristocrat, whereas Jefferson was a democrat. Let us 
examine these antitheses in turn. 

Perhaps the most popular of the three was for a long time the 
first. More recently, however, historians have succeeded in 
persuading the average man interested in American politics 
that this antithesis was more superficial than profound. Both 
Hamilton and Jefferson supported the Constitution. Of the two, 
indeed, Jefferson was probably the more ardent supporter, for 
Hajnilton’s own plan had been for a more aristocratic constitu¬ 
tion with even more centralized power. Jefferson was in France 
when the Constitution was drafted and when its acceptance was 
secured, but broadly he approved of it. Hamilton, as we have seen, 
took the lead in working for its ratification, but more because 
he believed in a federal government than because he was 
enamoured of this particular Constitution. What he hoped to do 
was to secure the acceptance of some fairly strong federal instru¬ 
ment and then, by government action in the early years of its 
life, turn an only moderately satisfactory paper plan into some¬ 
thing more like the one he desired. It was precisely of this that 
Jefferson accused him. The opposition to Hamilton's policy 
naturally appeared to take the form of opposing the federal 
power. Jefferson believed that it had got into the wrong hands 
and was being used to advance policies of which he could not 
approve. By the same pattern, the defenders of particular 
interests throughout American history have appeared as cham¬ 
pions of the federal power or of state rights according to which¬ 
ever suited their book. 

More profoundly, however, there was a difference. Jefferson’s 
democracy led him to believe ardently in the local as well as the 
central organs of self-government. If men are to be ruled from 
above, as Hamilton desired, there is need for one strong central 
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power to do the ruling. If, like Jefferson, they believe in self- 
government they will wish not only the central but all the 
varying degrees of local authority to have real. functions to 
perform. It was therefore natural for Jefferson to desire a vital 
strength not only in the states, but in counties and wards, as 
Hamilton did not. This is important, but beyond this the 
antithesis should not be pushed with confidence. After all, 
there was no use of the federal power so great under Hamilton 
as that made by Jefferson when he purchased Louisiana for the 
United States. 

The second antithesis is more significant, and it is substantially 
true without need of much qualification. Jefferson came from 
Virginia. He was himself a large landowner, but, he had grown 
up on the frontier where the small farmers held their lands, 
and he had come to the conclusion that a society which gave men 
the opportunity to be independent producers was the best. 
For the merchants, who were one degree at least removed from 
primary production, he had less liking. For financiers, who 
served hardly any useful purpose at all, he had little but distrust. 
Of the growth of great cities he was genuinely afraid, for they 
seemed to him to breed types, among both rich and poor, that 
did not conduce to the good of a community. Democracy, in a 
context of agrarian independence, meant one thing; democracy 
in a context of city snobs and mobs meant another. There was 
of course an inevitable cleavage of interest between the merchants 
and financiers of New England and New York and the agri¬ 
culturists, whether large or small, of Virginia and the South. 
Hamilton’s policy, without any pretence, was to advance the 
former. Jefferson’s was to do something to right the balance by 


favouring the latter. . . 

Here we come up against a division of opinion that continues 

to the present day. A modern capita’ist will take his stand with 
Hamilton on this matter. So probably will a modern socialist, 
at any rate if his socialism'is baaed on the recognition of the 
power of the proletariat in industrialized countries. The capitalist 
will side with Hamilton because he believes in what is broadly 
Hamiltonian policy. The socialist will do so because, a l th ? u ^ 
he deplores capitalism and wishes to overthrow it, he believes 
that capitalism is a necessary stage and that only out of the 
conditions created by capitalism will socialist equality a 
socialist prosperity emerge. Those who side with Jefferson mil 
be (to revive a term of G. K. Chesterton s) something like 
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distributivist Liberals, or those who believe in the “middle 
way” between capitalism and socialism practised by agrarian 

Scandinavia. . , , 

It should be said that Jefferson’s policy was, as he recognized 

himself, much more practical for America than for most other 

countries. There was unlimited land, and there were unlimited 

natural resources. There was need for little foreign trade and (he 

thought) for little manufacturing industry. If the vast areas from 

the Alleghanies westward were settled and cultivated by small 

independent farmers there should be ample prosperity, and a 

democracy that was real instead of one degenerating into either 

plutocracy or demagogy, as would be almost inevitable if the 

dominant life in the United States became that of the big city. 

Of the three antitheses , the most important, though not the 

simplest to define, is the third. To Hamilton the people was 

simply “the great beast”. He would have considered that any 

society relying upon the judgment of the ordinary citizen was 

doomed to speedy dissolution through mob ignorance, mob greed 

and mob violence. In a society like the American, which lacked 

the monarchs and aristocrats of Europe, the only power which 

could keep society together was the aristocracy of wealth. The 

rich must therefore be placed in a position of dominance through 

the political and economic institutions of the state. Nor did 

Hamilton cherish any hope that however unfitted the masses 

might be for political pow'er at a given moment they could be 

made ready for equal citizenship by general or civic education. 

He desired, and did his best to establish in America, a class 

society with the rich in control. 

To these conceptions Jefferson w'as unalterably opposed. 
If the rule of the people had its dangers in their ignorance, the 
rule of the rich had its greater dangers in their greedy deter¬ 
mination to maintain their wealth and increase it. Hamilton’s 
system, he was certain, meant corruption. To the charge that 
democracy meant the rule of the ignorant Jefferson also had his 
reply. His conception was of an educated democracy. He was by 
far the most progressive educationalist of his time, and in Virginia 
he planned a thorough system of public education from which the 
poorest might benefit as much as the wealthy. flftis idea of a 
democracy was also, it should be stated, one in which the average 
voter would be shrewd, independent and not easily corrupted: a 
community of independent producers. Fundamentally, as Jeffer¬ 
son himself pointed out, the difference between the two parlies 
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came to this, that Hamilton’s party was based on fear of the 
people, his party on trust in them. 

This, however, puts the matter a little too simply. There are 
at least three questions that every one will ask about Jefferson’s 
democracy. First, did it extend even to the negro slaves? In 
Jefferson's mind it certainly did. All men, not only white men, 
were created free and equal. He looked forward to the end of 
slavery on the American continent. Secondly, if Jefferson was 
really a democrat, was he prepared to lead the small farmers 
against his fellow plantation owners? The answer is not quite so 
clear here, for the reason that in fact both the big planters and 
tlie small farmers of Virginia feared trading New England and 


New York more than they feared each other, and what Jefferson 
accomplished was something like an alliance of the two. Never¬ 
theless, aristocrat though he was himself, Jefferson was quite 
clear that he desired real power to be with the small men, not 
with the great families, and in his Virginia legislation abolishing 
entail and primogeniture he did something very effective to break 
up the big estates and the consolidated power of the great 
families. The third question concerns the urban proletariat, 
still small in Jefferson’s time but even then not to be ignored 
altogether. What was the message of Jeffersonian democracy 
for them? In theory, not much, for Jefferson frankly distrusted 
the artisan and feared the proletariat. In practice, however, he 
made a bargain between his agrarian power and the power of the 
city populace of New York controlled by certain machine- 
politicians. Without this bargain Jefferson might never have been 
elected President. With it he secured power and compromised 
his own ideals. The strangest political combination > n America 
to the Englishman has always been that of Tammany Hall ana 
the' Southern Democrats. Tammany Hall goes back to the 
eighteenth century. Jefferson began the alliance between 
Southern Democrats and the corrupt machine politics of the 
Northern cities (this of course is not to imply that there have not 
been Republican machines equally corrupt; there certaiy • 

He would probably have been horrified had he lived to see the 


•esults of hiv^liance. . , lv 

Jefferson's ftnmediate demand for a more S ° C ^ 

ifter his return from France gains mor e point when one remembe 
hat while he had been away there had been significant charig 
n American society. Jefferson was distressed to on hts 

■eturn that in New York and Philadelphia especially there was 
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newly-grown school of aristocratic manners which was much 
more like an imitation of the feudal Europe he had left than the 
Revolutionary America he had known. Those who had during 
the war sympathized with Great Britain seemed to be conspiring 
with Hamilton to ape the manners of courts. Even Washington, 


whose style in his great office was one of grave ceremonial, had 
perhaps gone too far. At any rate Jefferson made his protest 
and when he became President dressed and behaved in a style of 
extreme (or as his opponents said, of ostentatious) simplicity. 

, Even the foreign diplomats who ate at his hospitable table 
were seated according to pleasure or convenience, without any 
attention to precedence. 

The protest as to behaviour was of course only the obvious 
side to the general protest against Hamilton's attempt to form 
an aristocracy of wealth. In manners the Jeffersonian tradition, 
reinforced especially by Lincoln, has won the day. In more 
fundamental matters the same cannot be said. Rather has the 
battle been uneven. Time and time again in American history 
the wealthy have had their way. Time and time again has the 
democrat spirit of the people risen against them. The protagonists 
have found themselves in both parlies. Republican Lincoln 


was nearer to Democratic Jefferson than to Hamilton. The 
Democrats under Calhoun were far indeed from the politics of 
their founder. There have always been sections in each party 
that have been aristocratic or democratic and one or other of 
these sections may at a certain moment have got control. But 
by and large it is true that since the time of Grant the Republican 
Party has stood for the interests of big business, and progressive 
movements within it have had-to break away, whereas the spirit 
of Jeffersonian protest has been able on occasion to come to the 
fore again through the medium of the Democratic Party. 

Let us turn now to see how these principles and ideals worked 
themselves out m the actual career of Jefferson. The first thing to 

n ° te u S a'a blPlh ' Jefferson,s father was a surveyor and farmer 
who had done well and had ended by being a substantial land- 

S r ’J 1 Ut on the frontier of Virginia, not among the aristocratic 
Tidewater families. However, he had made friends in superior 

S ° C i ety ^ ,n r particu,ar - had married Jane Randolph, 

ofVi^ 8ed r t0 r ne °l! he weallhiest and most distinguished 

frontier* bid" ^ lhes ' Thus h,s son grew up something of a 
£tt^ th consetous sympathy for the small democratic 

settler, and yet at the same time he w-as acceptable in the best 
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Virginian society, as he found to his pleasure when he was a 
student in the Virginian capital. Jefferson retained the strong 
democratic sympathies as well as the cultivated tastes and he 
managed to move happily at ease in both his worlds. 

After his youth among the “settlers” as distinct from the 
“planters” of Virginia, his education at the College of William 
and Mary, and his early practice as a lawyer, Jefferson entered 
the Virginia House of Burgesses. There he soon made his mark. 
In 1775 ho attended the first Continental Congress as a young 
political leader (perhaps more philosopher than politician) 
who had shown especial skill as a drafter of documents. In 
1776 he drafted a new Constitution for Virginia (which was too 
radical to be accepted) and then at the second Continental 
Congress came the first great moment of his life: he was put on 
to a committee to draft a Declaration of Independence for the. 
United States. The others left it to Jefferson, and although 
Congress did not accept all the paragraphs he wrote (they 
significantly expunged his bold declaration against slavery) 
almost every word they did accept-was of his writing. He thus 
became, at the age of thirty-three, the author of the most 
famous document in American political history. 

It is worth pausing a moment to ask what this famous docu¬ 
ment says and what it stood for and stands for now. It is, of 
course, written in good, sound eighteenth-century English (that 
is why, according to Mr. H. L. Mencken, twentieth-century 
Americans fail to apply it—Mencken, in an impious moment, 
translated it into twentieth-century American, so that they 


The Declaration’s argument for independence was lcs s 
important than the democratic philosophy it expressed. There 
was an account of the grievances of the Americans agains 
British Crown, of course, but these were what psychologists 
would call “good” reasons rather than “real” masons, 
real reason-and this came out in the whole tone of the Deda 
tion-was that the Americans felt free and independent and 
therefore had the right, if they chose to be in fa*f«ca d 
independent. Now many political philosophers have scorned 
appeals to “natural rights” as so much sophistry (and they of£ 
are); but if it comes to talking of rights it seems hard to resist the 
conclusion .hat the Americans had as much ngM m £ 
independent, because they wanted to be, as GeorgeL 
keep them dependent because he wanted them not to be. 
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Jefferson's invocation of the natural rights of men went, 
however, much deeper than this. In the Declaration he was not 
merely declaring that the United States could be a nation, he 
was saying what kind of nation Americans had the right to make; 
And that kind of nation was one in which men were equal and 
neither kept down by privilege nor bullied by governments. 
The most famous sentence of all runs: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness; that to secure these rights, govern¬ 
ments are instituted among men, deriving their just power from 
the consent of the governed; that whenever any form of govern¬ 
ment* becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the 
people to alter or abolish it, and to institute new government, 
laying its foundations on such principles, and organizing its 
powers in such form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect 
their safety and happiness.” 

This was really revolutionary. Indeed it was an amazing 

principle to be adopted by a Congress made up of lawyers, 

landowners and merchants. They must have been in a mood of 

high hysterics such as that which overcame the French nobles 

when they*voted away their feudal privileges in Paris on the 

famous revolutionary August 4th. In later years many an' 

American politician has indicated, if he has not openly stated, 

that he considers all this part of the Declaration to be so much 

nonsense. Mostly, of course, the Declaration has met the general 

fate of idealist documents: every one in official life quotes it, 

schoolchildren are made to learn it by heart, everybody “believes” 

it, and nobody except an odd crank ever thinks of putting it fully 
into practice. 3 


wWhA ff * n " ^Declaration. If you had asked him 
whether his all men who had the right to liberty included negro 

slaves he would have said yes. Indeed he made that clear from a 
later passage in the Declaration—but this was too much for the 
Southern plantation-owners and the New England slave- 
^ n d n ers ’ so Congress expunged it. (Some years later, in 1784, he 
proposed to Congress that after the year 1800 no slavery be 
allowed in the territories that afterwards became four o7the 
slave states, ,nd the proposal failed of adoption by a single 
vote—perhaps the most fateful single vote in the history of any * 
democratic nation.) If you had asked Jefferson if he r^ 
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meant that the people could change their form of government as 
often as they liked if they thought it was not bringing them the 
benefits to which they had a right, he would have said yes again. 
Indeed, he said that there ought to be a revolution and recasting 
of the constitution every twenty years just to keep things moving. 

Where the difficulty comes is with the interpretation of 
“Liberty”, and here we have the central weaknessof all Liberalism 
(for Jefferson was, in our terminology, a philosophic Liberal). 
Does Liberty include the right to accumulate property, with the 
inevitable adverse consequences of that for the liberty of others? 
Jefferson, looking backward to rural pioneering instead of 
forward to industrial mass-production, was then hardly conscious 
of the question. Has a great business corporation (it has been so 
construed by property-minded lawyers) the right to ''liberty” and 
“the pursuit of happiness” (i.e. profits)? For it must be 
remembered that even corporations, by a legal fiction, have been 
held to be persons and so to have the rights which persons have. 
Such questions suggest why the Declaration sometimes seems 
incongruous in modern America. 

To think of Jefferson only as a manifesto-writer would be a 
mistake. In Virginia at least he did something radical to recon¬ 
struct society. During the War of Independence (a war that was 
“right on his doorstep”—his own home, MoniiceUo, was at 
one time occupied by the British) Jefferson remodelled the laws of 
Virginia. As has already been stated, his revision of the law of 
inheritance virtually ended the domination of the great Tide¬ 
water” families. Jefferson strove also to introduce a complete 
religious freedom under the law (Anglicanism had until thed 
been the only religion not carrying disqualification with it) and 
he succeeded at least in substantial measure. In 1779 he became 
Governor of Virginia. He was then still only thirty-six years old, 
and this shows in what esteem he was early held in h.s native 
state. But his eovernorship, possibly because he was not a great 
administrator, possibly because he could do no ntore with the 
British raiding regularly, was not a happy one, and in 1781 lie 


re He" went back to Congress in 1783 and was its Chairmanfor 

a period belbre sailing for France, where he ' v “‘° 
Franklin as American Minister. Before he went he d.d onepw* 

of work which was in itself small, but wh.ch woulfl have S^en 

him an odd half-anonymous permanency in American M 
nothing else had: he recommended drat the doUar be the unit of 
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American currency and that the decimal system be used in its 
coinage instead of the absurd and complicated English system of 
pounds, shillings and pence. He left for France in 1784. 

Jefferson was at home in France. It has sometimes been 
suggested that in his political philosophy he was indeed more 
French than American. But the truth is with those who point out 
that Jefferson’s political ideas derive more from Locke and English 
believers in “Liberty” than from anybody else and that he was at 
home in the France of the days just before the Revolution precisely 
because such English ideas were then very much at home there too. 
It is, however, also true that Jefferson, like some French “phil¬ 
osophers”, was ready to apply English ideas of Liberty rather 
more uncompromisingly than the English ever had. 

Jefferson sailed home again to America after the Bastille had 
fallen but before the more violent stages of the Revolution and 
one may well speculate what his attitude to it would have been 
had he stayed. He was logically for a society of complete 
political equality, but he was a humane idealist, not a Jacobin. 
His contacts while he was in Paris were with such men as La 
Fhyette and one can hardly believe that he would not have 
regarded Robespierre with revulsion. His attiiude would 
probably have been that of his equally radical and equally 
humane friend Tom Paine. Tom Paine, an Englishman who had 
helped immensely by his pamphleteering in America to stir 
American opinion to the thought of independence, had been 
made a citizen of France and had gone there; but his opposition 
to the execution of King Louis XVI would, it is said,'have cost 
him his life had not the warder who placed crosses on the doors 
of the doomed by sheer accident forgotten him. 

In America again Jefferson was obviously marked for high 
office, and Washington invited him to become Secretary of 
State (or as we should say. Foreign Secretary) in his first adminis¬ 
tration. For a while Jefferson supposed that this administration 
might work harmoniously for the betterment of the United 
States. His deep enmity to Hamilton did not develop at first. 
Indeed, Hamilton procured Jefferson’s assent to one of his first 
measures to make America safe for the owners of paper-property 
—the measure by which the Federal Government assumed the 
debts of the individual states—by an apparently friendly quid 
pro quo that the new capital city of the nation should be on the 
Potomac. Jefferson later behaved as though he felt he had been 
tricked. Actually he had not seen through Hamilton’s proposal 
D—MA 
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to its social implications, and although this was his own 
fault, that was likely to make him (as most men) more and not 
less resentful. 

This marked the beginning of that fundamental hostility of 
which something has already been said. Things being as they 
were, the political differences being based on a clash of social 
interests which had to be fought out, Washington was right to 
allow Jefferson eventually to resign, and Jefferson was right to 
begin to form an opposition party. At this distance of time it is 
easier than it was then to forget personal rancour and take a 
balanced view. Partisans of Hamilton have accused Jefferson of 
evasiveness in his conduct, partisans of Jefferson have said that 
Hamilton was not only a hard-hitting but an unscrupulous 
opponent. The fundamental issues still remain, but those 
personal feuds are mostly “old, unhappy far-off things and 
battles long ago”. What may be said fairly is that Jefferson either 
remained, or appeared to remain, calm and philosophic in his 
personal attitude, whereas an attack stung Hamilton to angry 
reply. The printing presses of the country burned with retorts 
written by Hamilton and his friends, and on the other side by 
denunciations from followers of Jefferson who clearly had not 
learned their master's philosophic calm. 

The remarkable thing about Jefferson’s leadership is that it 
was conducted, not in the political field, but from his home at 
Monticello. There he lived the life of the progressive and 
ingenious farmer and the hospitable Virginian. But his letters 
reached his lieutenants everywhere, and at a distance he surely 


built up the new party. , , 

Its rise to power was remarkably swift. Washington s 
successor as President was the Federalist John Adams (the same 
who had nominated him as Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
• at the beginning of the War of Independence). By the method of 
election then prevailing (it was changed in 1804) it was possible for 
Adams’s opponent Jefferson to be elected Vice-President. Adams, 
though a learned and remarkable man, was noi a successful 
President and he did not win a second term. Jefferson succeeded 

■ him. But only just. In the election Jefferson and the New York . 

machine politician Aaron Butt tied in the number of votes they 
received in the Electoral College and the election was thrown 
into the House of Representatives when, oddly enough, the 
defeated Federalists could now choose which Democrat, Burr or 
Jefferson, should be elected. It was very much to Hamilton 
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credit that he threw his weight into the scales for Jefferson; 
and Jefferson Was elected. Hamilton prophesied at the time 
that whatever Jefferson had said anc^ whatever he believed, 
he would not, in fact, be likely to diminish the power of the 
executive once he was the executive, nor seriously interfere 
with the structure of financial power that Hamilton himself had 
built. 

So it turned out. Jefferson’s most famous action during his 
two terms as President was the “Louisiana Purchase’’. This 
purchase, from Napoleon, of a great territory stretching from 
the mouth of the Mississippi to far west of its whole course could 
only have been carried through by a use of the federal power 
which was strongly out of accord with Jefferson’s principles. 
This indeed troubled Jefferson's mind and he thought at one 
time of justifying himself by an amendment to the Constitution. 
But the justification to every American lay in the facts. Americans 
had long looked with anxious eyes on the mouth of the 
Mississippi, for it provided a vital outlet for their trade at New 
Orleans. Perhaps even more important was the realization that 
unless the United States controlled both banks of the river (he 
pioneers working their way steadily westward would sooner or 
later either come under the control of the power holding the right 
bank or would by their independent spirit involve their parent 
country in war with a European Power. Now while Spain held 
this vast territory, popularly known as Louisiana (though it was 
very much larger than the State that now goes by that name),'' 
anxiety w^s not over-great. But in 1800 Spain secretly agreed 
to cede the territory to France, and France under Napoleon was a 
very d.fferent matter from Spain. When the effects began to be 
seen negotiations were started to attempt a deal with Napoleon, 

!° s “ rpr,se of the American negotiators Napoleon 
hfwoum r r $,5 ' 00 °- 000 - His real reason was probably that 

control-of Hip t° W T n l t0 Ens,ish s ' n cc they had 

these days when il is said ^at the British 
that l iI S Ame [ lca D s . ch,ef defence it is perhaps interesting to note 

‘ !hf M Fleet ° f a " earlier day ‘hat enabled°the 

, h M,SS,SS, PP‘ and the Rocky Mountains— 

rSnextro , 0 ? 151 ’' StateS -'° COme int ° at all 
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ally with the British, for their blockade was much the more'real 
Jefferson did not want and was not prepared for war, but he 
made the foolish mistake of an economic offensive which he had 
not the economic power to sustain or the military or naval 
power to supplement. Indeed he undertook it to avoid war. 
But his Embargo Act forbidding American trade with Europe 
did American traders harm without hurting the Briiish. The 
muddle went on under Jefferson’s successor, Madison and led 
to the very foolish war of 1812-1814 between the two countries. 

Historians have often expressed surprise that in his internal 
policy Jefferson did not do more to carry out his ideal of a 
democratic society. He did something. He once characterized 
his diffeiences with Hamilton on financial policy by saying that 
these did not lie in Hamilton’s recognizing the necessity for a 
proper plan for dealing honestly.with the national debts and his 
disagreeing, but in the fact that he wanted to wipe out the debt 
in time whereas Hamilton wanted there to be a permanent 
debt as a buttress of his economic structure. Substantially, 
Jefferson was right. During his own Presidency by rigid govern¬ 
mental economy and by the help of his able Secretary of the 
Treasury, Gallatin, he did diminish the national debt. He also 
encouraged simplicity in governmental habits and manners. 
But these were the only two blows he really struck at the 
Hamiltonian system. In part he seems to have believed that the 
real danger was that the federal power should be used in the 
interests of the financial class Hamilton befriended; if it was in 
the hands of Jeffersonians the danger was much less, and there 
was not so much wrong with the federal power as such. There 
were one or two corrections of previous Federalist partisanship, 
such as the appointment of a host of judges by President Adams 
on the very night of his leaving office. But by and large nothing 
radical was done to alter the social structure. 

Jefferson indicated that in his view the damage had already 
been done; that it was not practical politics to overturn 
Hamiltonianism complete. The Federalists probably knew 
that that was his view when they were choosing between himself 
and Burr in 1801, though there was of course nothing like a 
bargain. Perhaps Jefferson was right. But to those who have 
sympathized with him the actual record has been somewhat 
disappointing. He has almost -Ct a tradition by which the 
democratic protest in American politics only partially succeeds in 
positive enactments. 
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Were it protest only, it would be of importance; for though it 
may be largely negative so far as enactment is concerned it is 
far from negative in setting the tone of American political and 
social life. Jefferson will not, on the whole, be remembered as 
one of the great executive officers of the American nation. 
But he will be remembered always because he did stand, liberally, 
honestly and passionately, for the most precious ideal in politics: 
the right of all men, rich and poor,'to think their own thoughts 
and to act their own lives, free from the tyrannies of govern¬ 
ments, property owners and superstirions. These things more 
than justify the memorial in Washington. 





ROBERT E. LEE 

BIOGRAPHICAL CALENDAR 


1807 January 19th. Bom at Stratford, Westmoreland 
County, Virginia; fifth child of “Light Horse Harry” 
Lee (soldier in the War of Independence and later 
Governor of Virginia) and his second wife. 

1811 Father, ruined by speculation, moves to Alexandria, 
Virginia; then to West Indies (dies 1818). Robert goes 
to the Alexandria schools and cares for his invalid 
mother. 

1825. Enters West Point (U.S. Military Academy) from which 
» he graduates second in his class in 1829. 

1831-34 Assistant engineer at Fort Monroe, Virginia. 

1831 Marries, at Arlington, Mary Ann Randolph Custis, a 
great-granddaughter of Martha Washington. 

1834-37 Assistant in office of Chief Engineer, Washington. 

1837 Superintending engineer for upper Mississippi and 
Missouri rivers. 


1841-46 

1846-47 

184 $. 

1852 

1855 

1859 

1861 


1862 


Stationed at Fort Hamilton, New York Harbour. 

Distinguishes himself with the American Army in 
Mexico both for engineering skill and personal bravery. 

Brevet Colonel at Fort Carroll, Baltimore. 
Superintendent at West Point. 

Lieut.-Colonel of Cavalry in Texas. 

Puts down John Brown’s raid at Harper’s Ferry. 
Recalled to Washington. 

Offered field command of U.S. Army as war is seen to be 
inevitable; he declines and resigns from the U.S. Army. 
Chosen by Virginia to command her forces. 

July. Not very successful campaign in' West Virginia. 

August. Military adviser to Jefferson Davis with rank 
of general. 

November. Organises defences of Atlantic coast. 
March. Again adviser to Davis, 
w Commander of Army of Northern Virginia. 
Richmond~ JU y 2nd * Tlie * Seven Da y s ”l relief of 
August 30th. Pope defeated at second Battle of 
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Manassas, or Bull Run, but the defeat not followed up. 
September. Lee advances^ into Maryland. Battle of 
the Antictam, or Sharpsburg, after which Lee withdraws 

into Virginia. . 

December 13th. Burnside’s attack at Fredericksburg 

decisively repulsed. 

1863 May 2nd. Lee and Jackson brilliantly defeat Hooker at 
Chancellorsville, but Jackson killed. 

June. Lee again in Northern territory, but loses touch 
with his cavalry as Stuart goes off on a spectacular raid. 
July 2nd. Longstreet delays his attack on Cemetery 
Ridge at the Battle of Gettysburg; failure of Pickett s 
famous charge (July 3rd) and retreat of Lee (July 4th). 

[864 ' May. Grant, after a successful campaign in the West, 
crosses the Rapidan and begins to threaten Richmond. 
He is checked at Spottsylvania. 

June. Lee checks Grant again at Cold Harbour. Grant 
starts a siege of Petersburg in an attempt to wear Lee 

down. 

1865 March. Sherman, concluding his campaign m the 
South, closes in by way of North Carolina. Sheridan 
coming down the Shenandoah Valley. Lee attempts to 
break out of the ring by an assault on Fort Stedman 

April 1 3rd. S Evacuation of Petersburg and Richmond. 
April 9th. Lee surrenders to Grant at Appomattox 

S°p1cmb°r US Lec, still theoreticallya paroled n pri g59~ f 
war, becomes President of Washington College, 

Works* uTl h!s ? death for reconciliation and cultural 
rehabilitation of the South. 

1870 October 12th. Dies at Lexington. 
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The name of Robert E. Lee has inspired a devotion hardly won 
by any other American. In Virginia and the South it is wor¬ 
shipped. In the North, where he has found one of his best 
biographers, he is thought of now as one of the great Americans. 
In England students of military history from General Wolselcy 
to Major-General Maurice have long been fascinated by his 
genius, and laymen have become enthusiastic over his qualities 
as a soldier and a man. The finest contribution of the North to 
the wider history of humanity was not the general. Grant, but 
the statesman, Lincoln; in the South it was not the statesman, 
Jefferson Davis, but the general, Lee. 

What has won Lee this place in the devotion of the South 
and in the admiration of the world? It might seem that he owed 
it in part to the fact that he was the hero of a lost cause. Lost 
causes, even more than successful ones, gather round them the 
affection of the children of those who suffered and died, and the 
legend of the South has certainly not lacked its recorders and, 
one might fairly say, its colourists. But this is too easy an 
explanation. The devotion of men to Lee has been more solidly 
based than, say, was the devotion of the Highlanders of Scotland 
to the memory of Bonnie Prince Charlie. 

The foundation of it all was in the feelings of his own men 
towards him. They knew what he was like. Except for a brief 
period at the beginning of the Civil War he led them. Under 
him they saved the Southern capital from destruction when it 
seemed certain to fall. Under him they advanced into the North 
and with Stonewall Jackson’s dash wedded perfectly to his 
strategy they threatened Washington and all but won the war 
for the weaker side. After the failure at Gettysburg there came 
the long struggle to defeat the Northern armies in Virginia and 
to make the North so tired that it would allow the South to go 
its own way. It was Lee’s generalship that kept the South in the 
war for so long. Throughout the years of bitter fighting he took 
the nsks that his solders took: once their anxiety was so great 
that they called him back to the safety of the lines. He lived as 
hard and as simply as they did. It was rare for him to sleep in a 
house, and the furniture in his tent was little more than a chair 
or a packing case, his tin plate and cup and knife and fork. In 
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all the varying fortunes of the war Lee took responsibilities for 
the defeats and when Jackson or Stuart brought off some 
daring coup he freely and generously gave them the praise. 
Actually Lee was not the care-free, hard-drinking, dashing type 
that is supposed to have been the ideal of the South. His 
character was of a grave simplicity that in the end won men to him 
more. In some ways he was an aristocrat; in all ways he was a 
gentleman. His tolerant piety, his friendly firmness and his 
freedom from spiritual pride made every man in the army feel 
that he was one with his general. Jt is easy to be cheered in 
triumph. When Lee came back from the final surrender to 
Grant at Appomattox Court House, the cause in ruins and the 
fighting lost, a far more remarkable thing happened: his ragged, 
hungry and defeated soldiers gave him spontaneous cheers. 

Such was Lee as the soldiers of the Confederacy, and especially 
of the Army of Northern Virginia, knew him. Yet it has been 
said that he was not personally very much like the Cavalier type 
that romanticizing writers have so often made the Southern 
soldier appear. Nor—and this should be especially emphasized— 
was Lee as a Virginian really representative of the South on 
whose behalf the war was fought. Virginia joined the Confed¬ 
eracy; but it was not Virginia that was responsible on the 
Southern side for bringing the quarrel to the point of war.. Lee 
himself was torn terribly between the two sides, not North and 
South, but the Union and his native state. The story has often 
been told of that night he spent at his home on Arlington 
Heights, within view of Washington, trying to decide whether 
he should defend the Union in whose service he had spent his 
life, and in which he deeply believed, or.the state which was his 
home and which was the very centre of his patriotic feeling. 

It was,Lee's father, the famous “Light Horse Harry”, who had 
pronounced the most famous of all eulogies of Washington. 
Washington had founded the United States: It was not for 
Lee, who revered his fathe • and all he believed in, to wish the 
United Slates disunited. Again, the loyalties formed for years 
in the United States Army were not easily to be forgotten. Lee 
had been at West Point, he had fought on the frontier and 
against the Mexicans, he had earned distinction, and he was °£ e 
of the ablest and highest officers in the Army. How could e 

abandon all this? .. 

Certainly not for slavery. Lee was opposed to slavery. Luce 

his fellow Virginians Washington and Jefferson before fum, 
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although he owned slaves himself he lent his example towards 
making slavery as humane as possible and he looked forward to 
its gradual disappearance. In Virginia it had been reasonable to 
look forward to the disappearance of slavery, for it was un¬ 
economic and it was repugnant to Jeffersonian Democracy. 
The large estates on which it had been most prevalent had been 
•seriously impoverished through indifferent methods of cultiva¬ 
tion, and the slaves (who, unlike wage-slaves, could not simply 
be turned adrift when things went badly) were often a liability. 
Nor were the great families of Virginia, thanks to Jefferson’s 
legislation, what they once had been. 

But something had happened in the states farther to the South. 
Wealth was discovered in cotton. Land was easy to come by: 
the Indians had it, but who were they to resist progress? Across 
the ocean, in the fast expanding mills of Lancashire, was an 
apparently insatiable market. Here, then, in the states along the 
Gulf of Mexico was the perfect opportunity for slave labour. 
English people commonly picture the fine houses of the Southern 
gentlemen as embodying a civilization rich wirh long and 
comfortable tradition. Actually, the fine houses and the great 
plantations where the darkies ^picked the cotton were less than a 
quarter of a century old when the Civil War began. This was 
a new civilization; and it was not very civilized. The slavery of 
the cotton-fields was much more brutal than that of the rest of 
the South. In the states higher up the Mississippi to be “sold 
down the river” was the most terrible fate that could befall a 
negro (readers of Huckleberry Finn will remember that it was 

the threat of this that made Miss Watson’s nigger Jim run 
away). * 

A humane system may produce humane masters; a brutal one 
demands brutality to make it work. The Southern planters 
unlike Lee, commonly had the veneer of the aristocrat without 
the humanity of the gentleman. Their overbearing temper had 
done much to make divergence of economic interest inevitable 
cause for war There was, however, a really deep divergence of 
interest between the cotton kingdom and the growing industrial 
and commercial empire of the North. For instance, a tariff 
imposed in the interest of Northern industry would increase the 
price of goods that the South wanted cheap. Jhe whole principle 
of Hamiltonian finance was likely to operate in favour of the 
commercial and financial classes and against the planters. The 
irritation of the South was made the greater because they felt that 
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time was not on their side. The North was growing in popula¬ 
tion, in wealth and in power while the South could at best look 
forward to only a brief prosperity unless something was done to 
help her; the method of production by slave labour could bring 
quick but not permanent wealth. 

Which section was to wield the real power in the Union? 
In the old days, in spite of the enterprise and determination of 
the people of New England, the balance had tended to be with 
the South, led by Virginia. A very large number of the ruling 
personalities of the United States in its early days had come from 
• that Commonwealth. But then the South had had many demo¬ 
cratic elements in it. There were divergencies of economic 
interest between the North and the South, as between different 
groups within each; but there was no economic fissure corre¬ 
sponding to state boundaries and going right through the middle 
of the nation as there was by the mid-century. If you looked for 
the typical democratic American in the early days of the 
century you would probably find him among the individualist 
farmers and pioneers in Western Virginia or Tennessee or 
Kentucky. Andrew Jackson was their typical figure; and he 
represented a continuance into a rougher age of Jeffersonian 
democracy. Such men could find widespread sympathy among 
the ordinary people of the North. 

The new South was different both in its economic structure 
and in its social and political philosophy. Under Calhoun, of 
South Carolina, the principles of Jefferson were frankly, 
abandoned. The states of the middle part of the country (then 
of course the West”) began to come more and more into the 
Northern orbit. Not Jackson, but Lincoln, born in Kentucky 
but reared in Illinois, was the typical “Westerner” of the 'fifties 
Natural tendencies suggested that the North would be the 
dominant power in settling and developing the West, and how 
ccmlci the South accept that without giving up the struggle 


No responsible Northerner in the years before the war starter 
proposed to upset the economic life of the South by abolishin, 
slavery where it existed. The Abolitionists were noisy but no 
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could not make up for slavery's central wrong. But responsible 
people, such as Lincoln, however much they hated slavery, 
realized that immediate abolition would do injustice to the 
_ owners and would not be the best way to give the negroes a 
chance to live in a free world. The matter on which they did 
take a firm stand, however, was that there must be no extension 
of slavery: the rest would follow in time. 

For the South this would not do. They wanted to end the 
Missouri (Compromise which had set -territorial limits to slavery. 
They struggled to get their way in Kansas, and succeeded for a 
time. They endeavoured to make California a slave state (why 
else, said the North, had they fought the Mexican War?); but 
California decided otherwise. When Lincoln was elected 
President in 1860 they knew that they had failed. The result of 
the election was the signal for South Carolina to secede. The 
six other cotton states followed, and before Lincoln had been 
inaugurated the Confederacy had been formed. 

It has been maintained that the move came too late. If the 
South had seceded ten years earlier, when Calhoun had been 
at the height of his power, the North might have felt unable to 
resist. A great Southern empire might have been founded 
ranging through Texas to the West and with obvious oppor- 
tunitcs of further expansion to the South. But after the foundation 
of the Republican Party and with a Republican President in the 
White House it was too late. The South had either to accept 
the retention of slavery without its extension, or fight to subdue 
the whole nation to the interests of the slave states. The seven 
Confederate states decided to fight; and it was the Confederacy, 
not the Union, that fired the first shot. 

Where in all this did Lee stand? He was a simple, upright and 
sorely plerplexed man. He was a soldier, not a politician; and 
yet, like so many soldiers, he found that that statement did 
not answer his problem. He had to make a political decision. 
As he paced up and down his room in his hou^e on Arlington 
Heights on the night of April 19th, 1860, he had to ask himself 
where his duty lay. Was he to take the high command that had 
already been offered to him in the Army of the United States, the 
Army in which he had served so long? Or was he to offer his 
services to the South? He decided for the South. Why? . 

We can be.sure that personal interests did not enter into the 
decision. If he fought for the South he became a rebel, he threw 
jiway high command in his own army, his own home would almost 
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certainly fall into enemy hands, his property in all probability 
disappear. He chose the other side. But perhaps it is not quite 
true to say that he chose to fight for the South. He thought he 
chose to fight for Virginia. 

The sense that one’s own state might be one’s country, and 
the Union something less fundamental, can hardly be appreciated 
nosy. The Civil War itself helped to settle that. The develop¬ 
ment of communications, migration from one state to another, 
the growth of federal power, have done more. It was different in , 
1860. Even so late as the end of the nineteenth century Lee’s 
Northern biographer, Gamaliel Bradford, said that, although he 
was an American, if it came to the test for him he would put his 
own state, the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, first. No 
American in any state would say that to-day. 

In the middle of the century it wate especially true of Virginia, 
for no state had had a more distinguished or more consciously 
proud history. And in Virginia it can have been truer of no 
family than the Lees, for they were perhaps the State’s most 
famous and distinguished family. “Light Horse Harry”, Lee’s 
own father, had said, “Virginia is my country”. It was still true 
for his son. 


Why, however, did Virginia, if its interests were not clearly 
those of the cotton states, side with the Confederacy? The 
answer is, in the first place, that it very nearly did not, and 
then found that it had to. Virginians had taken a leading part 
in making the Union; they had no interest in destroying it. 
Virginia was not at first a member of the Confederacy, nor were 
the other non-cotton states of the South that waited on Virginia’s 
lead. A Virginia Convention that met at Richmond in February, 
1861, had a majority of Union sympathizers in it. This Conven¬ 
tion wanted Lincoln not to insist on the retention by the Federal 
Government of Jrort Sumter, the Union fort near Charleston in 
South Carolina that the Confederates demanded should be given 
to them. There was a brief hope that Virginia might steer a 
middle course and even reconcile the two sides. But the hope was 
really vain, for the very condition it demanded, out of friendship 
to the South, meant the symbolic abandonment by the Union of 
its power. Lincoln waited a month before sending help to Fort 
Sumter. Had he given it up to win over Virginia the Confederate 
Sm^ would not have returned to the Union. The war began, 
and Virginia sided with the South. 

There was, of course, more community between Virginia and 
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the cotton states than between Virginia and the North. Her 
impoverished slave-owning landholders had benefited by the 
development of cotton elsewhere. They had often migrated with 
their slaves and transformed proud penury to proud wealth. 
Economically, Virginia was finished either way. If the. North 
won, that would not restore Virginian prosperity. If the South 
won, the dominant interests would be those of the lower 
Mississippi, not those of the Potomac or the James. On the 
whole, however, she would fit into the latter picture more success¬ 
fully than into the former. 

Lee’s indecision, and his decision, were those of his state. 
He did not at first have any enthusiasm for the Confederate 
states. He knew that secession was revolution. He thought it 
an infinite tragedy that the Union should end in blood. Unlike 
the leaders of the South he would have gone to almost any 
length to preserve the Union. But it clearly could not be so; 
and if it could not, and the cotton states wished to secede, had 
they the right to do so or must they be kept in the Union by 
force? Lee thought that a Union imposed by force was worth 

little_they had the right to secede. Further, all his patriotic 

feelings towards Virginia were outraged at the thought that his 
country and his people should be invaded and compelled to do 
what they did not wish. How could he, in an invasion of 
Virginia, join the invaders and not lend his strength to his own 
people in their defence? He said that he would defend 
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^"answer was unreal. It could have been real only if Virginia 
iad maintained an armed neutrality, and that was in practice 
mpossible. Therefore defending Virginia did mean fighting lor 
he Confederacy, and inevitably Lee's emphasis shifted in time 
rom Virginia to the whole South. If he succeeded that must 
nean the end of the Union, an outcome he would deplore, and 
he firm and permanent establishment of a slavery he though 
Completely wrong. Had Lee been a statesman it would un¬ 
doubtedly have been difficult for him to make any other choice 
though some • Southerners, and at least one distinguished 
member of his own family in the United States Na^ ^ 
tl His decision was that of a simple, honourable and not y 
far-seeing soldier obeying the claim that he felt to be paramoun 
n his mind It was a wrong choice; but politically, not morally 
50 . As Professor Morison so well puts it, Robert E. L gh 
make a mistake, but he could not do wrong. 
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Without Lee it is certain that the South would have lost the 
war much sooner. General Scott, his old commander in Mexico, a 
fellow Virginian, and the first Commander-in-Chief of the Union 
Army, said Lee was worth 20,000 men to the South. He was 
worth much more. When one considers this, and then remembers 
how after the war Lee did all he could in a non-political capacity 
to help heal the breach and make the Union real again, one is 
driven almost irresistibly to say. Why did he not take this stand 
before? No one worked so hard and so brilliantly for the South, 
no one showed such resolution in its darkest days; did then the 
mere physical triumph of the Union at the end make its cause 
right and, by implication, the South wrong? Yet one would not 
have had Lee bitter after the war: the man was too magnanimous 
for that. From his letters in the last year of the war one has the 
impression that he believed the South could still win its inde¬ 
pendence if its people wanted it enough and would undergo the 
hardship necessary to win. The failure was due not only to 
opposing force, but in part to insufficient will. That having 
been so, better the reunion were sweet than bitter. Lee made it 
clear after the war that he still believed in a Union based on the 
consent of the states. Yet human nature is puzzling, and not least 
difficult sometimes in the characters of simple men. If only, 
one says, Lee had chosen the other side! And yet, what should 
we think of Lee, and what would Lee have thought of himself, 
had he been leading the ravaging armies of the North while 
Virginia was being scourged? 

The story is one of tragedy. Yet no tragedy in the telling has 
stirred men more. This is not the place for a summary of all the 
fighting, but of Lee’s part in it something must be said. 

When .the war began Lee was old enough to be a very experi¬ 
enced soldier, but still far enough from age to be thoroughly 
active and strong. As engineer, cavalry commander, staff 
officer and administrator, he had been a soldier for thirty-two 
years. It is not surprising that, at the instance of General Scott, 
Lincoln offered him the command of the United States Army in 
die field. When Lee chose the other side'his command was at 
first less significant. He was sent to take charge of the Confederate 
forces in Western Virginia and, as a matter of fact, did not 
distinguish himself very markedly in the campaign that followed/ 
Alter this came an appointment on the Atlantic seaboard. It 

CWef ofR h ’i! 862 ’ Je 5 crson Davis a PPo>oted him 

Chief of Staff at Richmond, that his real work began. Davis 
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had been Secretary for War in a United States Cabinet and 
knew Lee’s worth. 

The general advantage at the beginning of the war was un¬ 
doubtedly with the South. They had made the more thorough 
immediate preparations, whereas the Union had hoped for 
peace and in the last few months of Buchanan’s term as Presi- 
• dent (after Lincoln's election but before his inauguration) they 
had been weakly allowed to “get away with everything”. Further, 
they had much the better force of trained marksmen and riders 
and by far the higher proportion of able professional com¬ 
manders. Nevertheless, the Southern capital, Richmond, was 
desperately near the North, and by the spring of 1862 the Union- 
armies were seriously threatening it. It was Lee’s strategy that 
saved Richmond. 

Everywhere numbers seemed to be against him. To the 
south-east McClellan was ready to advance up the York 
Peninsula (it must be remembered that the Union Navy con¬ 
trolled the sea and gave the Union power to shift its armies 
anywhere up and down the coast as well as to blockade the 
South). In front were other Union armies under McDowell, 
Banks and Fremont. Lee solved his problem with astonishing 
boldness and skill. He saw that the way to save Richmond was 
not to draw back all his available troops to defend it, for that 
would allow the hostile armies to converge and leave him still 
outnumbered. Rather it was to send part of his forces apparently 
to threaten Washington, to compel the enemies in front to with¬ 
draw, and then with rapidly re-combined forces to fall on 
McClellan in his rear. 

If the strategy was bold, the necessary manoeuvres would be 
highly complicated. At this moment Lee found a glorious 
lieutenant in “Stonewall” Jackson, a fierce Puritan of a man, 
a soldier of magnificent dash and a commander of the quickest 
intuition. Jackson dashed up the Shenandoah Valley, which led 
naturally in a north-easterly direction (favouring the Confeder¬ 
ates) right into the enemy country. Within four days of the 
closest approach of the Union forces to Richmond, Stanton, 
Lincoln’s Secretary of War, was sending out a desperate message 
that all possible reinforcements must be sent to Washington. 
Jackson defeated Banks at Winchester and then, as Lee himself 
took command of the Army of Northern Virginia and faced 
McClellan, he rushed back along the Valley to unite with his 

commander. 
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The plan was a shade too clever, or at least a little beyond the 
state at that time of the staff’s skill. Jackson was nc- quite as. 
quick in getting into position east of Richmond as he had been in 
getting up the Shenandoah Valley. Lee, starting with inferior 
numbers, had so manoeuvred that, he had brought superior 
numbers to bear against McClellan at the important moment. 
But the not quite perfect staff work enabled McClellan to 
extricate himself and to execute a masterly withdrawal. The 
North was disappointed that McClellan had not captured 
Richmond, and Lee that the main Union army had after all 
got away. 

McClellan was now in secure positions still to the east of 
Richmond, but it was decided to bring his army back by sea to 
rejoin those that were attacking from the north. Lee’s plan 
was to leave a small force watching him as he embarked and to 
attack the Union armies to the north before the junction could be 
effected. Again he daringly relied on Jackson’s tactical executions 
to carryout an unorthodox plan. Lee divided his forces and sent 
Jackson round the army of Pope, the Northern commander, to 
attack his base. Jackson got there and secured the Union stores 
and, supplies at Manassas. Pope was bewildered and was 
thoroughly beaten at the second battle of Bull Run or Manassas. 

This gave Lee his first real chance to carry the war into the 
enemy s country. He crossed the Potomac and invaded Mary¬ 
land, “Stonewall Jackson riding ahead”. It was thought that 
Maryland would rise in sympathy with the South, and that a solid 
wedge would be driven between Washington and the main Union 
territory; but Maryland showed no great inclination to rise 
Still the hopes of the South were high. If their arms met with ‘ 
success now the odds were that Britain and France would 
recognize the South as independent and that Britain (whose 
Oovernment, though “non-interventionist”, sympathized much 
more with the South than did the English radicals and progres¬ 
sives) would offer her good offices in settlement. The hope was 

sappointed. McClellan ably reorganized Pope’s defeated 
army and undoubtedly saved the Union by his severe check to 
at the battle of the Antietam. He did not follow this ud 

SeTm^rT8ffi^8 e 62 reCrOSSed ^ P ° l ° maC on 

f ° Ilo u we( L a series of engagements to decide which army 

Sato BI'il n r J he North wanted to set at Richmond 

again. But in December, Burnside (who had replaced McClellan 
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as commander) was slaughterously defeated at the battle of 
Fredericksburg and Hooker had to reorganize his army. Hooker 
was then ready to go forward, but he too was checked decisively 
at the equally bloody battle of Chancellorsville. This battle 
showed Lee and Jackson again in perfect combination. Lee 
held Hooker in front and sent Jackson round through the woods 


to attack Hooker’s right. The daring scheme was again successful, 
but it was the last time, for Jackson, out in from surveying the 
field for himself, was shot by his own men. Without him, and 
with only the slow-moving Longstreet to rely on, Lee was hence¬ 
forth without his right arm. 

This was shown at the decisive battle of Gettysburg. After 
the defeat of the Union armies in Virginia Lee felt he could again, 
advance into Northern territory. By the end of June, 1863, 
his whole army had moved up the ShenandoafvValley and was in 
Pennsylvania. But he had sent off J. E. B. Stuart’s cavalry on one 
of its famous rides and without scouts left himself imperfectly 
informed of the movements of the bodies of troops that were 
scattered all over the border country between three states. 
Neither general chose the position for the decisive battle. 
Almost by accident it was at Gettysburg that effective contact 
was made. After preliminary attacks that went in favour of the 
South the Union forces were drawn up on a ridge and Lees 


best chance, in spite of their good defensive position, was to 
attack before the still arriving Union forces were properly 
arrayed. He ordered Longstreet to attack the Union left on the 
morning of July 2nd. Had Longstreet done this he would 
probably have succeeded and the South would have captured 
a height giving it artillery command of the whole Union army. 
Longstreet delayed fatally (as Jackson never would) until the late 
afternoon. It was then too late. Pickett made one of the most 
famous charges in military history. The Confederate soldiers 
just reached the Northern lines; but that was all. Gettysburg 
was lost. “Had I had Stonewall Jackson at Gettysburg, said 
Lee after the war, “I should have won that battle. jHad he won, 
recognition of the South by Britain would certainly have followed 
and there would have been at least a hope that by working on 
peace sentiment in the North the South mig t ave w 
independence. Lee escaped with his army, ut IS C ^ U 
really lost from that day. On the same day that J. n ^ ii ^ eU . y h S ; 
burg—July 4th, American Independence Day—Vick:sbii g, 
great Confederate fortress on the Mississippi, surrendered to 
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Grant. The Southern armies had been defeated on both their 
main fronts and everything was ready for the “pincers move¬ 
ment” by which the Union armies would end the war. 

It seems now as if all that Lee could hope for was so desperate 
a rearguard fight that the North might tire of the struggle before 
, the South. But it must be remembered that at the time the 
prospects for the South looked by no means so bad. In spite of 
the Union armies on their territory, in spite of their own failure 
to invade the North, the Confederates were still in control of 
most of their own states, they were still within striking distance 
of Washington (as Early's raid up to its outskirts as late as July, 
1864, was to show) and with a Presidential election due for later 
in 1864 and hostile forces to Lincoln showing their hea'd, there 
was still a good chance that the will of the North might weaken 
first. Actually, it was the morale of the South that gave way; 
and it is a little difficult to say why. The Union blockade made 
some difference, but it was not really a total blockade; Sherman’s 
devastation of Georgia and Sheridan’s of the Shenandoah 
Valley had their effect, but they might well have inspired the 
South to grimmer resolution instead of despair. Possibly the 
ordinary whites who had to do so much of the rank-and-file 
fighting began to lose heart in a war for an economic system 
that could not greatly benefit them. Yet this is speculation. 
All one knows is that Lee was greatly outnumbered by Grant, 
whose troops, thanks partly to his success and partly to Lincoln’s 
greatness in linking the cause of the Union to the ideal of 
freedom, now had the elan that the earlier Union armies had 
had less than the South; and the reason Lee was outnumbered 
was in part the widespread and increasing desertions from the 
Confederate camps. . 

This difficulty of course makes Lee’s purely military achieve¬ 
ment even more remarkable. In this last phase of the war, 
with an army that was often hungry and always ill-shod and ill- 
clad, he showed as great a brilliance as before. It was of no use. 
Grant had in combination the qualities the other Union com¬ 
manders had singly or lacked. He could be as speedy as Jackson, 
as brilliant as Lee, and more determined than any man. And he 
had numbers on his side. Nevertheless, throughout 1864 Lee 
held him off. One more bloody battle was fought over the 
ground of the Wilderness near Chancellorsville and Fredericks¬ 
burg; it was indeterminate except in slaughter. Grant then tried 
to get round Lee’s right flank; Lee met him in time, and at 
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Spottsylvania (a five-days’ trench battle in the style that till 
yesterday was modern) checked him again. There followed 
another attempt, and at the Battle of Cold Harbour Lee checked 
Grant once more and the Union casualties were again severe. 
In a month Grant had lost 55,000 men to Lee’s 30,000. But 
Grant pressed on. Lee entrenched himself in Petersburg, a little 
south of Richmond, and Grant, failing to break through his 
lines, settled down to a long siege. 

Grant’s method now was to keep Lee fixed while he moved up 
his other pieces on the board. Sherman came through from the 
West, besieged Atlanta and then went on “from Atlanta to the 
sea”. General Thomas (a Virginian who had chosen differently 
from Lee) smashed a Confederate attempt to get out of the net 
at the Battle of Nashville. Sheridan made his way down the 
Shenandoah Valley from the north. By the spring of 1865 there 
were Union armies all round Lee; he was penned in a comer, 
outnumbered, and could not move. He made an attempt to 
break through, failed, and had to give up Petersburg and, by 
implication, Richmond. There was no escape. On April 9th, 
Lee surrendered to Grant at Appomattox Court House. 

So ended the American Civil War. Lee lived a few years 
longer. He refused offers of an easy life inside and outside the 
South and became President of Washington College (in whose 
title his own name was incorporated after his death). He wrote 
no memoirs vindicating himself, as so many generals do. He 
used such influence as he had (and it was« great, though un¬ 
official) to heal the wounds and to help the South to feel reunited 
with the North. One .speculates as to how much happier, had 
Lincoln lived as the unvindictive President and Lee as the 
' reconciled General, the next ten years of American history might 
- have been. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

BIOGRAPHICAL CALENDAR 
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1809 February 12th. Born in a log-cabin near Hodgenville', 
Kentucky, son of Thomas Lincoln, a migratory small 
farmer, and Nancy Hanks, his wife. 

1816 The Lincolns cross the Ohio River into Indiana. 

1818 Death of Lincoln's mother. 

1819 Father marries Mrs. Sarah (Bush) Johnston. 

1828 Abraham Lincoln, who has had a little intermittent 
schooling, studied as far as circumstances would per¬ 
mit, and learned to do many odd jobs, sees the outside 
world for the first time on a journey, by river to New 
Orleans. 

1830 The Lincolns migrate to Ulifiois. After helping to 
settle the family Lincoln leaves home to work for him¬ 
self. 

1831 Organises a trading trip to New Orleans in a flatboat 
for his employer, a trader named Offutt. On his return 
becomes clerk of Ofl'utt’s store in New Salem. 

1832 Becomes a candidate for the Illinois legislature; not 
elected. Offutt’s store fails. Lincoln volunteers for the 
Black Hawk Indian war and has some “military” 
experience at which he afterwards laughs. Starts a 
store with a partner, Berry. 

1833 The store fails and leaves debts which it takes Lincoln 
fifteen years to clear. He exists by surveying and odd 
jobs. 


1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1842 

1843 
1846 


Elected to the Illinois legislature as a Whig. Begins the 
serious study of law. 

Death of Anne Rutledge, shortly after Lincoln’s 
engagement to her. 

Lincoln obtains his law licence. 

Removes to Springfield, Illinois, and commences law 
practice in partnership with Stuart. 

Marriage to Mary Todd. 

Law partnership with William Herndon. > 

Elected to Congress as a Whig. Serves in Washington 
for two years. , & 


1848^ His opposition to the Mexican War having made him 

unpopular he does not consider standing for re-election. 

Goes into semi-retirement as a politician and devotes 
himself to his law practice. 

. 1849-54 Well knovvn and respected as a country lawyer. Some 
& • important corporation cases. 
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1854 Repeal of the Missouri Compromise on slavery and the 
territories. Formation of the Republican Party. 

1856 Lincoln identifies himself with the Republican Party. 
One of the candidates for the Vice-Presidential nomina¬ 
tion at the Republican National Convention. Lincoln 
campaigns for the Republican Presidential candidate, 
Fremont. 

1855 Public debates in Illinois with Stephen Douglas, the 
leading Northern Democrat, on the question of the 
extension of slavery. Lincoln his opponent for election 
to the United States Senate. The Republicans get a 
larger total vote, but owing to the arrangement of 
voting districts the Democrats win the election. Lincoln 
now becoming a national figure. 

1860 Lincoln's speech at Cooper Union, New York City, 
makes him favourably known in the East. Selected as 
Republican candidate for President, and elected. 

South Carolina secedes from the Union. 

1861 February. The Confederacy formed. 

March. Lincoln inaugurated. 

April. The Civil War begins. 

1862 April to August. McClellan threatens the Confederate 
capital, Richmond, from the York Peninsula. 

May. Jackson in the Shenandoah Valley threatening 
Washington. 

September. Lincoln's preliminary announcement as to 
emancipation of slaves in Confederate territory. 
November. McClellan removed from his command. 

1863 January 1st. Proclamation emancipating slaves in 
Confederate territory. 

July 4th. Battle of Gettysburg ends and Vicksburg falls 
to Grant. 

November. The Gettysburg Address. 

1864 May. Opening of the final campaigns of Grant and 

' Sherman. 

July. Washington threatened by a Southern raid for the 
last time. 

August. Lincoln chosen again as Republican candidate 
for President. Opposed by McClellan. 

November. Lincoln re-elected. 

1865 March. Second inauguration of Lincoln as President. 
April. Fall of Richmond. Lee surrenders to Grant. The 
war virtually over. 

April 14th-15th. Assassination of Lincoln by the fanatic 
Booth, at Ford’s Theatre, Washington. 
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“Old Abe Lincoln came out of the wilderness, Down in 
Illinois.” So the Republican enthusiasts sang their campaign 
song, to the tune of “The Old Gray Mare”, in the election 
autumn of 1860. But the scriptural analogy hardly held. The 
Egyptians and slavery were not behind but in front, and had to 
be faced. The years ahead did not look like a Promised Land. 
And Abraham Lincoln, their Moses, was far yet from the proven 
leader of the people. ' 

We know now that Lincoln did prove himself a great leader, 
and it is tempting to look back into his earlier life and tell 
ourselves that it must have been so since every sign pointed 
that way. In truth, however, every sign did not. It is the legend- 
makers who have succeeded in persuading us that those first 
fifty years were a preordained preparation for the last foilr. 
Lincoln was elected to the Presidency, but not by a united 
people. He owed his election to the fact that his opponents were 
divided and his moral strength as President was much diminished 
by reason of the fact that his own popular vote was less than the 
combined vote of his three opponents. It would have been a very 
discerning man who, in November, 1860, could have said that 
Lincoln had cither the personal greatness or the strength of 
position to carry his country through the years of war that lay 
ahead. 

That they would be years of war could hardly be in doubt by 
then. If there was doubt then, there could be none by the time 
Lincoln was actually inaugurated in March of the following year. 
There seems, it is true, to be a divine providence that watches 
over babies, drunkards and democracies, but with democracies 
its interposition is sometimes terribly late. In the United States 
there has been a traditional interval of four months (only 
recently reduced to two) between the election of a President and 
his inauguration, and in the four months between the election of 
Lincoln and his actual taking of office from President Buchanan 
the division between the Northern and the Southern states had 
been allowed to grow disastrously worse. The seven cotton 
states had announced their secession from thp Union and had 
formed the Confederacy. They had made every preparation for 
war and the Government of the United Stales had made none. 
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Lincoln had had to watch and had been able to do nothing. At 
last, in March, 1860, he took control, and it was true that he 
was the one man in America who perhaps even then might save 
the Union without permanent damage to its spiritual fabric. 
Democracy, as it happened, had chosen its greatest man to lead 
it in its gravest hour. 

We can say that now. No one could have said it at the time. 
Who was this Abraham Lincoln who had come out of the 
wilderness? That he came out of the wilderness may have been 
very good material for a campaign song, but was it in truth a very 
high recommendation for the most serious responsibilities of 
statesmanship that the new President had emerged from the 
backwoods of Illinois? Lincoln was not unknown, but it is 
probably true to say that he had less national'experience and less 
national standing than almost any new President who had 
entered the White House before. In his own state, Illinois, 
he was a respected figure. He had been a poor farm boy and odd- 
job man, a self-educated lawyer and a strong local politician. 
He had secured the Republican nomination very largely because 
he could hold his own and neighbouring states against*’ the 
Northern Democrats headed by the redoubtable Senator 
Douglas. But outside this distant-'part of the country he was 
known only because his public debates with Douglas two years 
before on the question of the extension of slavery had given 
him some national repute and because he had made a few 
speeches in the East in the following year and a half. In the 
South he was hated as a supposed irreconcilable opponent, for 
his moderation and toleration were as yet unknown. In the 
East it was supposed that he was the uncouth backwoodsman 
he looked. Even to himself the power which he was to show of 
.growing with his great office was probably unknown. It may 
help, then, to place Lincoln in a true perspective if we look at him 
first not from the point of view of the greatness to be revealed 
in the next four years but from the point of view of 1860 when 
his great test began. Who was he in 1860, and what had his 
life in the “wilderness” been? 

Lincoln had indeed been bom in a log-cabin, and in Kentucky 
(interestingly enough, as has often been pointed out, not far from 
the home of Jefferson Davis, who was to be the leader of the 
South when he was the leader of the Union and the North). 
Nothing in Lincoln’s father helps those who like to find heredi.ary 
explanations of greatness, for TTiomas Lincoln, who had been 
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born in Virginia, had wandered fecklessly from place to place 
earning a poor sort of livelihood in carpentry and in scratchy, 
improvident farming. He was illiterate and did not understand 
why any one should wish to be otherwise.. His son's attempts to 
get education struck him as so much foolishness. He said when 
Abe was grown up that apparently he was “still fooling himself 
with eddication”, and added, “I tried to stop it. but he has got 
that fool idea in his head, and it can’t be got out”. ■ 

The hope of the heredity-hunters has been Lincoln's mother, 
Nancy Hanks. She also was a native of Virginia, a probably 
illegitimate daughter of a poor woman who had wandered 
westwards. It seems that she was a woman of more character 
and finer natural sensibilities than her husband, but the legend 
about her has been reared on a paucity of positive evidence. 
She taught her son to read. Lincoln always respected her 
memory, but she died when he was nine years old, and it is 
probable that his step-mother, the second Mrs. Lincoln, who is 
known to have encouraged him to study, had a more important 


influence upon him. 

This passion for studying struck most of Lincoln's early 
acquaintances as odd. It was indeed a passion, and the stories 
of his being found perched with a book on top of a haystack, 
of working out sums in the light of the fire when he should have 
been in bed, and of walking miles to get hold of a book, are, if 
not all literally true, at least true in spirit. That was the heroic 
age of reading, when books were hard to come by and rural 
public libraries were unknown. Lincoln's schooling came to 
little enough. He went at odd times to five schools, but he 
said later that his total schooling rame to less than a year. 
What it did was to give him a start in reading, writing and 
arithmetic, and his own studying, fitted in to the odd times^hen 
he must have been very nearly tired out with hard work on the 
farm and in the woods, enabled him to make his education a 
continuous instead of an intermittent process. He was fortunate 
too in the few books that were at hand, and he gained a genuine 
culture from his Bible, the Pilgrim's Progress , Robinson Crusoe, 
AEsop's Fables , and one or two, inspiring if not accurate histones. 
This tremendous struggle to learn was remarkable, and from t 
he gained not only some knowledge but, more important, 
character and the ability to master facts for himself. Yet u 
it may be said without any tendency to derogation, this alone is 
no explanation of future greatness. There have always, it is goo 
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to say, been some such men. They have been the salt of their 
local community; but they have not all become Abraham 
Lincolns. 

Lincoln was twenty-one before he left the family roof to work 
on his own. By that time he was a lanky but very strong young 
man, who had picked up most of the rural skills in some fashion, 
who could hold his own with other young men in wrestling and 
most physical exertions, and who had got some knowledge from 
books and who had already learned how to think for himself. 
He had seen a little of the outside world on a river trip to New 
Orleans, but that was all. Now he resolved to turn his little 
education to account and to look on manual labour not as a 
means of advancement but as a mere means of support if other 
pursuits failed. He became a clerk in a store at New Salem, a 
very small settlement in Sangamon County, Illinois. 

His mind was already turning towards local politics, and in 
1832 he became a candidate for the Illinois legislature. Before 
the election took place he volunteered for service in the war 
against the Black Hawk Indians. He saw no fighting, and all ihe 
experience gave him was a common-sense view of soldiering 
which enabled him to make good fun of certain militarists later 
on in Washington. When he came back he started a store with a 
partner named Berry, but as Berry drank and Lincoln spent 
rather a lot of his time reading behind the counter the store was 

and fh SUC t Ce '\ S ‘K- Wl i e r n 11 fai,ed Linco,n shouldered the debts 
and they took him fifteen years to clear off. It looked as if his 

f Tn V ?«5a 56 ° n ? 3 Vanam ° f thc life of failurc his father had led 

to*! J mV 3 "? L, i 1C ° n S firsl success: he was this time elected 
to the Illinois legislature as a Whig. The Whigs were in fact a 

his'succe'ss but heTd" gained " 0 administrative experience from 
tus success, but he did gain valuable experience in local politics 

He served until 1842 and to this period may be traced to Z ,se 

of the interaction between politics and the lives of ordinary men 

Ind °r\ h,S ac , qu,s,lion of shrewdness in political questions 

- wi r r zz 
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licence. In order both to follow state politics more closely and 
to practise law more effectively he moved in 1837 to Springfield, « 
which was soon to become the capital of Illinois. He set up in 
partnership with a political colleague, J. T. Stuart, who had 
encouraged him to read for the bar. Up to this point it would 
seem as if Lincoln was succeeding quite remarkably in his public 
career. He was still close to poverty, but h? had made a good 
beginning as a politician and a lawyer, and he was still young. 

Then came the next step, which should have led naturally to 
yet greater and wider prominence. In 1846 Lincoln was elected 
to the United States Congress as a Whig from Illinois. But 
hereabouts something went wrong. Lincoln did not distinguish 
himself at Washington. He was rather caught in the rut into 
which any backbencher is likely to fall. He made himself un¬ 
popular with his constituents in opposing the Mexican war— 
which showed moral courage but left him in a difficult political 
position. After his two years he did not stand again, and indeed 

he virtually retired from politics. . 

It has been said that men who are going to distinguish them¬ 
selves have usually shown it before they are forty. The in- . 
teresting thing about Lincoln is that he had begun to show such 
promise and then, to the outward eye, the promise was with¬ 
drawn. Nor did this seem just a trifling setback from wh.ch 
Lincoln would recover after a year or two. An observer ini 
would have said iha, Lincoln had done well to ra.se h.msetf 
from poverty and obscurity to the position of a good 
lawyer! that he had had one brief acquaintance with the national 
scene, but that he had proved unfitted for that and wou d no dou^ 
content hims If with a useful law practice and perhaps die 

something of a local worthy. 1335 

Nor had his private life been much more succe -ful. In 1835 

h. had become engaged to a gKfl named Anne Rutledge. He w 

undoubtedly in love wiih her, though how mutch^was 

fellow, but uncouth; and he did no y woman 

women. When Mary Todd ^^ was in thc popular phrase, 
from Kentucky, set hef cap . failed lo turn up 

caught. Whether the story■^ arranged, it is 

unfortunately^lear^hat lw^felt'be iutd better marry her but was 
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not sure whether at heart he wanted to. He did marry Mary Todd 
in 1842. The marriage was not a- “disaster” as newspaper 
standards go—merely miserable from beginning to end. She 
was “difficult” in temperament; he was difficult where the social 
graces were concerned. Lincoln, it was said, did not seem in 
a hurry to get home from the law or politics. 

In so far as Lincoln was a successful man before 1858 that 
was as a lawyer. The reputation for honesty, which he fiad first 
acquired as a storekeeper and maintained as a local politician, 
' he here confirmed. He advised his cliehts not to go to court if 
they could settle outside. -He refused to take cases if he would 
be defending the unjust cause. He was fair tc5 witnesses and 
candid with the court. The fees he charged were often very 
small. Lincoln gained also a reputation for ability. He had the 
gift of good sense, often reinforced by homely humour. This 
won him the ear of country courts; in an appeal court he could 
brush through technicalities and come to the pith of the law. 
As time went on, important corporations, and especially rail¬ 
roads, began t6 come to Lincoln with their cases, and he handled 
them well. 


These are the superficial facts about Lincoln’s career up to the 
year 1854, when he was forty-five. He had only another ten 
years to live. Would any one have supposed, though he was a 

vyer in Sprinsfield now, that greatness 
lay ahead? The attempt to regard Lincoln's life as a “success 

.story breaks down for the simple reason that there were too 

many failures in it. In particular, there is something wrong 

h?mciJ he Sha ? of . U in the midd,e - He had managed to give 
himself some education, he had failed a a storekeeper, failed as a 

politician, but had a moderate success as a lawyer. It must 

have seemed that he had lost hope of activity of the firs 

importance and had*set towards a mediocre career. Yet within 

six years he was President of the United Static u/;»k - u 

was a^ow,edged as ,he *»£ 

Sh^taSir ,n hiSt ° ry - Wha ‘ W3S ,here in Uncoln 

Lincoln’s opportunity came because of a certain 
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had it in him to rise to the opportunity. There can be only one 
kind of explanation: that the surface record of semi-failure up 
to 1854 did not represent the real truth, that underneath Lincoln 
had so assimilated his experience of life that he had a strength in 
him far greater than any one then surmised. No one knew this 
in 1854. It began to be felt in a small circle when the Republican 
Party was organized in Illinois in 1856. The Middle West began 
to sense it with the Douglas debates of 1858. In 1860 to the 
greater part of the nation it was still unrevealed. 

In what did this strength consist? In the combination of the 
right experience with the right qualities in himself. In the first 
place he was cfeeply serious about politics. For Lincoln politics 
was not a game—though he could be as shrewd as any party 
manager; nor did he regard it as a career—though he ardently 
wished to succeed if he honourably could. Politics was the 
right ordering of the common affairs of common men. Lincoln 
had the advantage that he knew what the common man was: 
he had always been one himself however uncommon his qualities 
mi"ht be. His democracy was not sentimental like Rousseaus, 
nor philosophical like Jefferson’s; it was homely and practical 
with the wisdom of work and the soil. He had been brought up 
to the wearying labour of the frontier farm, he had clearea 
woods, planted corn and split rails, he had earned the next meal 
through any job to which a muscular fellow could turn his hand, 
he had wrestled and told stories in country inns; he had met good, 
bad and indifferent men in a dozen jobs and especially at the I . 
he knew what men and women were. He knew it with shrewd 
ness but not cynicism. He felt with them and yet hadthecapac ty 
to consider within himself while he stood apart. h< _ air 

He had stood apart, to think. Many men can e |n . 

of the brown study and merely have vacant rT d ^ as abstra c te d 
common testimony, was often abstracted, btilh fc| an d 
in thought. He had the gift of raking completed probl ^ ^ 

getting through to the simplicities of th< ™’ , uage without 

could talk to ordinary people ,n ord ‘ na ^ Ier definition of 
talking down to them. There is Ge i, ysbU rg Address; 
democracy than the famous one of the y 

nor is there a better. . r _ 1Ioh to the essentials 

This capacity for really thinking «‘ j h on lhe ques tion 
of a problem gave Lincoln his immen D " u „, as he did not 
of slavery. Unlike his opponent, ^= eXDe nse of fundamental 
allow his cleverness to work for him at tl 
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intellectual principle. Douglas was an able and an honourable 
man, but as the basis of his argument was wrong he was driven 
to clever expedients to keep it standing up at all. 

Douglas had argued that every state and territory should be 
left to choose whether it would be slave or free. This was the 
doctrine of “popular sovereignty”. It was specious in theory 
(although it sounded fair) because it is not true that every¬ 
thing one part of a community does is of no concern to its 
neighbour. Thereshould be freedom from intolerant interference, 
especially in matters that are not fundamental, but in fundamental 
things severe difference may destroy the community. This was 
what Lincoln meant in his speech of acceptance of the nomina¬ 
tion against Douglas, when he said, “A house divided against 
itself cannot stand. 1 believe this Government cannot endure 
permanently half slave and half free.” Lincoln was not an 
Abolitionist; the word “permanently” expressed a patience 
which they would have felt to be compromising with, sin. But 
on the basic principle he was firm. Nor was Douglas’s theory of 
“popular sovereignty” sound in practice, as the trouble in 
Kansas had shown. Kansas was settled mostly by Northerners 
who wanted the state to be free, but organized campaigners irom 
slave Missouri had crossed over into Kansas, organized a bogus 
Convention and applied for admission to the Union as».slave 
state. 

What really made nonsense of “popular sovereignty”/how¬ 
ever, was the “Dred Scott” decision of the Supreme Court. 
A Missouri doctor had taken his negro slave, Dred Scott, into 
free territory with him and the slave had claimed that he was 
thereby set free, although he had come back with his master into 
Missouri. The Supreme Court found against Scott and laid 
down the principle that a slave was a slave anywhere in the 
United States, even in free parts of it. If that was so, what 
happened to “popular sovereignty”? Douglas was really in a 
cleft stick when Lincoln asked him this. He got out of it by the 
ingenious answer that a general ruling on slavery could not be 
effectively applied unless it were supported by local police regula¬ 
tions. This was clever enough to serve in the immediate cam¬ 
paign, but ultimately it destroyed Douglas’s political position. 
He had really admitted that a pro-slavery federal decision could 
and should be nullified by the refusal of free localities to do any- 
tlung about it, and that emphati<3ally was not going to satisfy 
the South. The result was that when the presidential election 
E—MA 
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of 1860 came the Southern Democrats refused to have Douglas 
as their candidate and split away from the Northern Democrats, 
who insisted on him, thus letting Lincoln in. Lincoln really won 
because he had thought, and thought straight. 

He believed firmly that slavery could not be reconciled with 
the Declaration of Independence, or with defensible principles of 
morality. The story that on his second trip to New Orleans, in 
1831, he had seen a slave auction and had said, “If ever I get a 
chance to hit that thing I’ll hit it hard”, may or may not be 
true. If it illustrates Lincoln’s moral firmness on slavery it may 
be accepted in spirit. But if it makes him appear an Abolitionist 
it may not. His habit of thinking saved Lincoln from a mere 
giving way to moral fervour. The right way to deal with sla\ery 
in the South was the gradual way, for a whole economy and social 
structure had to be altered. The self-righteousness of the 
Abolitionists was easy, but it embittered the Southern whites 
and did less good to the negroes than a policy of gradual 
change going step by step with preparations for citizenship. 
For this policy to succeed, however, one thing must be insisted 
on at once: slavery must be kept within its present limits and not 
allowed to spread into the new territories of the West, for if 
it did that, the slave economy would dominate the whole 


Uniotyhj . - 

That was where Lincoln took his stand. It was not a simp e 

thing to have thought the problem out so that moral principle 

and' practical politics, his personal feehngs and the publ 

interest, were harmonized together. That was what he had done, 

and when he had done it the conclusion was simple to state. 

Lincoln stated it with the gift of dignified language gamed.torn 

the Bible and the few simple English classics he knew a . 

the pointedness of phrase and anecdote of his fronu 

C °Zs U was the intellectual side of the strength that Lincoln 
had been maturing through the prairie years. There was another 
side which one may call moral or even spmtuaL To thums 
failures may well have contributed, for ns essence is its sense ot 
the kfndly dignity of man in the midst of the sadness rf things. 
Here one must be very careful, for there is no easi 
persuasive falsification of Lincoln than the Prescnmion of lum 
is the “Man of Sorrows”. He is not a floodlit Jesus"“Pl¬ 
over Washington; nor (as an iconoclast said) was Nancy H 
the Virgin Mary. The effect upon his character of the painlul 
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cidentsof his personal life must not be trivially interpreted. But Lin¬ 
coln, firmly planted on the earth as he was, racy though his talk 
and his stories could be, uproarious though his sense of the comic 
was, did have deep in him “the tragic view of life”. He had a 
strong sense of the greatness of ordinary men and women seen 
against the dark background of events which made them seem 
pitiably small even as it made them great. It is this deep sense 
which gives the Gettysburg Address its unapproachable quality. 
It was a sense that had formed itself in Lincoln in the years before 
he became President, which the world could not then know of, 
but which enabled him more than anything else to sustain the 
weight of his office. It was a feeling for life that came not from 
the accidents of life alone but from something within him that 
had increasingly operated on his experience. 

This then was the man who began to emerge in the debates 
against Douglas in 1858. Lincoln now was one of the leading 
organizers in Illinois for the comparatively new Republican 
Party and the debates were part of the campaign in the state 
between the Democrats and the Republicans. In the middle 
’fifties it had become obvious that the failing Whig Party could 
not hold its own against the Democrats, and that the Democrats, 
although they had a Northern as well as a Southern wing, were 
really controlled by the South. If the South and slavery were not 
to dominate the Union a new party must be formed much more 
broadly based than the Whig Party and able to unite all conditions 
of men outside the cotton oligarchy. The new Party was based 
not merely on a Hamiltonian upper class, but on both fiee 
capitalists and free farmers. The Democratic Party had abandoned 
th$ tradition of Jefferson. The new Republican Party before 
very long became the party of Northern business interests much 
more than of democratic farmers and was therefore identified as 
the inheritor of the tradition of Hamilton. But at the time of its 
formation Republicans would have claimed, with some reason, 
that they inherited the traditions of both Jefferson and Hamilton! 
It was Jefferson, rather than Hamilton (as was made abundantly 
clear in his speech in Independence Hall) to whom Lincoln 
looked back as his political ancestor. “It was not the mere 
matter of the separation of the colonies from the motherland” 
(he said of the impulse behind the Revolutionary War), “it was 
the sentiment in the Declaration of Independence which gave 
liberty, not alone to the people of this country, but I hope to 
the world, for all future time. It was that which gave promise 
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that in due time the weight would be lifted from the shoulders of 
all men.” 

The Republicans held their first national Convention in 1856 
and nominated Fremont (intere>tingly enough from the new and 
free state of California) as their first pre^dential candidate. 
They did not succeed, but a start had been made, and by 1860 
circumstances had so played into their hands that if they chose 
the right man they had a very considerable prospect of success. 
They chose Lincoln. There were certainly more distinguished 
statesmen in the Party—Seward, for instance, who afterwards 
became Lincoln's Secretary of State. There were candidates 
with apparently, stronger backing. But they had in the first 
place to have some one from the western states, for these, 
and especially Indiana and Illinois, would be the critical states 
in the election. The cotton states would vote solidly for the 
Southern Democrat, Breckinridge. New England and New 
York were safe for the Republicans. But enough states outs.de 
the cotton belt must be captured from the Northern Democrats 
to make sure of a Republican success. This was ihe first reason 
for the choice of Lincoln: he had been born in Kentucky had 
been a boy in Indiana, and was, since the famous debates, 
reckoned as good a man as Douglas in his own state of Illinois. 
Secondly and thirdly, they had to have some one whose attitude 
against slavery was firm but who was not a fanatic and some 
one whose appeal was far enough from sectional o afford 
some prospect of his saving the Union if elected. The calculations 
of the party managers were correct. Lincoln was elected 

So in the spring of I860, Abraham Lincoln came out of the 
wilderness am? lef? Springfield to mahe his way to Wash.ng.ojh 
With the Confederacy formed and the Union Fort Sumter l 
Charleston Harbour air ady besieged by the seceders, feeling 
running very high. The last part of Lincoln's journey to he 
caDiial had to be made in secret because the authorities feare 

would send rood to the garrison and the ConfaJeraies 

nvike the decision to reduce the fort by force of arms. 

war was to come-and in March it seemed inevitable- 

what would it be about? foueht 

It used to be said that the American Civil War was r g t 

over slavery. Then the historians, getting the ear ° f th ^ pU “ e ;, 
insisted that it was fought, not over slavery as such, but 
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the right of secession from the Union. True enough, Lincoln had 
said from the days of the Douglas debates that he did not urge 
the abolition of slavery in the South but only the prevention of 
its extension into the new territories that were steadily becoming 
new states. 


In the days immediately prior to the outbreak of war he 
made it clear that his attitude to slavery in the South was entirely 
subordinate to his policy of holding the Union together. 
Daring the war he showed that his policy towards slavery was 
subordinate to the same end, and his famous proclamation which 
declared the slaves of the Confederate states free was a political 
and military, r t a moral, measure. Lincoln did not make his 
proclamation until the war had reached nearly the end of its 
second year, and when he made it he emancipated not all slaves 
but only those in the Confederate states. He said, “My paramount 
object is to save the Union, and not either to save or to destroy 
slavery.” 

That was his position. All the same it is true that the war 

was about slavery and it is true that the issue of it would decide 

whether a slave-based rural economy or a free capital and free 

labour industrial economy would dominate the nation. If the 

Union were saved and if the territories were kept free, then 

natural forces would, he thought, ensure that the slave economy 

gradually and peacefully gave way to the economy of what we 

should now call free capitalism The war was necessary'only 

because the slave-holders of the cotton states would break the 

Union rather than allow the will of the majority to prevail. 

Lincoln, expressing that will, was ready to further the free 

economy which would ultimately displant the slave economy, 

but to do this with due regard for the distress that any sudden 

dislocation would bring to the South. He was not prepared to 

tolerate the break ng up of the nation because the cotton 

oligarchy would not accept the will of the majority, and for this 
principle he fought. 


Bat why did Lincoln so wish to preserve the Union? Not 
enly for “Hamiltonian" but also for “Jeffersonian” reasons 
He knew no doubt, the economic and political advantages of the 
Union. But he believed also that this was the one great democratic 
experiment of modern history. If America failed, the hopes or 

5 !" '"J 0 ™ ere free> or who would be free, failed also. 

He resolved that the Union should not fail. 

His difficulties, as a raw Westerner coming almost without 
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national experience to his great office, were immense. In the 
first place his Cabinet, which was unfortunately more representa¬ 
tive of political weights within the Republican Party than of 
the best and most loyal team that could have been chosen for 
the task, apparently thought it could treat him as a mere figure¬ 
head and convenience. His Secretary of State, Seward, obviously 
began by considering himself as a kind of Prime Minister, with 
Lincoln as a nominal President. Some of the Cabinet were 
doubtfully loyal. He soon showed them they were wrong. He 
minded no personal rebuffs, and did not insist on punctilio; 
but it was his word that went. Within six months his Cabinet 
knew that it had found a master who intended to ride, however 


rough the ground. 

Secondly he had difficulty with his generals. The trouble was 
that the South had most of the good ones. Lincoln had to 
experiment, and such experiments are liable to be expensive. 
At the beginning of the war his generals were apt to have more 
desire to meddle in political matters than was good, and he 
meddled more in military matters than a statesman should. 
Lee and Davis had a far happier working agreement. Lincoln s 
relationship with McClellan was especially unfortunate. 
McClellan was as a matter of fact a good commander, especially 
in a defensive war; and a defensive policy at the beginning was 
right for the North, for it had to organize its resources ana 
bring them fully to bear; whereas the interest of the South was in 
striking before the basically superior Union resources could 
be mobilized. But Lincoln and the North wanted victories 
and McClellan was cxasperatingly cautious. What is worse, he 
became imperious. Eventually, after he had been retired from 
his command, he became a dissatisfied general and opposed 
Lincoln for the Presidency in 1864 and polled a large number ot 
votes As the war went on, however, Lincoln learned wisdo . 

He found the right general in Grant, a man * ™ 
but remorseless in attack, who was a general and not a poht aan 
in uniform, and whom Lincoln trusted through thick. and tlum 
General Wavell has quoted Lincoln's later relation^.ps with 1us 
generals as an example of the relationships that should exist 

between soldier and politician. . . w 

There were as well endless practical difficulties of organization 

with which Lincoln had to deal. The man-power question was 

serious, and it cannot be said that considering the natural 

preponderance on the side of the Union that this was handled 
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well at first. There were difficulties of supply to cope with. 
There were great difficulties in dealing with foreign powers, 
particularly with the Governments of England and ot France, 
which had to be shown that intervention on the side of the 
South would be damaging to them and that no mediation would 
be acceptable which had the effect of helping the South to gain 
its ends. 

Lincoln’s greatest tasks, however, were two. He had to give 
the Union forces and public opinion the sense that in this 
struggle they were morally right, and he had so to shape this 
feeling that it was compatible with a peace of reconciliation 
when the fighting was done. 

The first task he began to accomplish when he imposed on the 
public opinion of the Union the sense that he was no mere rough 
Westerner with crude jokes instead of sensibilities but in truth 
a great moral leader. He was helped by the association of the 
Union cause with anti-slavery feeling. And he gradually 
impressed upon the Union and upon the outride world that he 
was fighting for the preservation of a unique and infinitely worth¬ 
while human experiment, the experiment of a democracy. This 
had particular effect in Great Britain. Leading members of the 
Government (much to the dismay of Adams, the United States 
Ambassador, and of his diary-keeping son) were sympathetic 
to the South, as were the wealthy classes as a whole: after all, 
the sympathies of the aristocracy might be expected to go to the 
cotton planters rather than to the Abraham Lincolns, and' for 
industrialists there was a perfect match to be arranged between 
the South with its raw materials and exporting, industrial 
Britain. But Lincoln’s conduct and personality rallied an 
immense volume of radical, working-class and evangelical 
feeling to the cause of the Union as the war went on. One of 
the finest things in English history is the message of support 
sent to Lincoln by the cotton operatives of Lancashire, whose 
whole livelihood, be it remembered, depended upon the cotton 
crop of the South. 

As the war was drawing to its close and victory for the Union 
began to seem sure, Lincoln exerted all his efforts towards 
reconciliation. He knew that North and South would have to 
come together again and that the North, having won, would have 
to proffer the hand first. His speech at his inauguration as 
President for the second time, on March 4th, 1865, gave the 
charitable lead that was needed. The words of its conclusion are 
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famous: “With malice toward none; with charity for all; with 
firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the right, let us 
strive on to finish the work we are in; to bind up the nation’s 
wounds, to care for him who shall have borne the .battle, and 
for his widow, and his orphan—to do all which may achieve 
and cherish a just and lasting peace among ourselves, and with 


all nations.” 

It did not happen. Lincoln lived to learn of the surrender of 
Lee to Grant and the virtual end of the war. He presided over a 
last Cabinet Meeting at which he announced his policy of no 
vindictiveness and of rehabilitation of the South. On the evening 
of Good Friday, 1865, he was assassinated at Ford’s Theatre ii 
Washington by Booth, a Southern fanatic ; and the South lost 


its last hope. 

Had Lincoln lived?—how many people must have said that! 
But he did not. And instead of reconciliation the most stupid 
vindictiveness was let loose on the South. The era of recon¬ 
struction” by Northern “carpet-baggers” and Southern “scala¬ 
wags” and negroes came in. All this, of course, was but part and 
parcel of the fact that the social forces left in control by the 
war were those, not of Lincoln's democracy, but of greedy 
plutocracy and unprincipled politics. Some have suggested that 
had Lincoln realized that such forces were in waiting he would 
not have considered the Union worth saving by war. This may 
be doubted. Northern industrialism and finance*may have been 
unlovely, but assuredly the slave oligarchy, whatever romantic 
nostalgias may have grown round it since, was no substitute. 
The answer to unrestrained “business enterprise” was some¬ 
thing whose necessity Lincoln had not foreseen and could not 
haveT>een expected to foresee. 

When the Declaration of Independence was written those 
who cheered it (with the partial exception of its chief author) 
had not realized that there was one great unrwolved question 
in it, the question of slavery. That question had to be fought out 
nearly a hundred years later, in Lincoln's time. When Lincol 
delivered the Gettysburg Address he did not realize: that ther 
was one great unresolved question in it, too the Question of the 
compatibility of true democracy with capitahsm-and his J? Z 
was to prove the party of capitalism. That ^ad tC > be 

fought out also nearly a century later. Something has been done 
at least to face it in the America of Franklin Rooseve , though 
hardly yet has a decisive answer been given. But though 
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American democracy, like every other, has had at every stage its 
visible imperfections, the fact that it has been possible successively 
to face these questions has depended upon one thing, that the 
United States has remained a united political democracy. It 
was on the necessity of this that Lincoln staked everything. 

The finest expression of Lincoln’s faith is in the famous Gettys¬ 
burg Address, and perhaps nothing reveals the quality of the 
man so well as this short speech. It merits detailed attention. It 
was spoken at the dedication of a memorial to those who fell 
in one of the bloodiest battles of the Civil War. It is a simple 
speech, but not so simple as would a» first appear. There are 
depths in it which make their appeal even before the reason for 
their appeal is understood. This is the whole speech. 

“Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on 
this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty, and dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are created equal. 

“Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether 
that nation, or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, can 
long endure. We are met on a great battlefield of that war. We 
have come to dedicate a portion of that field as a final resting- 
place for those who here gave their lives that that nation might 
live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. 

“But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate—we cannot 
consecrate—we cannot hallow—this ground. The brave men, 
living and dead, who struggled here have consecrated it far 
above our poor power to add or detract. The world will little 
note nor long remember what we say here, but it can never 
forget what they did here. It is for us, the living, rather to be 
dedicated here to the unfinished work which they who fought 
here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be here 
dedicated to the great task remaining before us—that from 
these honoured dead we take increased devotion to that cause 
for which they gave the last full measure of devotion; that we 
here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain- 
that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom- 
and that government of the people, by the people, for the people 
shall not perish from the earth.” 

This is a war aims speech. At the beginning of the Civil War 
me bouth had known what it was fighting for, the North had 
been somewhat less. sure. Lincoln had endeavoured to make it 
sure: they were fighting to preserve the Union, for if that broke 
tne one great modern attempt to found a democratic nation 
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would have failed. There is no kind of speech which so lends 
itself to high-minded half-sincerities as a war aims speech. 
Lincoln’s did not fail in this way. He did not give in to the 
rhetorical temptation. He really did understand why the war 
was being fought and he could state it so that everybody else 
might understand. 

Actually the speech was not spontaneous utterance (the story 
that he simply jotted down what he wanted to say on the 
back of an envelope in a moment or two is disproved: it 
is more likely that several hours went to the composition 
of this short speech). The language of rhetoric and the 
language of everyday life are beautifully harmonized in it. 
Lincoln begins, not “eighty-seven years ago” but “four score 
and seven years ago”; he uses the rhetorical device of repetition 
(justified if there is weight enough of feeling)—“we cannot 
dedicate—we cannot consecrate—we cannot hallow—this 
ground”; and in the beautifully measured last sentence he 
rises to a great height. But it is to be noted that hardly have the 
rhythms risen to oratory than they come back again to those of 
ordinary speech—“Now we are engaged in a great civil war”-— 
“It is altogether fitting and proper that we should do this”—as if 
feeling demanded high expression but honesty demanded 
that it be ever checked against the level tones of life. It is the 
rhythms of the speech that persuade one not only of its feeling 


but of its sincerity. 1 

Most important of all, the source of power in this address is 
something that at first might escape notice, with such quiet 
integrity is it used. The speech has shape, is bound together, 
because of one metaphor that runs through it. This is a metaphor 
that goes straight to our deepest feelings, the metaphor of 
conception and birth and death and re-birth. The metaphor 
operates, as it were, in a double frame. First it is applied to t e 
whole nation, that was conceived free and democratic and that 
came to birth in the pangs of the Revolutionary War, that was 
now in the midst of a lift and death struggle, and that after this 
must go forward to a new birth of freedom if democracy was to 
endure. Secondly, it is applied to the individual: to the soldiers 
who had been born and who had died at Gettysburg, and to 
those who were assembled there that day and must, in the 
presence of the dead, redcdicate themselves^ that 8 ovc ™J"* 
of the people, by the people, for the people should not perish 
from the earth. In this speech the life purposes of the individual 
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and of the nation are fused perfectly through an appeal to the 
deepest and commonest human experience. 

Lincoln could make such a speech because throughout his 
life he had been harmonizing his feeling for politics with his 
feeling for men and women, because with great inner effort he 
had learned how to harmonize true feeling with sound thinking. 
He could use language that went to the hearts of men because 
it came from deep in his own. It is this faculty that gives him his 
especial greatness: the quality of so maturing experience even 
in his years of apparent failure that when his great and grave 
moment came he could emerge greatly, with complete humility 
but with complete self-possession. j 




/ 















MARK TWAIN 

BIOGRAPHICAL CALENDAR 

1835 November 30th. Born at Florida, Missouri. Name: 
Samuel Langhorne Clemens. 

1839 Family move to Hannibal, a small steamboat town on 
the Mississippi. 

1847 Death of father. Apprenticed as a printer. 

1847-57 Worked as a printer in various places, including 
St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia and Cincinnati. 

1857 A cub pilot under Bixby on the Mississippi, A skilled 
pilot. 

1861 The Civil War ends steamboat traffic on the river. 
Clemens goes to Nevada with his elder brother. Becomes 
a miner, with occasional journalism. 

1862 On the staff of the Territorial Enterprise , Virginia City. 

1863 Adopts “Mark Twain” as his pen-name. 

1866 Commissioned to visit and write about the Sandwich 
Islands. Returns somewhat famous and proposes to do 
for Europe what he had done for the Sandwich Islands. 

1867 Visits Europe with the steamboat Quaker City and 
writes the letters which afterwards become Innocents 
Abroad. 

1868 Farewell address in San Francisco. Comes east to 
lecture and write. 

1869 Publishes Innocents Abroad in book form. 

1870 Marries Olivia Langdon. 

1871 Goes to Hanford, Connecticut. 

1872 Visits England and is welcomed. 

1873 Second visit; lectures in London. 

1876 Tom Sawyer published. 

1880 A Tramp Abroad and The Prince and the Pauper. 

1883 Life on the Mississippi. 

1884 Goes into publishing. 

1884 Huckleberry Finn. 

1889 A Connecticut-Yankee at King Arthur's Court . 
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1891-1900 Dividing his time between America and world travel, 
with some residence in Europe. 

1895 Joan of Arc. 

1900 Return to America. 

1904 Death of Mrs. Clemens. 

1906 Farewell lecture in New York. What is Man ? 

1910 April 21st. Death. 
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Benjamin Franklin advised writers, philosophers and artists 
who considered emigrating to America that so new a country 
could hardly support them. The only profession which was not 
concerned with the material development of the country and 
which was so supported in Colonial America was that of ministers 
of religion. Learning and literature were very much in their 
hands. By the time of the break with Britain literature had not 
yet established itself in America as one of the indigenous fine 
arts. This is not to say that there was not considerable writing, 
and some of it good, but it was usually the servant of practical 
or of theological ends. ^The political disputes of the end of the 
eighteenth century, first' with Great Britain and then about the 
Constitution, produced some writing that was certainly 
“literature”. One thinks of Tom Paine and Jefferson and 
Hamilton. But it was only as the nation began really to grow up 
that literature in America developed a life of its own. 

The total span of American literature is therefore short. 
Putnam, the publisher, who died only a dozen years ago, 
had as a little boy run from his father’s shop to get manu¬ 
scripts from Washington Irving, and Washington Irving’s is 
the first distinguished name in American belles lettres. One 
man could therefore be a contemporary of all recognized 
American writers from the first to the last. 

The span becomes even smaller if one allows for the fact that 
literature written in America was for a long time really English. 
The Yankee was a very different person from the Englishman, 
but culturally the name. New England, was no accident. (The 
colleges of New England long bred a type that looked on 
Britain politically with all the fury of ’76, but that gave place to 
none in admiration of Dr. Johnson and the classical scenes of 
English literature and life.) The writers of New England— 
they were the most important group in mid-nineteenth century 
America—wrote in an English English. The way New England 
readers felt towards literature was English: Shakespeare and the 
Bible were their inheritances every whit as much as ours. 
Even to some extent the way they looked at landscape (for we 
often see landscape very much through the eyes of our literature) 
was English. 
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Only when the centre of American life shifted further west 
could the change come to the use of a more American English, 
to a feeling for the full American scene, and to the beginnings of a 
truly indigenous literature. Mark Twain, a Missouri-born 
Westerner who had wandered to California, was the first writer 
of great prose to write in American. 

The importance of this change may be very easily illustrated. 
Consider first the following passage. 

“The early sunshine was already pouring its gold upon the 
mountain- ops; and though the valleys were still in shadow, they 
smiled cheerfully in the promise of the bright day that was 
hastening onward. The village, completely shut in by hills 
which swelled away gently about it, looked as if it had rested 
peacefully in the hollow of the gieat hand of Providence. Every 
dwelling was distinctly vis.ble, the little spires of the two churches 
pointed upwards and caught a fore-glimmering of brightness 
from the sun-gilt skies upon their gilded weathercocks. The 
tavern was astir, and the figure of the old, smoke-dried stage- 
agent, cigar in mouth, was seen beneath the stoop. Old Graylock 
was glorified with a golden cloud upon his head. Scattered like¬ 
wise over the breasts of the surrounding mountains, there were 
heaps of hoary mist, in fantastic shapes, some of them far down 
into the valley, others high up towards the summits, and still 
others, of the same family of mist or cloud, hovering in the gold 
radiance of the upper atmosphere. Siepping from one to another 
of the clouds that rested on the hills, and thence to the loftier 
brotherhood that sailed in air, it seemed almost as if a mortal 
man might thus ascend into the heavenly regions. Earth was 
so mingled with sky that it was a day-dream to look at it.” 

That might almost be a description of, say, the English Lake 
District. Actually it is written by the New England novelist, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. Now compare it with this. • 

“Then we sat down on the sandy bottom where the water was 
about knee-deep, and watched the daylight come. Not a sound 
anywhere—perfectly still—just like the whole world was asleep, 
only sometimes the bull-frogs a-clattering, maybe. The first 
thing to see, looking away over the water, was a kind of dull line 
that was the woods on t’other side—you couldn’t make nothing 
else out; then a pale place in the sky; then more paleness, 
spreading around; then the river softened up, away off, and 
warn't black any more, but gray; you could see little dark spots 
drifting along, ever so far away—trading scows, and such 
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things; and long black streaks—rafts; sometimes you could hear 
a sweep screaking; or jumbled up voices, it was so still, and 
sounds come so far; and by-and-by you could see a streak on the 
water which you know by the look of the streak that there's a 
snag there in a swift current which breaks on it and makes that 
streak look that way; and you see the mist curl up off the water, 
and the east reddens up, and the river, and you make out a log 
cabin in the edge of the woods, away on the bank on t’other side 
of the river, being a wood-yard, likely, and piled by them cheats 
so you can throw a dog through it anywheres; then the nice breeze 
springs up, and comes fanning you from over there, so cool and 
fresh, and sweet to smell, on account of the woods and the 
flowers; but sometimes not that way, because they’ve left dead 
fish laying around, gars, and such, and they do get pretty rank; 
and next you’ve got the full day, find everything smiling in the 
sun, and the song-birds just going it!” 

That is the description of early morning on the Mississippi that 
Mark Twain puts into the mouth of the Missouri boy, Huck 
Finn. Dialect is often used for comic effect—it is used for that 
purpose in this book—but that it is not primarily used for comic 
effect is obvious. It is used because it is the proper medium for 
the expression of life as a Missouri boy saw it. To have written 
Huckleberry Finn in academic English in the third person, with 
occasional dialect conversations, would have been to ruin the 
effect. The medium, as this passage shows, can be one of 
extraordinarily sensitive writing. Hawthorne’s description was 
good in its way, but how it lacks life compared with Mark 
Twain’s! When a man is talking more politely than he feels he is 
commonly ill at ease, and thongh English English came not un¬ 
naturally to New Englanders it made an impossible strait waist¬ 
coat for writers of the West. An immense flood of vitality stood 
ready for release as soon as American writers could trust them¬ 
selves to be American. But it was not so speedy a process, for old 
and prestige-conferring cultures die hard. It is really only in the 
last twenty years that it has become so normal for serious 
American writers to be and to write fully as Americans that 
critics and readers consider the imitative “English” writer the 
exception. The first triumphant assertion before the whole 
world of the virtue of American was Mark Twain’s 

Very largely because Mark Twain had little or no'tradition of 
American writing behind him,\his work was uneven and he was 
often incapable himself of distinguishing good from bad. His 
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independence might lead him to fifth-rate cockshy humour, or to 
delightful, sensitive and manly writing. He, the Westerner in 
literature, was in one way a little like Lincoln, the Westerner in 
politics. In Washington Lincoln’s jokes were sometimes thought 
to be in poor taste, especially in his first months there. They some¬ 
times were: it was poor to snub Charles Francis Adams, the new 
ambassador to Britain who had called for a final talk before 
starting on his difficult mission, by turning off to some one else 
to announce fixing up a job in the Chicago Post Office for a party 
hack. That was Western “independence” being boorish because 
it was shy of New England “culture”. Yet if Lincoln had given 
up his democratic manner before the polish of the East he would 
assuredly have lost his virtue. Similarly with Mark Twain. 
He didn’t really know' what he thought of the traditional culture 
and literature of Europe. Innocents Abroad is a hopelessly 
uneven book because he wants at one and the same time to 
admire Europe and to show he is too honest and independent a 
fellow to be taken in by it. He gives a painfully insensitive 
account, for instance, of Helolse and Abelard, posing as the 
tough, honest fellow who will call seduction seduction and have 
no whitewashing, and making poor puns about howitzers 
because he affects not to know what a canon of a cathedral is. 
There is interest and there is good fun in the book; but it is not a 
good book. In the same way Mark Twain does not have a really 
harmonized attitude to the things in the past associated with the 
name of chivalry. The result, especially in A Connecticut Yankee 
at King Arthur's Court , is a disappointing mixture of good fun, 
poor fun, forthright social comment and fifth-rate social com¬ 
ment. It is an odd book to have been written by a lover of 
Malory. Mark Twain w-as right to love Malory and to encourage 
a reaction from too much Tennyson, but a good book could 
only have come out of a harmonized attitude which Mark Twain 

had not achieved. .. c _, f 

On the other hand, when he was inwardly sure of nun sell 

his honesty could be artistically admirable. In Innocents Abroad 

he compares the Sea of Galilee he looks at with the Lake Tahoe 

in Northern California he remembers. He decides that centuries 

of religion, literature and art have made the Sea of Gali eefo 

most people like something which it is not. Tahoe itself is no 

less lonely than when Mark Twain knew it and the comparison 

would now not be so surprising. It was a bold one when he m 

it, and the force of his writing alone persuades one of its justness 
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(even though, being written in a more “English” English, it does 
not have quite the vitality of the passage quoted earlier from 
Huckleberry Finn). This is the comparison. 

“The celebrated Sea of Galilee is not so large a sea as Lake 
Tahoe by a good deal—it is just about two-thirds as large. And 
when we come to speak of beauty, this sea is no more to be 
compared to Tahoe than a meridian of longitude is to a rain¬ 
bow. The dim waters of this pool cannot suggest the limpid 
brilliancy of Tahoe; these low, shaven, yellow hillocks of rock 
and sand’ so devoid of perspective, cannot suggest the grand 
peaks that compass Tahoe like a wall, and whose ribbed and 
chasmed fronts are clad with stately pines that seem to grow 
small and smaller as they climb, till one might fancy them reduced 
to weeds and shrubs far upward, where they join the everlasting 
snows. Silence and solitude brood over Tahoe: and silence and 
solitude brood also over this lake of Gennesaret. But the 
solitude of the one is as cheerful and fascinating as the solitude 
of the other is dismal and repellent. 

“In the early morning one watches the silent battle of dawn 
and darkness upon the waters of Tahoe with a placid interest; 
but when the shadows sulk away and one by one the hidden 
beauties of the shore unfold themselves in the full splendour of 
noon; when the still surface is belted like a rainbow with broad 
bars of blue and green and white, half the distance from circum¬ 
ference to centre; when, in the lazy summer afternoon, he lies in a 
boat, far out to where the dead blue of the deep water begins, 
and smokes the pipe of peace and idly winks at the distant crags 
and patches of snow from under his cap-brim; when the boat 
drifts shoreward to the white water, and he lolls over the gun¬ 
wale and gazes by the hour down through the crystal deptltt 
and notes the colours of the pebbles and reviews the finny 
annies gliding in procession a hundred feet below; when at 
night he sees moon and stars, mountain ridges feathered with 
pines, jutting white capes, bold promontories, grand sweeps of 
rugged scenery topped with bald, glimmering peaks, all mag¬ 
nificently pictured in the polished mirror of the lake, in richest, 
softest detail, the tranquil interest that was bom with the morning 
deepens and deepens, by sure degrees, till it culminates at last in 
resistless fascination!” 

In this passage, unlike most of Innocents Abroad , Mark 
Twain was sure of himself. Being sure of yourself goes much 
deeper than having an apparently confident manner or opinion. 
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For a writer it has to be something very deep indeed. Now 
Mark Twain in reality was hardly ever sure of himself in the 
America in which his middle and later years were passed. 
He liked it—and he loathed it. Humour was the one way of 
reconciling the discordance. He could laugh, and America 
could laugh with him; and, finding escape in laughter, even 
Mark Twain himself need not probe too deeply. He was the 
American Touchstone, who saw through the Court of the 
usurping dukes, the America of post-Civil War plutocracy; 
and who equally saw through the Arcadia of chivalry and 
derivative culture; the only life he had ever lived happily was in 
the Court of the past, before the Civil War. Then he had been 
sure of himself. Hence Mark Twain’s only really good books 
are those about his boyhood and early manhood. These are 
three. One is a great book, all but very great: Huckleberry Finn. 
A second, Tom Sawyer , is good, and among the best of its kind, 
though it lacks the artist's vision of Huckleberry Finn. The 
third. Life on the Mississippi, is good in its first half only, where 
Mark Twain uses the same theme of the river tor the purposes 
of reminiscence instead of fiction (the second part descr ibes his 
return after the Civil War, and the level at once diops from that 
of fascinating autobiography to mere journalism). The rest of 
Mark Twain is not all bad: there are moments of fine reading^ 
but by and large it is inferior, and some of it is very poor stun 

indeed. . , 

One therefore asks how Mark Twain came to do such great 

work about the America he had first known, and such poor 

second-order work for the rest. What had happened to him, and 


Samuel Langhorne Clemens (to give him his real name) was 
born in Florida, Missouri, and his family moved to the hit 
township of Hannibal when he was four years old - . 

Missouri was both “South” and “Wes.”. It was South 
because it was a slave state. The slavery was domestic.not 
plantation slavery, and Missouri was on the very outsku1 of 
slave territory; across the river was Illinois anddowni. allude 

came in the Ohio River, with slave entue y . like 

free Ohio on the other. M.ssour. was Wes, 'beca. se hke 

all the states and territor.es beyond ‘"e AUeghan.«t (e«ept 

those in the Deep South) .t was .nhabtted by mdependent 

pioneering farmers and traders, who had no tradmon, 
education, and scant respect for class distincuon. 
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The Clemens family was poor without ever realizing it very 
much. Living was cheap, and although life was ramshackle it 
was not severe. In fact, Hannibal (and still more the farm out¬ 
side Florida where Sam often stayed with his uncle) was some¬ 
thing like a ragamuffin’s paradise. There was not much schooling, 
but endless escapading. Above all at Hannibal there was the 
river, and the steamboats called there. It must be remembered 
that all this was before the days of the railway. The Mississippi 
. was the great internal highway of the country and the steam¬ 
boats were palaces far grander than anything that could be 
seen on shore. The king of the steamboat was the pilot who, 
without so much as a buoy to guide him, and travelling by night 
as well as by day, took the boat all the way down to New Orleans 
at the mouth. Sam Clemens himself was to become a pilot. 

The essential Mark Twain was a blend of Tom Sawyer and 
Huck Finn: the vagabond boy with a grand sense of humour 
who said “shucks” to Authority. Life was grand—except 
that there was always an Aunt Polly or Widow Douglas, deter¬ 
mined to bring the boy up respectably. What did respectability 
mean? Not swearing, not drinking, not smoking, not playing 
hookey, not being-destitute, not vagabonding: in short, not 
living. Mark Twain’s reaction to this pressure was always the 
same as Tom Sawyer’s or Huck Finn’s. “Respectability” was 
*right, no doubt; you did not challenge it by frontier attack, 
but you darned well got out of the window and into the woods or 
down the river as soon.and as often as you could. As Mr. Stephen 
Leacock says, “Mark Twain never really believed in the creed 
that was dictated to him; he preferred as it were to accept it and 
then to kick against it.” Mr. Van Wyck Brooks, whose Ordeal 
of Mark Twain has such uncomfortable implications, that 
American professors have been known to lecture on Mark 
Twain without even referring to it, rightly seizes on this imper¬ 
fectly resolved dualism as the greatest difficulty of Mark 
Twain’s life and writings. With a boy it doesn’t matter much: 
it is boy nature to be like that, and it all lends itself admirably to 
humane humour. But with a man it is not so good. 

The respectability pressure operated first on Sam Clemens 
through his mother. She expected him to “get on”. He didn’t. 
The trade he took to was printing, but he was not Benjamin 
Franklin and his heart wasn’t in it. Finding himself, after ten 
years of printing, in New Orleans, he got his big chance to be 
what he and all the small boys of Hannibal had always wanted to 
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be, and what some of them had become: a river pilot. Clemens 
persuaded a pilot of a steamboat to take him on as a “cub”, or 
apprentice. This pilot, one Bixby, was one of the best on the 
river, a severe but not unkind master. Sam knew he had the 
job he wanted, but until he started he did not realize its appalling 
difficulties. He not only had to learn every bluff, snag and bend 
of fifteen hundred miles of river, he had to do it both ways (for it 
looked quite different coming down from going up), he had to be 
able to feel his way along it in the blackest night, he had to 
know the depth of water in every place in that interminable 
stream, and he had even to be able to negotiate an absolutely 
new course with a village on one bank that had been on the 
other the previous trip, for the river might very well make a 
“cut-off” for twenty-five miles or so and not be any longer in 
the same place at all. After eighteen months he had done it and 
was one of the best pilots on the river. This was real glory. 
He was one of the heroes of the country, with the prestige of an 
ace pilot of the R.A.F. What is more he had satisfied both his 
urges: the urge to the imaginative, vagabond, artist’s life, and 
the urge to respectability and success. The pilot was a highly 
paid man. Mark Twain never achieved this lucky synthesis 
again. Within less than four years of his starting as a cub pilot 
the Civil War had come and interrupted all steamboat traffic on 
the Mississippi. Grant was using it to work his way down into 
the heart of the Confederate country, and the great steamboat 
days were over. 

The double urge to wander and to “get on” sent Clemens to 
the Far West. He went off to Nevada with his brother, who had a 
secretary’s post in the territory. He helped his brother a bit and 
then became a miner. He took to writing pieces for local papers, 
using the name “Mark Twain” (which simply meant “two 
fathoms”, and was a pilot’s call he had often heard, as well as 
the pen-name of a former pilot he had known who had occasion¬ 
ally written a few pieces for the papers himself). What Mark 
Twain wrote caught the eye of an editor in Virginia City and 
he was invited on to the staff. In the next few years he divided 
his time between being a rough and ready journalist, with a 
distinct love of the leg-pull and the squib, and a miner hoping 
always to strike gold in the dirt. When he was sent by a San 
Francisco paper to “write up” the Sandwich Islands he became a 
celebrity. Determined to exploit the travel-sketch vein, he next 
got himself sent on a tour of Europe from which he would send 
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letters home, and this was the origin of the famous .Innocents 
Abroad. After this, with his lecturing and his publishing, he, 
was a clear success. When he visited England in 1872 and was 
hailed not merely as a journalist but as an “author” he knew he 
had arrived. When he published Tom Sawyer in 1876 his fame 
as a humorous writer was secure. The facts of the rest of his 
life don’t matter much: he wrote—good, bad and indifferent 
stuff; he lectured, he ran a publishing business, he made a lot of 
money, he failed in his enterprises and had to start all over again 
to recoup his fortune, he succeeded, and he died at the age of 
seventy-four in 1910. His mother, who lived until 1890, was 
very proud of his success. Mark Twain was never quite sure 
about it. Why? 

The reasons begin to appear when one looks at the quality ot 
his humour. It is really of three kinds. First, there is pure fun, 
the sort of laughter that comes from love of human nature. 
An excellent example is the opening episode of Tom Sawyer , 
where Tom, set to whitewash the fence by Aunt Polly as a 
punishment, pretends to like it so much that he actually makes 
other boys envious and acquires all sort of precious articles by 
trading the right to do a little whitewashing. Another example 
is the “Royal Nonesuch” in Huckleberry Finn , where two 
impostors trick a whole village into thinking they will get a 
professional theatrical show, in fact give the first house nothing 
of the kind, but persuade it, to save being laughed at, to get the 
rest to come the next night so that they can be taken in too. 
One a study in smartness and the other in rascality, if you like; 
but no more so than Falstaff, and equally good material for fun. 

Secondly, there is hostile burlesque of institutions and senti¬ 
ments that were generally accepted. Much of the fun of Innocents 
Abroad and of A Connecticut Yankee is of this type: it is hit-or- 
miss humour, and it doesn’t seem to hit so often now, though it. 
raised a laugh at the time. 

But thirdly—and you are on the edge of this most of the time 
in A Connecticut Yankee —is something more serious; attacks 
on institutions and ideas that Mark Twain hates, attacks in which 
the humour is allied to a Swift-like misanthropy, if not to a 
Swift-like restraint. This quality, transformed to the most 
touching irony, is present more than once in Huckleberry Finn . 
Huck went off down the river with a runaway slave. Miss Watson’s 
Jim. Huck knew he was a misbehaving scamp, anyway, so it never 
struck him at first that he was simply stealing Miss Watson’s 
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property. Then Jim talked of stealing his own children from their 
owner if the owner wouldn’t sell when he had made money 
enough to buy them free. This shocked Huck. “Here was this 
nigger which I had as good as helped to run away, coming right 
out flat-footed and saying he would steal his children— 
children that belonged to a man I didn’t even know; a man that 
hadn’t ever done me no harm.” Huck’s conscience gets to work, 
and he decides to paddle ashore and tell people he has a runaway 
nigger on board, to do the decent thing and give him up. But 
no sooner has he met people—actually looking for runaway 
niggers—when he concocts lies to keep them from looking on 
the raft. He comes back feeling miserable because he has been 
so weak. He knows, though, that he would have felt just as 
miserable if he had done right and given Jim up as a runaway 
slave. It happened again, later. Huck actually wrote a note to tell 
Miss Watson he had got her Jim, but he didn’t send it because he 
kept thinking of the way Jim had stood his watches and said he 
was a true friend and so on, all the way down the river. But he 
had got to decide between doing right and wrong. He decided he 
wouldn’t give Jim up, however wrong he was. “All right, 
then. I’ll go to hell,” and he tore the paper up. He “never 
thought no more about reforming. I shoved the whole thing 
out of my head; and said I would take up wickedness again, 
which was in my line, being brung up to it, and th^ other warn t. 
Now this is in the tradition of the great humane ironists. So, in a 
lesser way, is the passage about the feud between the Shepherdsons 
and the Grangerfords, one of those stupid things that simply 
betray men’s loyalty and courage to their folly. The ironic 

balance is perfect. 

But Huckleberry Finn is not bitter. By the time it was 
written slavery was a thing of the past, and the blood-feud 
was nearly dead. Mark Twain felt less tender towards the 
nastiness of life as he saw it around him in the post-Civil War 
period. Although he still thought America a freer and a better 
place than Europe with its kings, and lords, and priests, he 
found that in his America most successful men were rogues, most 
ordinary people fools, and man in general a poor specimen. 
His laughter, for publication, was an escape: the one way w 
which he could criticize and yet be accepted and a success 
But his private reflections became bitter, whether dressed in the 
form of humour or not. Was Man a noble animal he asked 
himself? Man seemed the only animal in the whole of creation 
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that was consciously capable of malice. Was Democracy a 
triumph? “God has given our people three inestimable gifts: 
freedom of thought, freedom of speech, and the good sense 
never to use either.” So Mark Twain wrote funny pieces, and 
lectured, and played billiards, and cursed (when his beloved wife 
Livy wasn’t looking). 

Huck Finn’s escape wasn’t open to him. There was no raft, 
except public humour, on which to get away. What should he 
want to escape from? The America of Mark Twain’s maturity 
was the unloveliest in American history. The steamboat had 
gone down before the railroad; the putting of the railroad 
across America was the occasion for wholesale robbery from the 
American people of huge areas of their public domain; the rail¬ 
way buccaneering was part and parcel of buccaneering in 
steel, in oil, in a dozen other major industries. Monopoly 
capitalism came in, and a corrupt political machine was at its 
service. The Rockefellers, the Carnegies, the Stanfords built up 
their great organizations and piled their profits high, ruthlessly 
crushing competitors, getting public lands and privileges for a 
song, and fighting their workers tooth and nail. Hannibal, 
Missouri, became almost an important place—nothing like the 
old (^are-free little township Sam Clemens had known. The old 
democratic ways seemed driven out. Nigger Jims were free, 
of course—free to work for a wage and starve if they couldn’t 
get work. Huck Finns had to get off the raft; they would very 
soon be on the conveyor-belt. It was simply America that had 
been sold down the river. 

The second generation of monopoly capitalists—the generation 
that has inherited so much wealth that it could afford to 
patronize artists and writers—hadn’t arrived yet (though it is 
fair to say that it was a Standard Oil man, H. H. Rogers, who 
helped Mark Twain most in his own financial crash). American 
big business was crude, and Americans mostly believed in the 
philosophy not of living the good life but of “pushing to the 
front”. It is pathetically clear that neither the artist nor the 
rebel in Mark Twain was ever fully liberated, and, as happens in 
such cases, the artist’s rebellious private thoughts were bitter. 
Van Wyck Brooks is mostly right in relating the bitterness to the 
age in which Mark Twain lived and to Iris own desperate struggle 
to placate both the Huck Finn in him and his mother, both the 
rough Westerner and the genteel Mrs. Clemens, both the artist 
and the man who wanted to be a success. 
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That, however, is not the whole story. This period in American 
history was one in which the people seemed to be losing every¬ 
thing for the time. That happens in democracies. It does not 
necessarily mean that democracy is dead. In this case, the people, 
bemused individually by the hope that they too might be Rocke¬ 
fellers or Carnegies, had not thought out the problem of the 
degree of freedom society can allow to capitalists if it is itself to 
remain free. But the spirit of democracy was not dead. It 
survived in the social feeling of ordinary men and women. It 
began to express itself in increasing waves of protest—in strikes 
against capitalist “feudalism”, in agitations against the trusts, in 
radical campaigns like those of William Jennings Bryan. It 
survived not least because of the writing of Mark Twain himself. 
In his blackest moments, when he was convinced that man every¬ 
where was bad, Mark Twain never ceased to reckon that he at 
least had a slightly better chance in'America than anywhere 


Ise. 

If it was too early for the rebel to liberate himself, even 
more was it too early for the artist. It was to be a long time before 
the American radical writer, writing in American, as an American, 
about Americans, could come into his own. That movement 
never became a real movement, in the collective sense of the 
term, until the nineteen-thirties (the effect on literature and the 
arts of the stirring that made the “New Deal” possible in pohtics 
cannot be over-estimated). Mark Twain in his time for all his 
success, remained an isolated individualist. It was the flow of 
sympathy in his humour that gave him contact with his fellow 
men. It was his clear-eyed misanthropy—born out of its opposite, 
love of men—that made him isolated and embittered, an in¬ 
complete artist, an incomplete rebel, but the first great writer 
in American, and the link between the old frontier democracy 
and the new democratic radicalism of Industrial America. 


THOMAS A. EDISON 

BIOGRAPHICAL CALENDAR 

1847 February 11th. Bom at Milan, OHio. Father a small 
shingle merchant, grandfather a Canadian. 

1854 Family move to Port Huron, Saint Clair County, 
Michigan. Father becomes a grain and lumber mer¬ 
chant. 

Thomas Alva Edison goes to school for three months. 

1857 Sets up a laboratory in the cellar at home. 

1859 Obtains concession to sell newspapers on the Grand 
Trunk Railway between Port Huron and Detroit. 
Starts a laboratory on the train. Opens a vegetable 
store in Port Huron. 

1862 Starts The Weekly Herald , a newspaper printed and 
sold on the train. A stick of ignited phosphorus seta 
the van on fire: end of train laboratory and beginning of 
Edison’s deafness. Edison saves the life of the child of a 
telegraphist on the line and is offered free tuition as a 
telegraphist and accepts it. 

» • 

1863 Telegraph operator at Port Huron. Then night operator 
at Stratford Junction, Ontario. 

1863-68 Wandering as a telegraphist. While at Memphis known 
as “the champion of the Mississippi”. 

1868 Works for the Western Union in Boston. Invents a 
“Vote Recorder” and fails to get it accepted for the 
House of Representatives. 

• 

1869 Edison goes to New York. Repairs the transmitting 
instrument of the Gold Indicator Company and is 
given a managerial position. Various telegraphic 
devices. Opens a manufacturing shop in Newark, New 
Jersey. 

1870-73 Further work in telegraphy, culminating in quadruple 
telegraphy. Improves the Remington typewriter. 
Marries Miss Mary Stillwell. 

1875 Devises an apparatus for analysing sound waves. 

1876 Sets up a laboratory at Menlo Park. Work on the 
telephone. 

1877 Edison invents the talking machin’e or phonograph. 

1878 Begins work on methods of electric lighting. 
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1879 An incandescent lamp with carbonised sewing thread 
for filament burns for forty hours. 

Edison begins to improve the contemporary dynamo. 

1880 A hundred men employed at Menlo Park and sixty 
patents applied for in the course of the year. 

1882 First central station for incandescent lighting opened in 
London. Pearl Street Station opened in New York. 

1884 Death of wife. 

1886 Marries Miss Mina Miller. 

1889 The “kinetograph camera" for taking motion pictures 
devised (not patented until 1897). 

1891-1900 Magnetic separation of iron ore. 

1900-1910 Interested in Portland cement. Devises a larger kiln. 
The Edison storage battery. 

1914 The ‘Telescribe". 

1915-18 Work for the U.S. Navy Department, numerous in¬ 
ventions. including one for the sound detection of 
submarines. 


1920-30 Experiments to produce synthetic rubber. 
1929 First signs of failing health. 

1931 August 1st. Death. 
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The history of America between the close of the Civil War and 
the Great Depression of the nineteen-thirties is essentially a 
unity. In that period was built, on the basis of the unplanned 
exploitation of the magnificent raw materials of a continent, the 
most materially prosperous civilization the world has yet seen. 
It was a democratic society in the sense that the opportunities of 
wealth were so great that every one might hope to share it, even 
though for the many whose hopes were disappointed there was 
no collective care; it was plutocratic in the sense that nowhere on 
earth had the holders of money power such unchecked sway. 
Towards the end of the period two modifications began to 
appear. In the first place, American business ceased to be self- 
contained; increasing investments and trade abroad carried it 
over into an imperialist stage. Politically, the United States 
began to abandon isolationism and to move in the international 
world. The aggressive side of this emergence revealed itself in 
the Presidencies of McKinley and Theodore Roosevelt; the 
more liberal side in the Presidency of Woodrow Wilson. After 
Wilson there was an apparent relapse into isolationism, a 
temporary reaction which Americans are realizing to-day they 
will never more be able to afford. Secondly, there were signs of 
increasing discontent with a system that justified an unholy 
scramble by promising every man a chance in it. The increasing 
tale of booms and slumps, of periods of high wages followed 
by lay-offs, of small businesses started and then absorbed by 
virtual monopolies, stirred millions of voters to the realization 
that all was not well. On top of this, the domain that had 
promised inexhaustible riches was found to be not inexhaustible 
and the alarming discovery was made that the natural riches of 
America had beep squandered so recklessly in the mad rush for 
profits that immediate scientific conservation was necessary 
if the future was to be saved. These factors led to the new mood 
of the last ten years. They do not, however, except in their 
beginnings, belong to what may be called the Heroic Age of 
“Prosperity” in America. 

That age may be symbolized by three types of man: the 
applied scientist, the industrialist, and the monopoly capitalist. 
These three types of man made the America we all recently 
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knew. The politicians were far less important than they. With 
the civilization that these men produced the great majority of 
Americans were, until recently, unquestionably content; and 
there are still some (like ex-President Hoover) who will never 
bring themselves to understand that its virtue has now passed. 
Leaving aside for the moment the controversies that belong to 
the last few years, let us look at this age, with its amazing 
technological progress, its fabulous material comfort and its 
naked plutocracy; not in analytical detail (for that is impossible 
in a short space) but as it is symbolized in three examples of the 
types that created it on the basis of its natural wealth. Of 
the three it is most logical, as well as pleasantest (for he alone can 
be given unstinted admiration), to begin with the applied 
scientist or inventor. 

I am at the moment writing on to a typewriter, and I see by 
the light of an incandescent electric lamp. Across the room, 
tempting me to stop writing, is a gramophone; and if I don’t 
stop to put on a record I shall in any case stop soon to listen to 
the news on the wireless set at my side. Or, of course, I could 
go out, take an underground electric train and go to the 
pictures. If this were peace-time I might go by car. If I want to 
make sure of a seat when I get there I can pick up the telephone 
at my elbow and ask for one to be reserved for me. In every 
single one of the actions I have mentioned I am relying, in one 
degree or another, on the work of Thomas Alva Edison. 

Edison did not “invent” all these things—inventions rarely 
happen like that. Far more often they are the end-result of a 
whole series of ideas and experiments and practical improve¬ 
ments. But one may safely say that in each of these cases Edison 
did something of importance to bring the facility within my 
range. He did not first think of the typewriter, but he made a 
practical proposition of the first “Remington” which could use 
more than capital letters. He did make the first electric incan¬ 
descent lamp and enabled cities and villages to be lit by electric 
light. He did actually invent the phonograph (of which the 
gramophone was a variant), conceiving the idea and working it 
out in practice. His name is of course less important than 
Marconi’s in the history of wireless telephony, but he contrib¬ 
uted to it, especially through his work on the microphone. The 
first electric railway in America was built outside his laboratory 
at Menlo Park, in New Jersey. He invented the Edison storage 
battery which helped in the development of the automobile. 
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And although other names may be earlier in the history of 
motion pictures he made a great contribution to their techno¬ 
logical foundation, and the first motion picture studio was built 
at Menlo Park. Lastly, although Alexander Graham Bell is 
recognized as the inventor of the telephone (and was so 
recognized by Edison himself) Bell’s telephone would only 
transmit weakly over the shortest distances until Edison got to 
work on the transmitter and made possible the tremendous 
development of the use of the telephone that has taken place 


ra the last fifty years. 

Such truly wonderful inventions and developments earned 
Edison his popular title, “the Wizard of Menlo Paik”. He had 
done things which every one knew were possible but difficult. 
More, he had done things, such as making a “talking machine” 
and producing a successful incandescent lamp, which the 
experts had declared to be impossible. In the course of his 
working life he took out over a thousand patents in the United 
States for inventions of his, ancl it may fairly be said that 
he did more than any other man of his time to increase the 
comfort and convenience of his fellow men through the discovery 
of ways to exert our power over nature. It is no wonder that the 
public eventually began to believe him capable of anything. 
Perhaps the two pleasantest stories are those told by one of his 
biographers, Mr. G. S. Bryan. The journalists, of course, were 
always visiting Edison’s laboratory at Menlo Park for Copy, 
but sometimes they were disappointed. One young journalist, 
failing to produce any authentic material but determined not 
to return without a story, announced that Edison’s latest inven¬ 
tion was a “stratified shirt”. This would do away entirely with 
the problems of shirt-laundering. The shirt was made in three 
hundred and sixty-five very thin layers and if you wanted ai clean 
shin every morning all you did was carefully to tear off the top 
strip and there you were. It is said that quite a lot of people 
believed the story.* The second anecdote goes a lm e 
Mr Bryan was remarking to a worthy and enthusiastic citizen 
on the great esteem in which Edison was held He got the reply, 
“And why not? Sure, didn’t he set the whole world a-goin . 
So does man create his gods in his own image. Ed.sor. was he 
living embodiment of an American ideal that goes- back o the 
days when the very first fringe of a continent as well as all tha^ 
lay behind it. had to be subdued by man, either by his manual 

• Quoted by Bryan from H. A. Jones: Thomas Alva Edison. 
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toil or preferably by the sheer ingenuity by which he could 
contrive to make Nature do his work for him. The ingenious 
workman, the applied scientist, the great inventor, is admired 
in all countries, but his especial shrine is in America. We 
found the type first famously illustrated in Benjamin Franklin. 

Like Franklin, too, Edison illustrates that other American 
saga, the saga of the poor boy who makes good. He was bom 
in Milan, Ohio (appropriately, it was Milan, Italy, that was to 
have the first permanent electric lighting station as the result 
of his work), and Milan was a not unprosperous little port by 
the Huron River. Edison’s father, who made a fair enough living 
there, moved to Port Huron in Michigan when the coming of 
the railway began to take away the trade of Milan, and again 
he made a lair enough living. So that Edison was never in want; 
but he was poor in the sense that he had to make his own way in 
the world entirely without the advantages that money can give. 

Nor had he the advantages of formal education, though in his 
case it was probably better so. He had just three months’ school¬ 
ing at the local school. He appeared a stupid boy and when one 
day the teacher-called him “addled” his mother, with a fine 
promptitude, took him away and kept him away. She had been a 
school teacher and she taught him herself. Under her sympathetic 
guidance Edison learned to write a beautiful hand, to read with 
concentration so that he could always get out of a book what it 
could give him, and to understand the elements of natural science. 
Whether, in addition, by the age of twelve (some say nine) he 
had read through Gibbon’s Decline and Fall and Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy we may perhaps doubt; and we may be 
certain that one of his biographers (a Doctor of Letters) who 
glowingly assures us that at-this age he “knew all about the 
wisdom of Plato” is a victim of a turn of speech. What we can 
say is, that had Edison remained at school, the emotional 
blockage (whatever it was) that prevented his learning might 
have set him back for a decade; whereas his mother’s under¬ 
standing and confidence completely dissolved it and gave him 
early and strong confidence in his ability to explore the world 
of knowledge for himself. 

Edison’s working life falls into three sections; his juvenile 
enterprises, his work as a telegraphist, and his life as an inventor 
P ^ < JP er ; ? small boy he had had his laboratory in the cellar 
of his father s house; it contained two hundred bottles and they 
were all marked poison, the better to keep people away. 
F—MA 
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When he needed money to buy more chemicals he managed to 
persuade his parents to let him seek for a job. With remarkable 
enterprise he obtained a concession as seller of periodicals on the 
railway train between Port Huron and Detroit. This opportunity 
was made to contribute in-three further ways. First, he was able 
to put in a great deal of time reading at the Detroit Public 
Library between trains. Secondly, finding that he could sell 
other people’s newspapers he thought he would start one of his 
own, and did; printing it on the train and making it up from 
items of local intelligence picked up on the line. Thirdly, without 
asking any one’s permission, he set up a laboratory in the van 
where his papers were carried. This arrangement had an un¬ 
fortunate conclusion. One day, when the train was rounding a 
piece of badly laid track, a stick of phosphorus fell to the floor, 
was unfortunately ignited, and set the van on fire. The fire was 
extinguished, but the angry guard cuffed young Edison on the 
ear and started the deafness from which he was afterwards to 


suffer. The laboratory left the train. 

All this, be it remembered, was the enterprise of a lad who had 
not yet reached our school-leaving age. It might, however, have 
ended in nothing more than a successful local business career. 
It was literally accident which brought Edison nearer to his 
proper activity. One day, as he was waiting for his train, he saw a 
child playing on the line as a van without a brakeman on it bore 
down. He dived for it and just got himself and the child clear in 
time. The grateful father offered to teach Edison how to be a 
railway telegraphist, and although this meant giving up what was 
already a useful income to become an unearning learner at some¬ 


thing else, Edison agreed. . . 

By 1863, when he was sixteen, Edison was a trained tel¬ 
egraphist, and he was soon one of the speediest in North America. 
Many stories are told of speed contests between rivals and o 
course, of Edison’s victories. One likes the story of the nrst 
invention of Edison as a telegraphist—truly a labour-saving 
device. While he was working over the border in Canada signal^ 
used to be put through every hour to see whether the operator 
was awake, his reply showing that he was. Edison had his 
researches and reading to do, as well as his work, and although 

he never 

four he did sometimes want to sleep in the office. TJ 1 P® f he 
who put the hourly signal through began to be mystified ast 
correct reply always came, although sometimes an ordinary 
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signal sent soon afterwards would fail to elicit a reply. Edison 
was found out. He had attached a wheel with a notched rim to 
the clock, connected this with the line, and so arranged it that 
every time the hour was reached the right number of dots would 
automatically be despatched along the line by the turning of the 
wheel. 

There were other “inventions” that were of a strictly utilitarian 
character, such as the simple electrical devices for slaying the 
rats and the cockroaches that infested the miserable tel¬ 
egraphists’ offices of those days. All the time Edison was being 
more than the operator and was getting to understand the 
principles of telegraphy and of electricity generally. One of his 
great finds was the Works of Faraday, for Faraday explained 
things clearly and without mathematics, so that Edison, who 
was no mathematician, could understand. There was much 
wandering, too, from one town and railroad to another, and 
the accumulation of much knowledge of life and men. 

Edison’s first “real” invention,.the first for which he took out 
a patent, came when he was working in Boston, and it taught him 
rather amusingly to find out before he set his mind to devising 
anything whether there would be a real demand for it. With 
an innocence that did him credit, Edison devised an electric vote¬ 
recording machine and supposed that it would be welcomed as 
saving considerable time in the processes of democracy. He 
made a trip to Washington and demonstrated it to the chairman 
of the appropriate committee of the House of Representatives, 
only to be told, alas, that that sort of thing was exactly what they 
didn’t want down there. What would happen if they actually 
started to hurry the passing of what might after all be very 
undesirable legislation? Not for the first, nor the last time, had 
the stupider side of politics gpt in the way of good sense. The 
vote recorder was not adopted. 

Nevertheless in a little while, and after he had had some 
success with a stock-ticker (which ironically enough, judging 
by demand, appeared to be a much more useful device), Edison 
decided to give up telegraphy and to set up as an “inventor”, or 
as we should say, as a mechanical and electrical engineer. As to 
inventions and improvements, he was conscious enough of his 
ingenuity to know they would come. But he knew two other 
things that the more romantically minded part of the public 
(considering inventions the result of flashes of genius only) 
might forget: that he had the capacity to master the fundamental 
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mechanical and electrical principles of any industry or device, 
and that he had the patience to conduct, if necessary, thousands 
of intelligently directed experiments (and thousands often were 
necessary) to reach by a process of elimination his triumphant 
final result. 

So in 1869 Edison went to New York. He had no money, but 
he immediately had a piece of good luck. He managed to get 
permission to sleep in the offices of the Gold Indicator Com¬ 
pany and he spent the days examining the instrument invented by 
Dr. Laws for transmitting the latest gold prices to subscribers. 
On Edison’s third day the instrument went wrong in the middle 
of a period of tremendous excitement in gold speculation. 
Laws was on the spot, but it was Edison who put the machine 
right. Laws made Edison manager of the plant right away. 
Within the next two years Edison had become a busy inventor, a 
manufacturer of appliances, and the head of a team of workers 
some of whom were to remain with him throughout his career. 
His work was partly in devices for the stock-market and largely 
in telegraphy proper. The most important development he made 
in the latter was quadruplex telegraphy, by which, in brief, one 
wire could be made to do the work of four. 

This early work has two interesting sides to it, apart from its 
intrinsic interest, as showing something of Edison the man. 
When Edison perfected the quadruplex system he naturally 
wanted to sell it. The chief electrician of the Western Union 
Company agreed to get it a trial on the one mild condition that 
he should be known with Edison as the joint inventor. Edison 
simply said, “1 was very short of money, and needed it more 
than glory. This electrician appeared to want glory more than 
money, so it was an easy trade.”* Secondly, as Edison began to 
develop devices that would make money (usually for somebody 
else) he found himself up against those financial buccaneers who 
neither do real work nor trade in real things, but who corner 
markets and by paper manipulations rob their fellow men. 
One of the foulest of these was Jay Gould. He and his partner 
Jim Fisk had been responsible for the attempt to corner the gold 
market in 1869, and of course to complete their hold had gone 
far beyond mere market buying and selling: they had attempted 
to bribe judges, purchase politicians and corrupt the whole 
stream of American life. Gould proposed to use Edison s 
invention of quadruplex telegraphy to gel control ol the tel©- 

• Bryan, p. 69. 
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graph business. Gould’s methods, both to him personally and 
to the public (which went as far as flatly repudiating one four 
million dollar contract), disgusted Edison, and he said “When 
Gould got the Western Union I knew no further progress in 
telegraphy was possible, and I went into other lines.”* One may 
add that it was a shameful thing that a genius like Edison had 
inevitably to come up against Gould, and lesser versions of 
Gould, from the beginning to the end of his life—that was the 
context in which he had to work as an inventor; it is at the same 
time rather a fine thing to picture this essentially pure-minded 
man thinking only of workmanship and applied science, without 
a penny applied to speculation, while all around him were 
excited flutterers trying to make unearned money by speculat¬ 
ing in the results of his work. 

Edison went into telephony, and these researches were the 
first big effort made at his soon-to-be-famous laboratory at 
Menlo Park. Bell’s application for the first telephone patent 
was filed in 1876. But his transmission was magnetic rather than 
electric, depending on variations in the magnetic field produced 
when the sound-waves of the voice made the diaphragm vibrate. 
It depended on the sound-waves of the human voice to do the 
work. As a result reception was weak and the length of line 
that could be used was small. Edison developed a transmitter 
containing granules of carbon whose resistance would vary 
as the voice made the disc vibrate and set up corresponding 
vibrations in the electric current passing through the carbon. 
In his microphone the sound-waves of the human voice had only 
an initial function. And by the use of another invention he made 
it possible to use a longer line. These two improvements trans¬ 
formed the telephone from an appliance of very limited use¬ 
fulness to something that is in every office and in very nearly 
every American home. 

Perhaps the most suddenly sensational of all Edison’s inven¬ 
tions was that of the phonograph. One day in 1877 he handed 
to his chtef mechanic a sketch for an apparatus. The mechanic 
and the foreman of the shop thought he was certainly wrong this 
time, if not mad. When the machine had been made he wrapped a 
piece of tinfoil round its drum, turned the handle and solemnly 
recited into a tube “Mary had a little lamb’’. Then he adjusted 
the egress tube, turned the handle again, and lo and behold 
Edison s voice could be heard again reciting the certainly now 
Bryan, p. 70, quoting Dyer and Martin’s Life. 
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immortal rhyme! That was only the beginning, of course. .Edison 
foresaw what a range of uses was open to this new invention in 
the way of recording and reproducing sounds for many purposes. 
But much differentiation and many improvements had yet to 
take place. The machine made a tremendous sensation with the 
public as soon as the newspapers spread the story. There was 
even a well-known Bishop who suspected ventriloquilism until 
he had rapidly recited a string of Biblical names into the machine 
and had had them come back at him better than any ventrilo¬ 
quist could manage. But after the first furore the phonograph 
hung fire for some years. Edison had another intensive spell of 
work on it in 1888 and improved it greatly. The process of 
making the records began to be separated from the process of 
reproducing them. Wax cylinders were substituted for tinfoil. 
Needles were improved. Devices were worked out for making 
large numbers of copies of a master record. By this time of course 
others were in the field. The “gramophone” was the name 
given to the machine patented by Emile Berliner in 1887, and 
its chief difference from Edison’s was in the records: in Edison’s 
the variations of sounds were represented by variations in 


depth on the record groove, in Berliner’s by variations in width. 

It is interesting to note that of the many uses to which the 
phonograph or gramophone might be put the one that interested 
Edison most was the recording and reproduction of music. He 
was, as has been said, almost deaf for ordinary purposes. But 
for some purposes his hearing was most acute. If he stood right 
on top of a phonograph it is said he could detect subtleties, such 
as the pedal of a harp, which the ordinary listener might 

miss. . , f 

If the “talking machine’’ was the most suddenly sensational oi 

Edison’s inventions the most remarkable cumulatively was*his 
work on electric light. Edison got interested in this subject at 
the end of the ’seventies. Up till then electric lighting had been 
by means of arc lamps, and these had many defects. They were 
unpleasant to ear, eye and nose, their carbons had frequent y 
to be replaced, and they could not be used where only a relatively 
small amount of light was needed, in the rooms of houses for 

instance. It had been noticed that the tips of thc «* ons 
amps glowed not unpleasantly and if a lamp could be produoea 
with that sort of glow or incandescence then of course the major 
problem would have been solved. Could this hint be translated 
into practice, that is to say could a fraction of the current 
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single arc lamp be utilized so as to produce effective electric 
light? All the experts said it could not be done. Edison assumed 

that it could, and set to work. . 

After'an immense number of experiments and the expenditur 

of more than $40,000 Edison at last got an incandescent lamp 

which burned for forty hours.’ The filament was carbonised 

sewing-thread and it burned within a bulb evacuated of air. 

But this was a mere laboratory triumph. An immense search tor 

the right’fibre for the filament was started and Edison men were 

sent hunting into the most distant and wildest parts of the 

world. For a while Japanese bamboo was used; then Edison 

took to an artificial filament prepared from cellulose. The 

essential problem had now been solved and the way was almost 

clear for the bringing of electric light into every home. 

One other big thing, however, had to be done. This w-as to 
link the new lamp with power in all its stages: to devise and 
construct the right sort of generators and distributing agencies, 
with of course all the little but important parts such as switches 
and the rest. For a while electric light installations were twined 
in, as it were, with the existing gas installations in private houses, 
but this was soon found to be highly inconvenient. New and 
self-contained systems had to be devised. They were. It is of 
especial interest to Englishmen that the first central station for 
incandescent electric lighting in the world was that installed in 
London by theTEnglish Edison Company in 1882. It was on 
Holborn Viaduct and supplied 3,000 lamps in the neighbourhood. 
In the same year the Pearl Street Station was opened in New 
York, and soon city after city was getting its electric light. If 
Edison hadn’t “set the whole world a-goin’ ” he was certainly 
becoming “the light of the world”. 

The last famous and major invention with which Edison was 
concerned (though there were many minor ones) was the motion 
picture camera. One of Edison's outstanding characteristics 
was his ability to utilize knowledge and devices already acquired 
and by some new combination to produce novel and useful 
results. The idea of recording mpvement by fusing photographs 
together in the beholder’s eye was by no meajis new, and various 
useful experiments had been made. Edison took up this idea 
with the instantaneous camera and the celluloid film to help 
him. He devised a machine-for taking pictures (the first ones were 
taken in 1889) and another for showing them. At his studio at 
Menlo Park pictures were taken of dancers and boxers in action 
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and the motion picture was proved to be a success. Something 
was done before Edison, and much has been done since. But 
on the mechanical side he did fundamental work. And of course 
he thought of talking pictures, too; though, oddly enough, he 
supposed they would never drive out the silent film. 

From this time on to beyond his eightieth year Edison went on 
working. His rate of work dropped slightly: after the eighteen- 
nineties it was perhaps only about double, in time, that of most 
men. His concentration, however, was so fierce that time is little 
guide. He remained to the end of his life interested only in a 
mild way in things outside his work. His domestic life (he 
married twice) was happy and uneventful. When newspaper 
men in»erviewd him he sometimes gave his opinions on matters of 
philosophy or literature, but they were naive enough. It was 
his work that mattered. 

Edison is a good man to look back upon: thoroughly of his 
age and representative of the best in it; a man of the fundamental 
decencies, of great brain power and physical endurance, of 
honesty and integrity through and through. His character 
shines out from an age where industry was too often brutalized 
and science too often vulgarized. Applied science is not 
necessarily either second-rate or vulgar. It may be both. 
With Edison it was neither. He had become something like the 
saint of applied science. Some of the legends about him ar* 
—legends. But the place is rightly his. He earned it; and we 
continue to benefit from it. 
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JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 

BIOGRAPHICAL CALENDAR 

July 8th. Bom at Richford, New York, son of “Doc.” 
Rockefeller, an itinerant medicine vendor, and Lucy, 
his wife, who had to bring up the family while the father 
was away. 

The family move to Moravia, New York. John has a 
little schooling at the local school. 

The father in trouble; family move to Owego, New 
York. John lends a farmer $50 (which he has saved 
from payments for odd jobs) at 7 per cent. At Mary 
Curtis’ school, then at Owego Academy. 

Family move to the Western Reserve (later part of 
Ohio) outside Cleveland. John lodges in Cleveland, 
goes to the Central High School, is baptized at Erie 
Street Baptist Chapd and takes a considerable part in 
Sunday School and other chapel activities. Mark 
Hanna, later to be a powerful machine politician, and 
Laura Spelm^n, his future wife, at this school at the 
same time. 

Goes to a commercial college and in September gets 
his first job as a bookkeeping clerk in a produce commis¬ 
sion merchant’s office. Salary, paid in arrear, $3.50 a 
week. 

Sets up in partnership as “Clark & Rockefeller” in 
the produce commission business and steadily makes 
good. 

Oil first got up from a well by drilling by “Colonel” 
Drake and Billy Smith at Titusville, Pennsylvania. 
Rockefeller goes to investigate oil on behalf of some 
Cleveland business men: advises staying out at present, 
but watching it, and, if entering later, to enter refining 
rather than producing business first. 

The Civil War. Rockefeller does not take part, but 
assists the families of some others who do. 

Rockefeller is able to invest several thousand dollars 
in Clark and Andrews”, his first oil refining business. 
Marries Laura Spelman. 

Purchases sole ownership of “Clark & Andrews”. 

Doing well enough to start, with his brother William, 

the firm of “William Rockefeller & Company” of* 

New York Starts “Rockefeller, Flagler & Andrews” 

with the financial aid of Stephen Harkness and the 

practical co-operation of Henry Flagler. Demands and 

gets preferential rebates for carrying his oil on the rail- 
roads. 

Incorporates “Standard Oil of Ohio”. 
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1872 Forms the “South Improvement Company” as a further 
step towards monopoly. Has to fight producers and 

railroads. . 

1873 Attempts to get all the big oil refiners in the country 
into an association, with only temporary success. 

1874 Gets an agreement with the railroads which virtually 
evens out the disadvantage from which he as a Cleve¬ 
land refiner suffers as compared with refiners in cities 

nearer the oil regions. . 

Draws steadily into Standard Oil the ablest men in the 

industry. 

1876-7 Fight with the Empire Transportation Company and 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

1878 Virtually in control of the oil industry. 

1879 Battle over pipe lines. 

1882 The Standard Oil Trust formed. 

1890 The “Sherman” Anti-Trust Law passes Congress. 

1892 The Standard Oil Trust dissolves itself, without making 
much noticeable difference. 

Rockefeller founds the University of Chicago as a 
Baptist university. 

1895' Further battles won with independent producers. 

1896 Rockefeller nominally retires, with a fortune of about 
' $200,000,000 (to be greatly increased later, largely 

owing to the use of gasoline for the automobile—first 
motor car driven in 1894). Standard Oil of New Jersey. 
1899 Takes up golf. 

1901 and onwards. President Theodore Roosevelt goes in for 
“trust-busting”. Standard Oil in trouble in the courts. 

1909 Rockefeller’s last visit to the office at 26, Broadway. 
Fraftk B. Kellogg gets a court decision against the 
Standard Oil of New Jersey. 

1910 The Rockefeller Foundation planned. (Chartered in 
1913.) (Prior to this Rockefeller had given away 
something like $150,000,000.) Rockefeller resigns as 
President of Standard Oil of New Jersey. 

1913-14 Strike trouble and grave riots in the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company, a Rockefeller Company. His son, 
John D. Rockefeller II, emerges as a softer-handed 
capitalist than his father. Ivy Lee handles Rpckcfeller 
publicity. % 

1915 Death of Mrs. Rockefeller. 

Rockefeller remains alive as a much-photographed 
senile golfer, with'publicity drawing attention to his 
benefactions and with opinion gradually softening 
towards him. 

1937 Death. 
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The question that perplexes us when we try to choose between 
Hamilton and Jefferson comes up again when we consider the 
development of capitalism in America during the second half of 
the nineteenth century. The social “reactionaries” are seen to 
be the economic “progressives”, and the social “progressives” 
the economic “reactionaries”. Hamilton looked back to the 
aristocratic society of the past and tried to foster an aristocracy 
of money power in the New World. In so doing he liberated 
forces that made for rapid economic development. Jefferson, 
spurning aristocracy, looked forward eagerly to a society in 
which men would be socially equal; but because he felt that this 
had been most nearly attained in communities of small farmers 
his economic ideal remained that of an “undeveloped” society. 

In the years immediately following the Civil War American 
business was not organized for large-scale activity or great 
capital development. The average unit was small, and the small 
units hardly co-operated at all for purposes that they might have 
been supposed to have in common. The prevailing economic 
philosophy was that of laissez faire , the creed was competition, 
and the hope was that every man who worked hard might win 
his just reward. But competitors who really succeed end 
competition, and it was soon clear that if only through the 
success of the more resourceful and powerful business men 
larger scale concerns would emerge. That there would, be 
advantages in such a tendency \vas obvious: less efficient 
businesses would disappear, the economies of large-scale opera¬ 
tion would come into play, the capital necessary for the develop¬ 
ment of the continent would be more effectively marshalled, 
and something like planning could be devised for industries 
as a whole. So, by what seems now like a natural process, the 
second half of the nineteenth century saw the creation in America 
of big businesses which had absorbed their weaker competitors 
and which often came to a position of monopoly or near¬ 
monopoly in their particular field. The man whose name best 

symbolizes this development is John D. Rockefeller. 

Rockefeller was the most hated man in America m his active 
years. The owners of the small businesses he crushed naturally 
hated him, though there is no reason to suppose that their 
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survival would have benefited the public more than Rocke¬ 
feller’s or that they would not have done to him what he did to 
them had they been able and cunning enough. He was, however, 
hated for a further and a better reason. Men had first come to 
America to escape tyranny. There had for a brief while been 
what looked like a fair field for all. Now men like him were 
creating a monstrous new tyranny, which forbade men to earn 
their living except under its control, which treated its workers 
as machines to be paid and used, which became so powerful 
through efficiency and corruption that the organs of democratic 
society were visibly impotent before it. Rockefeller’s system 
was one of authoritarian rule operating through concentrated 
money power. Its aim was private profit and private power, 
not more efficient service to the community. Rockefeller believed 
that one factor in business success would be the efficient provision 
of the goods to the consumer and the system he devised for 
delivering oil to the consumer was undoubtedly better than the 
system or lack of system it superseded. But that was not 
Rockfeller’s primary purpose, and the disproportion between 
the profits of the Standard Oil companies and the benefits which 
went either to the workers in the industry or to the public was 
indefensible from any social point of view. The few owners 
of Standard Oil got a total sum from it twice the total that went 
to the workers, and if prices fell that was certainly not due to the 
owners. In so far as the public was to benefit, Rockefeller 
preferred that to be from his charities after he had made his 
profits. Without any doubt he was socially “reactionary” and 
every true American democrat had ample reason to be alarmed. 

Economically, however, there can be no doubt that he was 
progressive. It is true, of course, that the large scale business 
can be uneconomical, especially in certain industries. It is 
true that although centralization of certain functions may be 
desirable, too much unification may be bad. In business, as in 
politics, too large a governing unit without devolution may be 
almost as bad as too many little sovereignties. Rockefeller’s 
monopoly, it is worth pointing out, avoided many of these dangers* 
for Standard Oil was federal rather than unitary in its structure. 
Leaving aside questions of detail, however,.and looking only at 
the general economic tendency which Rockefeller promoted, 

we must say that by and large we should not wish his work 
undone. 

To say this means merely that we are trying to look at 
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Rockefeller historically, not that we are expressing approval 
of the way in which he worked. His great achievement was to 
enter a new industry that was in a state of chaos and to organize 
it as a whole. As he did this, in the circumstances of his time and 
being the sort of man he was, he caused great misery and he 
erected a menace to the whole of democratic society in America. 
■But it would be as unhistorical to damn him without qualification 
for this as it would be immoral to give him uncritical praise in 
the name of efficiency and centralization. The tragedy of 
development in the industrialized countries of the world has been 
that so much social misery has been caused in the name of 
economic progress. To praise the progress and not to comment 
that the progress was anti-socially contrived is morally naive; 
equally, to emphasize the anti-social effects and to forget that 
in the circumstances of the day social control was beyond the 
scope of men’s minds is historically inept. 

These, then, are the two main facts about Rockefeller: that 
he was the first man in modern America to organize a^great 
industry so that it was centrally planned under his own control, 
and that the erection of this huge private power was a direct and 
deadly challenge to democratic society. 

Under these two main headings are to be placed many sub¬ 
sidiary facts which are of importance when one comes to judge 
Rockefeller as a particular rather than as a representative 
capitalist. In the first place the industry which he organized was 
oil. When Rockefeller was a young man oil was being produced 
so chaotically and with such a fever for quick profits by hundreds 
of producers that the price varied wildly from month to month. 
There was probably no industry which so needed taking in hand. 
Rockefeller not only decided to take it in hand but went the 
intelligent way about it. He saw that the first thing to do was to 
get monopoly control of the refining business. From there; he 
could reach out to get a firm grip of production. Before he had 
finished, everything in connection with oil—production, refining, 
transportation and a hundred subsidiary activities—was under 
ihis control in America. 

r Secondly, Rockefeller was and remained the finance magnat 
of an industry rather than a financier as such. Of course, whe 
his fortune had reached a certain point he inevitably began to 
accumulate a large number of investments in many ditlere 
industries, but basically he made his money from the oil waiisuy 
he had organized, not from playing the market and dean g 
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merely in stocks and shares Some of his partners in Standard 
Oil, like his brother William and Mark Twain's benefactor 
Henry H. Rogers, used their money for speculation pure and 
simple. They were financial buccaneers and gloried in their 
“killings”. Rockefeller stuck to oil except for the money he had 
to place somewhere because it kept coming in. It is worth 
noting, however, for the benefit of those who would claim 
that his fortune was merely the (somewhat high) wage for his 
organizing, that although he was a very rich man when he 
retired he yet accumulated four times as much in half the time 
afterwards simply by sitting still and “letting his money work . 

In the third place there was a sense in which Rockefeller had 
business honesty. He was not, for instance, a clever rogue like 
Jay Gould, whose fortune was built by buying and selling railroad 
paper for what it was not worth. Rockefeller did not “water” his 
stock: indeed Standard Oil property was apt to be worth more 
than its capitalization would suggest. Gould’s game with rail¬ 
roads was of course the opposite. Rockefeller preferred not to lie 
outright, as some of his partners did. He was, of course, sharp— 
devilish sharp. Sometimes he would be very frank with a 
competitor he wanted to buy out, tell him he would be doomed 
if he did not sell, and advise him to sell and take Standard Oil 
stock rather than cash, so that his family should never be in 
want. Rockefeller believed in Standard Oil and the advice was 
no doubt honest, but the unlucky doomed competitor may be 
forgiven if at the time he felt it to be merely sharp. In other ways 
Rockefeller’s sharpness was less defensible. As one of his 
biographers* has remarked, his sharpness was not more sharp 
than Jacob’s with Esau, and Jacob was very definitely one 
of God’s favourites, too. Mr. Rockefeller worshipped God 
assiduously, especially the God of the Old Testament. Jacob 
would no doubt have been particularly proud of the device 
Mr. Rockefeller exploited to get an advantage in transportation 
costs over his competitors. He did deals with railway companies 
to give him a rebate below the public transportation rate on his 
oil, and to keep this secret: a practice not perhaps outside the 
business ethics of the times and with the formal justification 
that the rebate was in recognition of the large quantity sent to 
the railways by Mr. Rockefeller. But even Jacob might have 
wondered about a further practice, by which Mr. Rockefeller 

* Mr. John T. Flynn, to whose God's Gold this chapter owes a great 
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not only got a rebate on his own oil but demanded a drawback 
on the oil of his competitors transported by the companies. The 
luckless competitors might well have complained that they 
weren't even allowed the privilege of selling their birthright 
for a mess of pottage, but were having it stolen from them and 
were themselves compelled to give a reward to the robber. 
However, the old excuse may be invoked: they would have done 
the same to Rockefeller had they thought of it or been powerful 
enough to make the railroads agree. That, however, will hardly 
serve as an excuse for Mr. Rockefeller’s behaviour on the witness 
stand when he had to appear in court or before committees and 
testify as to his business. He had a more delicate conscience 
than some of his partners, and where they would on occasion 
not scruple to lie he preferred to use technical evasions. Thus, 
when ever> body knew of his activities with Standard Oil over 
the whole continent he replied to an innocent question as to. 
his business by saying that he was an oil refiner in Cleveland, 
Ohio, and insisting that that was the only place where he was 
engaged in business. His lawyers could always devise deeds of 
business relationship so that it technically was so. But the 
industrious Mr. Rockefeller must have spent a tremendous 
amount of time neglecting his Cleveland business for adventures 
in other parts of the country if what he stated was really the 


This brings us close to the subsidiary facts under the second 
main heading. Why was it that ordinary Americans fell Standard 
Oil under Rockefeller to be such a social menace? Surprise has 
been expressed that Rockefeller, who was more virtuous than 
Jay Gould, more industrially productive than J. P. Morgan ,ana 
much more pious than Andrew Carnegie, should have been 
hated mote than any of them. One reason was that he was no 
individual marauder like Gould, but a man who had bull. a 
huge organization of social power. Again the 
financier may. as an mdividual.be more hated than the speculator 
people have a generalized suspicion of universal financiers^ 
but* when their business is forced to Cose down or they am 
sacked by a particular monopolist in their industry. lhc * ““ 
Tut a name to the enemy. And lastly, if the man who has beaten 
them is pious and thinks God gave him h.s money, that puts 
the lid on if. Rockefeller's religion was not humbug-but 

one may be pardoned for thinking it was. 

The power of Standard Oil was almost legendary. Within the 
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oil industry it was of course complete, down to the smallest 
detail. It was said that a man could not sell a gallon of a rival’s 
oil on the street without its being known and his risking ruin. 
But oil also interlocked with other industries, and there the long 
finger of Rockefeller was apt to reach, extracting valuable 
plums from the pie. Rockefeller had many a fight with the 
railroads, 4 and he won most of them. 

Much Worse than this, however, was the power of this great 
monopoly over the institutions of democracy. Standard Oil 
needed charters; it needed protection against attempts to restrain 
its powers by legislation. So it had to make as sure as it could 
that courts and legislatures would do what it wanted. Rulings 
most surprising to the simple soul were given by the courts. 
When a judgment against Standard Oil was given somehow it 
did not seem to get carried out, and very soon people were saying 
that you couldn't do anything in the courts against so powerful 
an organization. That was an overstatement. Something, at least, 
was eventually done. But so successful on the whole was Standard 
Oil in its legal struggles that people just got to shrugging their 
shoulders; and that was hardly a healthy thing in a democracy. 
One famous story (of which there are differing versions) is that 
Rockefeller was playing golf when a messenger camp to tell him 
that judgment had been given in court for $29,000,000 against 
Standard Oil. Rockefeller, it goes, merely said it would be a long 
time before that judgment was executed, and went on with his 
game. The decision was reversed on appeal. 

Although Standard Oil was a monopoly, and although Rocke¬ 
feller had made it, it would be a mistake to think of it as altogether 
a “one-man business”. On the contrary, Rockefeller’s policy 
from the first had been to eliminate inefficient competitors and 
to attract into alliance with him all the really able men in the 
industry, even though they might have been his bitter opponents. 
Many of these men had other interests besides oil, and tho 
result was that in the heyday of its power Standard Oil, even 
without any corruption, could count on having key men almost 
everywhere in the American machine. It of course had its affilia¬ 
tions with politics, and in every legislature where Standard Oil’s 
mterests might be threatened, and even in the United States 
Senate, Standard Oil had its spokesmen. 

The result may be briefly stated. The American people had 
found oil on their land. They came to need that oil, first for 
illumination, then for a wide range of industrial purposes, and 
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eventually above all for the automobile. The supply of that oil, 
from its extraction as crude to its ultimate delivery as refined, 
was in the hands of one group of men controlling a number of 
subsidiary companies. The group had organized the business 
efficiently, with the primary aim of making large profits for 
itself (which it was doing on an undreamt-of scale), and, to 
secure its position in face of a public opinion which did not 
favour ruthless monopolies, it had gained (through means direct 
and indirect, defensible and indefensible) a power over the 
lives of ordinary people and over their institutions which 
threatened to make nonsense of democracy. The man who had 
done this—and it was an amazing achievement—was John D. 
Rockefeller. How had he done it? 

Rockefeller was born poor, like all the heroes of success 
stories. Whether both his parents were “poor but honest” is a 
little more open to doubt. His father was an itinerant doctor 
and one had perhaps better leave the matter by admitting the plea 
that in those days, and especially in the territories of the interior 
where he operated, the itinerant “doctor”, for lack of proper medir 
cal services, fulfilled more of a social function than he would now. 
However that may be, “Doctor Rockefeller” was certainly a 
pretty good father considering the difficulties of his.situation. 
Of Rockefeller's mother there can be no doubt. She had a hard 
life, left alone for unspecified times during her husband s 
absences. But she reared her family and did well by them. Her 
son John was a serious-minded youth from the start. Like t e 
poet Gray, but with somewhat different results, he seems to ha\e 
been borti middle-aged. His brother Frrrnk (%vh° deseloped a 
strong aversion to him) was much gayer, and brother Wdham 
was a good mixer. Little John, however, only 
the others would play according to his rules; and he dtdn t play 
games much anyway. (He learned to skate, and later ml fe he 
took up golf, and claimed to enjoy it,) He was already a capitalist 
by the tfme he was eleven. He had earned the odd dol ar by 
renrinc turkeys and the like, and—one is sorry for him, really, 
for his child's mind must have been impressed 
fear of that household that they would ^ 

hefore their father returned—he had saved the dollars in a Diue 
' £w. When he had saved fifiy he heard of a 
to borrow just that sum and was willing to payP* 
interest. John worked it out: he would hav $ • 
time and without having had to work for it. He lent his y 
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dollars. “From that time onward,” he said, “I determined to 
make money work for me.” 

There were no books in the Rockefeller home, and at school 
John’s aptitude was for figures (he always showed a certain 
contempt for people who could not understand figures). After 
a final year at the Cleveland Central High School he went to a 
commercial school as preparation for business and then got his 
first job, as a clerk in a produce commission merchant’s at $3.50 
a week. He had already been baptized and had become a regular 
attendant at the Erie Street Baptist Chapel. His father’s instruc¬ 
tion in smartness (“principles and methods of business” Rocke¬ 
feller called it later) and his mother’s in religion and shunning of 
liquor now combined with business and the Baptist Chapel to 
produce a youth who was as serious about the business of this 
world as he was assured of his success in the next. That he was 
sincere, however, cannot fairly be doubted. In later times it was 
often said that Rockefeller’s vast benefactions were an insurance 
against too much public hatred. More recent commentators 
have pointed out that his benefactions began when he had little to 
give. One-tenth of his first week’s pay as a clerk was set aside for 
religious gifts, and that before his pay had actually been received. 

The young clerk soon set up in business for himself as a 
produce commission merchant. He and his partner did well 
and their first year’s net return was $4,400. When, soon after, the 
news spread that oil had been got up from a well by drilling. 
Rockefeller took notice. His second year’s return as a produce 
commission merchant was $17,000, but the year afterwards he 
went on behalf of some Cleveland business men to investigate 
the prospects of the oil business. His report was that it should be 
watched, that to go into it yet was premature, but that if an 
entry was made it would be better to go into the refining end of it 
rather than the producing. In 1862, when he was twenty-two 
years old and already a fairly successful business man. Rocke¬ 
feller decided to enter oil refining. He had, however, only a 
part interest in the firm of “Clark & Andrews”. He found 
his partner somewhat timid and decided that if he went on by 
himself there would be big possibilities in oil refining. In 1865 
he bought the whole business for $75,000 and at once instituted 
economies which suggested themselves to his methodical and 
business-like mind. 

Rockefeller was operating in Cleveland, a city rather distant 
from the oil-producing regions in Pennsylvania. He realized 
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that he had not only to outdistance the other refiners in Cleve¬ 
land but to deal with competition from other cities. He brought 
his brother William into the business and established the firm 
of “William Rockefeller & Company” of New York. As he 
surveyed the refining indus ry he saw how impossibly unorganized 
and fragmentary it was. At this time there were more than two 
hundred and fifty refining companies. Rockefeller decided to 
knock them all out, either by direct elimination or by absorption. 
For this, however, more money and more active help were 
needed. The money he got Horn one, Harkness, who had made 
his first fortune by getting advance knowledge of a tax on 
whisky and buying up all the whisky he could before the price 
jumped. (The Harkness money, like so much of the Rockefeller 
money, has since been devoted to broad-minded and generous 
benefactions such as the Commonwealth Fund and the Pilgrim 
Trust.) The auxiliary brains Rockefeller found in Henry M. 
Flagler, an older man than himself and a nephew by marriage of 
Harkness. Flagler had an office in the same building as Rocke¬ 
feller, and Rockefeller found his bold schemes in fortune-hunting 
very much to his taste. The new firm, with Flagler, in it to 
devise schemes and Rockefeller to keep a vigilant eye on the 
books, the processes, the employees and the capital, soon went 


elIi c ci ci 

The first device for defeating competitors was the discrim¬ 
inatory rebate from the railways, in particular from the Lake 
Shore and Michigan Central Railroad. It has been said in 
defence of this that the railroads of that day did not think oi 
themselves as public utilities with an obligation to give equal 
service to all, but as simple profit-making businesses which 
would fairly give a “rake-off” to customers who gave them large 
orders. And Rockefeller’s business was fast becoming arge. 
There is something in this plea as a historical defence. ev - 

theless the practice was anti-social and the competition in which 
Rockefeller engaged could hardly be described as fa m »£peti 
lion. Still less could his monstrous device of the 
But he got what he asked because he made it to the 
the railroads to give it him. He used every advantage against 

competitors to press home further advantages. 

ln^870 the Standard Oil Company of Ohio was mCOTporaled 

and it was above all the railroad rebates which enabled a to 

forge ahead. Rockefeller and Flagler first ^d^tc ehmtna.e 
their twenty-nine competitors in Cleveland. P 
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in the old industry was such that in the ordinary course many of 
the Cleveland refiners would soon have had to cease business. 
Rockefeller just pointed this out to them, and with his other 
advantages, persuaded most of them to sell out. Through his 
“South Improvement Company” he got virtual control of oil 
refining in Cleveland, and if his story is to be believed it was 
“all done by kindness”. Any way, it was done. 

The next step was to get all the strong refiners in other cities to 
form an association for some kind of self-protective order into 
the business. There were a lot of these: 15 in New York, 12 ia 
Philadelphia, 22 in Pittsburgh, 27 in the oil regions themselves. 
When the attempt to get them to form an association and to run 
it co-operatively failed. Rockefeller determined he would either 
eliminate them or bring them into his own organization. Rocke¬ 
feller had some power to coerce* for he was not only a 
monopolist in his own area but through his deals with the rail¬ 
roads had in most cases deprived the cities nearer the oil regions 
of their geographical advantages. The remarkable thing, never¬ 
theless, is that he did succeed. He had fights, not only with the 
rival refiners, not only with the producers, but also with the 
railroads. By 1878, and at the age of thirty-nine, John D. 
Rockefeller was the dictator of the oil industry. 

At this stage we might pause and ask what “Standard Oil” 
was. The public assumed it to be an organization with nation¬ 
wide control of the oil industry. They were amazed when 
Rockefeller and his associates denied cn the witness-stand that it 
was anything of the sort, especially as these same men, when off 
the witness-stand, seemed to take a certain pride in the extent 
and power of their organization. In brief, “Standard Oil” 
was the Standard Oil Company of Ohio, a refining business 
which had originated in Cleveland. But, as it happened, there 
were thirty-seven men, all stockholders of the Standard Oil 
Company of Ohio, who between them controlled some forty 
oil corporations. This was the real “Standard Oil”, the group 
of men that met, at one time daily, to manage the oil business 
of the whole country. 

In 1879 a still further device, worked out by a lawyer named 
Dodd, was put into effect to let direction by indirection work. 
The $55,000,000 worth of stocks in these oil corporations were 
transferred to three employees who held them “in trust” for 
their real owners, who of course could swear in public that they 
had nothing to do with the interlocking corporations. In 1882 
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the idea was taken further and the Standard Oil Trust was born. 
All the stockholders conveyed their stocks to nine men in trust, 
of whom Rockefeller was one. The nine trustees had complete 
power, though they transferred the profits to the actual stock¬ 
holders in appropriate proportions. 

There was still trouble, of course, with the public, the legis¬ 
latures and the courts. In 1890 the famous Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law was passed. A wise Senator remarked that it would catch a 
few small fish and let the big ones escape. Nothing serious was 
done under it at first. Its chief use, by an extension which cannot 
have been even remotely in the minds of its framers, was to throw 
Labour leaders like “Gene” Debs, the leader of the railroad strike 
of 1892-94, into jail. Formally, at any rate, the Standard Oil 
Trust dhose to dissolve itself. Curiously enough, Standard Oil 


seemed to go on much as before. 

In 1896 the plan of the “holding company” (the Standard Oil 
of New Jersey) was used to do the work previously done by the 
Trust. Then in the first years of the nineteenth century the 
Standard Oil men found that they had an unexpected fight 
on their hands. McKinley, the President, had been assassinated, 
and Theodore Roosevelt (whom they thought safely shunted 
into the powerless office of Vice-President) became President. 
He started on a career of “trust-busting”. This was more noisy 
than radical; but something was done and public feeling was 
aroused. The battle went on for years. In 1909 Frank B. Kellogg 
(the same man who supposed years later that he had ended 
war with the now almost forgotten “Kellogg Pact ) got a 
serious court decision against the Standard Oil of New Jersey. 
This was upheld by the Supreme Court in the following year, 
but with an unwise proviso about “undue restraint of trade . 

(The question was: when was restraint “undue”?) 

How much the actions against the Standard Oil really ende 
monopoly is a matter of opinion. What can be said with some 
confidence is that the attempt to end monopoly was misconceived. 
It was not only impossible, it was undesirable to try, to set tne 
clock back. The proper course was to end monopoly 
take over the economic gains in organization that 
had made and put the monopoly into the hands of the People 

through their proper institutions. But that S ) [, cou ^ se ^ V ^. 1 u 
been Socialism, and not even the victims of Standard Oil would 

stand for that. . . 

One may say that after this decade of fights and agitation 
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the control of a small group of men over a decisive number of 
companies in the oil industry became less marked. Perhaps 
this was due to the agitation; perhaps it was due to Rockefeller’s 
own retirement. He had in fact supposedly retired from business 
as early as 1896, but this was kept secret from the public and one 
suspects his own colleagues did not notice it much at first. He 
turned up rather less at the office at 26 Broadway, but all the 
important telephone lines went to his house near Tarry town, 
New York. 

The closing .years of Rockefeller’s life were devoted to two 
things, and these two were connected: his immense benefactions 
and the attempt to rehabilitate himself with the public. For the 
latter purpose a skilful “public relations counsel’’, Mr. Ivy Lee, 
was hired; and he did his job well. He was assisted by the fact that 
Rockefeller’s son expressed a somewhat milder form of capitalism 
than his father: it is only the first generation that needs to be 
crude and the second may often quite sincerely prefer a less 
predatory career. The publicity on Mr. Rockefeller’s behalf 
was skilful, if at times a little tedious. The old man was much 
photographed—not altogether with happy effect. He was shown 
playing golf or handing out the dimes (ten cent pieces) that every 
visitor had to receive. And of course Mr. Lee was helped also 
. by the fact that more and more people began to believe that 
centralization of business control had, economically, piuch more 
to be said in its favour than was thought when Rockefeller began. 

About the benefactions a word must be said. ’ They un¬ 
doubtedly helped to form some public goodwill for Rockefeller 
and it would be absurd to suggest that he was not towards the 
end of his business life conscious that the feelings of the public 
did matter a little even to a business concern. But it has been 
successfully maintained that Rockefeller was sincere in wishing 
to make large and intelligent benefactions, and that he did so in 
, marked degree cannot be denied. The most famous are Chicago 
University, which he founded in 1890, and the Rockefeller 
Foundation which, after long consideration, was finally chartered 
in 1913. Chicago, like the other Universities founded by rich 
men, was not friendly to radical social criticism in its early days; 
but the virtues of such foundations is that they survive when their 
founders are dead and often develop a freedom that might 
surprise the founder. Chicago has perhaps not done that 
markedly yet, but it is one of the most distinguished and in some 
ways experimental universities in the United States. Of the 
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Rockefeller Foundation everybody has heard. It has immense 
virtues to its credit: its intelligent fostering of research, its 
carefulness combined with its wide-visioned generosity, its 
habit of combining gifts with a condition that the recipients 
must make an effort themselves, and its international-mindedness. 

These things must count in the final balance-sheet. Perhaps 
one ends by considering the picture of Rockefeller as an old man. 
None of us looks his best at over ninety, but compare Rocke¬ 
feller’s face in old age with Edison’s. One is narrow, puckered, 
small and predatory-eyed. The other is frank and open to the 
world, smiling and serene. One shows the face of a man who 
worshipped money, power and efficiency; the other the face of a 
man who put his work before money, whose work was not selfish 
but disinterested, whose effect was not to get power for himself 
but to give power to us all. Edison’s face is the face of a man 
free from superstitions, free from narrow, material lusts, full of 
the life that comes from happy intercourse with great ideas and 
large, beneficent plans. Rockefeller’s face is miserable with a 
lifetime’s greed for money and power. 


HENRY FORD 
Biographical calendar 

1863 July 30th. Bom on a farm at Dearborn, near Detroit, 
Michigan. Father of English, mother pf Dutch stock. 

1875 Death of his mother. 

1876 "‘Ford takes a watch to pieces and successfully puts it 

together again. Becomes an amateur watch-repairer in 
the neighbourhood. 

1878 Leaves school. Works on his father’s farm. 

1879 Walks to Detroit; becomes an apprentice in a machine- 
shop. 

1880 Enters an engine-shop and repairs steam engines for 
farm use. 

1884 Offered forty acres of land by his father to farm. 

1887 Marries CJara Bryant and builds his own house on the 
land. Becomes an engineer and machinist with the 
Edison Illuminating Company of Detroit. 

1892 Completes his first automobile. 

1893 Gets it into running order to his satisfaction. 

1899 Forms the Detroit Automobile Company. Ford chief 
engineer and a minority stock-holder. 

1902 Resigns because his partners want to build cars for 
pleasure whereas he aims at a universal cheap car. 
Wins races with the “999” and the “Arrow” and forms 
the Ford Motor Company. 

1905 Discovers that vanadium steel will give the car the 
lightness combined with strength that he desires. 

1906 Gains majority control of the Ford Company. 

1909 Decides to manufacture “Model T* exclusively. 

1913 Introduces the assembly line. 

1914 Pays a $5 minimum wage for an eight-hour day. 

1915 Makes his millionth car. Charters the “Peace Ship”. 

1916 Returns from Europe having failed to “get the boys out 
of the trenches”. Brings suit for libel against the 
Chicago Tribune (awarded six cents and costs in 1919). 

1917 Plants turned over to_war work. 
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1918 Just fails to bq elected Democratic Senator from 
Michigan. 

1919 With his son Edsel buys out all other stockholders in 
the Ford Company. 

1926 Producing cars at the rate of 1,800,000 a year. 

1927 Makes his fifteen millionth car. Decides to cease 
production of “Model T” and closes the plant for six 
months to bring out the new “Ford”. 

1929 One million new Fords sold in a year and*a half. 

% 

1932 Unemployed march to Dearborn. Four men killed in 
the ensuing riot. Ford strenuously opposes the “New 
Deal”. 

1941 i The Ford Company recognises trade unionism for the 
first time. 
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In the year 1893 a strange sight was to be seen in the city of 
Detroit. A young man was driving through the streets in a 
carriage without a horse. His vehicle did, it was true, look 
something like the horse buggy commonly used in those days; 
but there were no shafts in front, and noise and smell proclaimed 
that instead of a horse there was an engine, which in some 
remarkable fashion transmitted power to the wheels and made 
the contraption go. It did go, too—as fast as twenty miles an 

hour. 

Whether this machine was to be regarded as a nuisance or 
as an engaging curiosity was not altogether clear. It was nuisance 
enough for the driver to have to get a special licence from the 
mayor. It was such a curiosity that if he only stopped to go 
into a store a crowd would collect and as like as not some one 
would climb into the seat and try the levers to see if the thing 
would go, so that in the end the driver had to protect himsetf 
by carrying a lock and chain and fastening the vehicle to a 


lamp-post when he got out. j 

The driver of this machine was a young mechanic named 

" TTia. was d i=ss than fifty years ago. Since then the automobik 
has transformed the business and the pleasure of the vmrkL 
Mr. Ford has become the world's richest man The Fc ,rd car 

has become so universal a sight that perhaps » ^ 

object so symbolizes American mechanical skill. America 

mass-production and American prosperity. ^ 
manufacturers of motor cars, but Ford still occupies fi 


place among them. because he was a 

CS-TA,- " iSS.« 

not a monopolist s, place in it. Th y, (]ike ^ riva i 

trend towards great anonymous corpoigained a one-man 
General Motors, for instance) 1S . bv himself and his son. 
business, all the shares in it being o • . principles, some 

Further, he has built his businesson artam ha d 

of which were revolutionary in their y * ^ where others 
in mind the price that the consumer can pay, and wne 
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have tried to make profits by restricting supplies and keeping 
prices high he has argued that profits should come from the 
managerial capacity to cut prices steadily and produce goods in 
such volume and so cheaply that every one can buy them. To 
do this Ford has had to use devices in his factories which savo 
time and money, and to insist on a ruthless efficiency and speed. 
The most famous of these devices is the assembly line, which 
in particular has led to charges that he works his employees to 
the last ounce and the last second. It is true that until this year 
Ford has set himself absolutely against trade unionism in hi* 
works, maintaining that what he did in his works was his con¬ 
cern and not that of any outside body. He did not propose to 
have what he deemed the conservatism of trades unions inter¬ 


fering with his modernizing plans. He has countered criticism 
of the way he treated his workers by references to his policy of 
high wages, maintaining that he had set an example to all em¬ 
ployers by paying rates well in excess of those prevailing for 
similar work elsewhere. This in turn has fitted in well with his 
general philosophy of business, for the wage-earners are 
ultimately the same people as the consumers, and if you put 
good money into their pockets you guarantee that there is an 
effective market for the goods that you make. Lastly, in order 
to do all these things Ford has had to keep his business in his 
own hands. Most businesses of any size are now largely con¬ 
trolled by financiers, often by the banks. Ford considers that 
finance should be the means of manufacture, noi its master, 
and. he has therefore always refused to go to the banks for 
accommodation even in difficult periods, preferring to finance 

his btftmess froiff the profits of the past rather than let bankers 
or speculators get control. 


It will be seen, therefore, that although the name of Ford hat 
come to -symbolize modern American machine production all 

fi™r<-‘ h y V ° r d he J S a* 1° mcans alloge ' her a representative 

figure He is an individualist and in many ways not represema- 
five of twentieth-century American business He is nfaS. 

“T °h 3 b ' e " d ^ WeCn ,hc ™ d - a " d 'he out-ldei 

Ufe is h‘ neSS P *' losophy and in h “ general attitude to 
he w in mec hamc and as an organizer of machine production 
he has always been in the very forefront of enterprise In hi* 

wages^but'hTh * t!!" 11 " 8 innova '°' "hen he insisted on 
gn wages, but he has been reactionary in other resnert* a. 

“ md ‘ VldUal - t0 °- is very much of ^mixtme K given 
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his views to the public on rather a large variety of tcfpics, and 
when one reads what he says one discovers that this man who 
has revolutionized machine-production technique is equipped 
with only the most primitive ideas about nearly everything else. 
He has been one of the makers of the twentieth century, and not 
through accident but through thought; yet he has the moral 
responses and the social outlook of the nineteenth-century rural 
Middle West. 

If one looks at the history of his life and career one can 
disentangle some of these threads. 

The first thing to remember about Henry Ford is that he was 
bora on a farm. The second is that he broke away from the 
farm in order to become a mechanic. The third is that he did 
not altogether break away from his rural background and 
indeed in some ways deliberately held on to it. 

Ford’s father had a farm in Wayne County, Michigan. The 
boy got some country schooling until he was fifteen, and in the 
evenings and the holidays naturally worked on the farm. He 
appears to have made up his mind early that there was altogether 
too much heavy manual labour to be done. His own bent was 
for machinery and he intended to follow that rather than 
farming. But at the back of his mind he always carried the idea 
that machinery ought to be able to get rid of much of e 
drudgery of farm work. And if of farm work, why not of other 


work too? „ . , 

The efforts of Ford’s father to make him a farmer met with 

resistance from the first. From boyhood Ford’s real enthusiasm 
went into playing with bits of machinery. His earliest endmgami 
was for watches, and at the age of thirteen he l r °° k t** 1 ®^* 
a watch and succeeded in assembling it again. With two tools 
as his equipment-a screwdriver made from a k ^ tting ' n ^ 
and a pair of tweezers made from an old watch-spring he 
became ^a ski „ed amateur watch repairer^ He was tnore ”- 

terested in mechanism than in money and he wll > ng ^. aBr “" 
to set right his neighbour’s watches without payment. When h 
fathered it dowTthat this was not right he contmued watch- 


TSing hTblnt. Ford one day .eft the farm waihed jnm 

Detroit nine miles away, and became an Z he Muld not 

shop. Here he had to -work ten hours a day, but as hecoui 

cover his board and lodging with what he earned as an 

be put in another four hours a day repairing watches for 
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jeweller. He followed this with two years in an engine shop, and 
it fell to him to set up and to repair small steam-engines for use 
on farms. His father had not, however, given up hope of making 
his son into a farmer, and in 1884 he offered him forty acres of 
land if he would farm it properly and give up his plans of be¬ 
coming a mechanic. Ford married, and built his own house on 
the land. But there was a workshop attached. He decided 
finally that he would not be a farmer, and in 1887 he went into 
Detroit again and became an engineer and machinist with the 
Edison Company there. This may be said to mark the beginning 
of the Ford career that was to be so eventful for the rest of the 
world. From the years before it began, however, Ford carried 
over much of importance and much that he has never out- 


grpwn. 

The idea, born in his workshop on the farm, that the function 
of the machine is to lighten labour, has remained with him. 
When motor cars were first being made people supposed them to 
be toys for the pleasure of the few who could afford them. Ford 
did not: he conceived of them then as being made so cheaply 
and so plentifully that they would ease everybody’s burden of 
work. This had its application to the farm. A more particular 
application of the idea was in the tractor. When, in order to 
make his mass-production of cars a success, Ford decided to 
concentrate on making one thing only, the famous “Model T” 
car, he made one exception: the light cheap tractor. (This tractor 
incidentally, waS first made in quantity for the British market 
to bring into cultivation the neglected acres that were needed for 
food-produdtion in the last war.) 

Ford also believed that there should not be the antithesis 
between urban and rural life which critics of new tendencies 
feared. The cheap universal car should lessen the isolation of 
the rural worker from the town and enable the city worker to 

Drote<upfFfh ** American naturalist Burroughs 

protested that industrialism was spoiling both town and country 

much a “r to ^ disc <>very that he now had 

h ^ lde J. sc °P e f° r bird observations than before and 

persuaded him that the machine age, properly planned 
enhance the amenities of life in both town^nd count^ 

ha^hprH V ^ ent compI ^ nt a 8 a,nst industrialism has been that it 
1ms herded men together in cities, given them barracks to work 

in and slums to sleep m. (It is certainly odd that big factories 

have come to be called “plants” whe/they have tnlol 
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from any green thing.) About half-way through his career Ford 
decided that there was no reason for all plants to be so large. 
Certain processes were best carried through in big factories, 
but in others decentralization in smaller units offered advantages. 
Accordingly, the two big Ford works in America became places 
where car parts rather than cars were made and the assembling 
was carried out at smaller plants scattered over the country. 
Ford said that this discovery gave him especial satisfaction, 
because it enabled many of his workers to lead a more natural 
life, combining if they chose their industrial work even with 

small-scale farming. . 

Lastly, Henry Ford the motor-car manufacturer has in his 
old age become something of an antiquarian of the pre-motor 
age. He has rebuilt his father’s farm as he first knew it, he has 
collected rural relics, and he has even had one motor highway 
diverted from in front of one of his museum pieces so that it 
should not spoil the old-time rural effect. This has given nse 
to some ironic comments, as if it implied the abandonment by 
the greatest giant of the machine age of the very kind of life that 
the machine had made. There is some scope for irony, for Ford s 
simple dream of prosperity for all through individualist machine 
industry has certainly been knocked silly by the great depression 
of the early ’thirties; but by and large this old man s humour 
fits in well enough with the rest of his life. The firm boy never 
really lost contact with the farm, nor wanted to. His compbmt 
was against its heavy manual labour. His Preference had been 
for fiddling with machinery. He had indeed fiddled to some 
purpose, and had immensely lightened farm drudgery through 
Ls work. But the small farm of the Middle West rematned in 

TordTa’s r~tle^y of the strictly brought-up 
youth from the Middle West. What he understands by a good 
clean-living American is one who does not drink preferably 
does not smoke, works hard, supports his family wuhout gettmg 
into debt observes law and order without listening to any 
radical ideas, and in brief is “respectable” however limited his 
mental horizon. At one time he sought tc> enforce!this ideal^ 

his employees by a system of inquiries which was g y 

Ford admitted that it was too paternalistic . UtY e stinc y 
brought-up rural youth distrusts the city for its temptations,^he 

equally distrusts the city type who does not do 

but comes into contact with business through the law or finance. 
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Ford has always felt this way, and though his view here, too, 
may be somewhat narrow, the distrust invites strong sympathy 
when one remembers what the mania tor gambling in shares 
has done to American business in the last half-century. 

In this respect the attitude that Ford brought over into 
business from his background was a source of strength. In 
others it has proved a great limitation. He has understood 
manufacturing industry. He has never understood the society 
which modern industry has created nor been sensitive to its 
problems. He has supposed that a few sound maxims, like 
working hard and staying clear of debt, were enough to keep 
both individuals and society straight. He has always had the 
bitter distrust of “Government interference” of the nineteenth- 
century laissez-faire capitalist; depressions were things that 
business men could put right if they adopted the right ideas, 
btit Washington must be told firmly to keep out. His views 
oti foreign affairs have shown an equal small-town naivetl, 
(though his policy for his companies in other countries has had 
the merit of the same philosophy in that these have been in¬ 
tended to employ the workers of those countries and benefit 
their inhabitants without national bias). As long ago as 1922 
Mr. Ford “knew” that the Bolsheviks had already failed in their 
attempt to give Russia industrial prosperity, because you can't 
industrialize that way. Before that, at the end of 1915, he had 
made an actual incursion into world politics by chartering a ship 
which was to go across to Europe and get the boys out of the 
trenches—just like that. It was well meant, but the party broke 
up in some confusion and came back unsuccessful in 1916. In 
cultural matters, too, Mr. Ford has retained the confident 
philistinism of the self-made man. His views on history are 
known. To obtain the full picture of the motor magnate one has, 
therefore, not only to recapitulate the career but to remember 
the background, in Wayne County, Michigan, of the years that 
wen' before. 1 

As has been said, Ford’s career proper may be said to have 
begyji in the year 1887 when he took his job as engineer with the 
Edison Company of Detroit. In his spare time there he worked 
at l£§ hobby, the gasoline engine. The firm did not much ap¬ 
prove—his proper concern was electricity. But Ford happened 
to meet the great Edison himself at a conference and had a few 
words with him. Edison approved and encouraged him, which 
was the beginning of a friendship that bfecame very intimate in 
Ct—MA 
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later years. In 1892 Ford completed his gasoline car, and in the 
following year he had it running to his satisfaction. 

By 1899 he had got far enough to interest a number of people 
with some funds and he started the Detroit Automobile Com¬ 
pany. He himself was merely chief engineer and a minority 
stockholder, and this was not what he really wanted. A diver¬ 
gence of view between himself and those who had financed him 
was soon apparent. They thought in terms of expensive cars 
for a luxury market. He was now very definite that he wanted 
a cheap car for universal use. So he ended his association with 
this company and started his own, the Ford Motor Company. 
Some concessions were still necessary. The first was connected 
with publicity. The way to make the public believe you had a 
good car to sell was to win races with it. Ford has always main¬ 
tained that car racing is of very limited utility: certainly the 
winning of a race is a poor test of a car for the average man at 
a low price. Nevertheless, some race-winning seemed to be 
necessary for Ford if he was to establish his name enough to 
launch his company successfully. So he built two racing cars, 
the “999” and the “Arrow”. He raced a little himself, and 
persuaded a track cyclist named Barney Oldfield to take it up 
for him. 

It would be difficult to withhold the name of hero from 
Oldfield. The car he had to race in had what Ford described as 
a two-handed tiller rather than a steering-wheel, to use which 
required all the strength of a strong man. Nobody had much 
notion of what a car would do when driven all out, and the track 
was not banked on the curves in the modern way. What might 
have been Oldfield’s last words deserve recording again. As 
Ford cranked the car Oldfield said to him: “Well, this chariot 
may kill me, but they will say afterward that I was going like 
hell when she took me over that bank." Oldfield drove the car 
all out, round the curves and all, and fortunately finished up % 
safely, the winner by half a mile on a three-mile track. A week 
later the Ford Motor Company was formed. 

The second concession Ford had <o make was financial jfc,Hc 
was strong enough now to take a quarter of the stock himself, 
but he could not take all of it. That, however, was his ainii' He 
secured majority control in 1906, and with his son Edsel bought 
out the minority stockholders completely in 1919. 

He was now practically free to go about car production in his 
own way. In the first year of the Company’s existence he made 
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the “Model A” Ford and sold 1,708 of ihem. His aim was to 
manufacture a car that was not only reasonably cheap but also 
simple, since the public was not car-minded yet; ot good work¬ 
manship, since he wanted the survival value of the car to bring 
new customers from satisfied old ones; and ot sound material. 
He steadily improved on “Model A” and brought out various 

other models in succeeding years. 

One of the most unorthodox, but at the same time one of 
the soundest of Ford's ideas was put into operation as soon as 
he had got majority control of the Company. Most people 
believed that the success of a car manufacturer would depend 
upon his having a variety of models to oiler to customers ot 
varying tastes. Ford believed that there was a great potential 
market for a really inexpensive car, and he realized that to pro¬ 
duce this he would need to concentrate entirely on a single model. 
The economies from making one tiling and one thing only in his 
works would surely enable him to reduce the price and tap the 
new market. In this he was right. 

Experimentation with prices showed Ford by 1908 that by 
sticking to a low-priced car in one or two varieties he had sold 
live times as many cars as in his best previous year. He was still 
not content that the price was low enough or the car strong and 
light enough. The combination of light weight with strength 
was a difficult problem in materials, and it was chance that set 
Ford on the right road. In 1905 he had- been at a race meeting 
where a French car had been wrecked, and from the wreckage 
he had picked up a part which seemed to him made of a steel 
both light and strong enough for his purpose. This was vanadium 
steel. Ford ordered research into it and found that he had some¬ 
thing like what he wanted. 

A great deal of testing and experiment gave him some of the 
other qualities he wanted in the car. He wanted ease of opera¬ 
tion, power enough, and a high standard of reliability for the 
money. By 1909 he was ready to announce that he now proposed 
to build only one chassis, that of the famous “Model T”. Every¬ 
thing about this car was to be standard, even the colour. As 
Ford told the public, “Any customer can have a car painted any 
colour he wants, so long as it is black.” This looked like com¬ 
plete flouting of the consumer. In fact it was the exact opposite. 

Ford’s remarkable success proved the soundness of his judg¬ 
ment of the situation. In the three years from 1908 to 1911 his 
lactory space increased from 2.65 to 32 acres, his employees from 
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two to four thousand, the cars he built annually from six to 
thirty-five thousand. The difference between theTatio of increase 
of employees and of cars built indicates the degree to which the 
improvement was due to better management and planning. 
Ford had maintained that there was a vast market for cars at 
a low enough price and that it was for the management to 
make that price. He had succeeded* 

It was desirable, of course, to get the price lower yet. That 
meant devising still further economies in time, money and labour. 
In was in 1913 that Ford first introduced the assembly line into 
his works. The simple idea behind the assembly line was that a 
great deal of workers’ time and energy is wasted in their walking 
about and going to materials and the job. Instead of this the 
materials and the job should come to them. The whole of the 
operations necessary to the assembly of, say, the engine or the 
body of a car could be arranged in order of time. Let the work 
be done in that sequence, coming to the men on a conveyor belt 
by which they were waiting ready to do their respective jobs 
before the work moved on for the next operation and the belt 
brought up the next job. 

That the assembly line was an excellent device for economizing 
time and effort cannot be denied. It has also been argued that 
it saves fatigue, for it prevents useless motion. The work can 
come to each man waist high, and the speed of the belt can be so 
regulated that he is never idle and never rushed. It sounds admir¬ 
able. Why, then, should the workers always have resented it? 
Some would say that was mere conservatism. The workers would 
say that they feel the slaves of the belt. They must keep up with 
its inhuman speed. They know that profits are to be extracted 
from them by keeping it going faster and ever faster, short ot 
their actually bungling the job. Studies of how much they can 
really do in a given time may be made to sound as if they were 
undertaken in their own interest, but of course they are not. 
Their first effect is to increase the employer’s profit, and while 
that is so no worker is likely to believe the story. In other words, 
the presence of the profit motive is bound to destroy in the minds 
of the workers any belief in the bona fides of employers who say 
it all benefits the men. It is unlikely that Ford has ever under¬ 
stood that, though he has admitted the reasonableness ol the 
desire not to be the slave of the belt and has said that the present 
stage is intermediate, for soon machines themselves will be doing 
multiple operations and much unskilled labour will be free . 
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He would find criticism the more difficult to understand be¬ 
cause, first, he has always claimed not to have been interested 
orimarily in profits, and, secondly, because he has advocated 
that the workers should be rewarded with high wages. What is 
to be said about these two defences? The plea that Ford is not 
primarily interested in profits is certainly true in some sense. He 
would say that he had had a business principle that to him was 
obviously sound, even though other manufacturers would not 
act on it, and with that principle he simply could not help making 
profits. The profits, too, have gone back into the business: 
though still more profits have come as the result of that. Ford 
has been interested in the job, in the article made and in the 
ways of making it, as Rockefeller, for instance, was not. His 
policy, too, has been consistently to reduce prices to the con¬ 
sumer, as Rockefeller’s was not. He has made huge profits 
because in the motor car industry in its first forty years that 
happened to be the way to make them. One can accept the state¬ 
ment as genuine. It is, of course, also insufficient. Whatever the 
employer was interested in, the immediate gain of speeded-up 
work on the belt was to him, and not to the worker. 

The second defence is an attempted answer to that. Ford 
recognized that when business was doing well wages should be 
increased. What is more, he argued that when business was doing 
badly the wrong way to get out of the depression was for wages 
to be cut. The right way was to cut prices through reorganiza¬ 
tion and better management. He has therefore advocated a 
policy of high wages. How much this means is, of course, matter 
for dispute. Ford himself does not claim that it is philanthropy, 
but simply sound business practice. Critics suggest that publicity 
has made rather more of the policy than the facts warrant. At 
any rate, in 1914 Ford announced that he would pay a minimum 
wage of five dollars for an eight-hour day, and the minimum was 
later increased. It was more than double the prevailing rate at 
the time. The most interesting criticism of this policy is the one 
that admits it was sound in the motor car business, but that warns 
against the danger of generalization. Obviously, it was to Ford’s 
interest to have as large a number as possible of workers in the 
country who were able to buy Ford cars, and the example he set 
may have served to raise wages more generally. This may have 
been less to the advantage of manufacturers of products for 
which there was not a marked elasticity dependent on average 
income levels. Secondly, the payment of these higher wages 
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acted as an undoubted compensation to Ford for the resent* 
rrtent caused by his speeded-up mass-production methods. And 
it enabled him to employ a certain selection among the many 
workers in the labour pool and to get those who suited him best, 
though as so large a proportion of the men he took on needed 
no special skill this point should not be stressed too much. The 
fact remains that in the Ford Company higher wages than the 
average have been paid, and yet the profits accruing to the head of 
the firm have made him immensely rich. Distribution therefore 
appears still to be uneven; to which those who believe in "the 
rewards of enterprise” would no doubt reply that without Ford 
there would have been no Ford Motor Company with profits 


to distribute. 

On the manufacturing principles that he had laid down Ford’s 
business continued to expand. In December, 1915, he produced 
his millionth car. By 1926 he was producing nearly two million 
cars a year. The first "Model T” (touring variety) had been sold 
at $850. In 1926 it was selling at $310, although wages had 
increased, the cost of materials had gone up and many improve¬ 
ments had been introduced. In the spring of 1928 the fifteen 
millionth car was produced. By this time, of course, the Ford 
Company did much more than make automobiles with materials 
boucht from elsewhere. In very large measure it produced its 
own materials. It owned coal mines, iron deposits, sawmills and 
railways. There were the two big plants in Detroit and Riv^r 
Rouge (just outside Detroit), assembly plants elsewhere in the 
United States, factories in Canada and Great Britain, dealers and 


agents all over the world. 

Since that year there have been three events of outstanding 
significance in the history of the Company. The first was cessa¬ 
tion of production of the old "Model T " and the change-over 
to the "New Ford". This was necessary because the very success 
of the automobile industry under Ford's leadership hatkereate 
the demand for something more attractive-than the old tin 
Lizzie". Although Ford's sales had reached a peak figure he 
would very soon have to lace a gradual decline if he did no 
strike out anew. To organize such a change-over in a plant that 
had been planned to the last pitch of efficiency for making ju 
one model was a tremendous task, and the experiment was one 
on the result of which all America hung with expectancy, tor 
seemed to be jeopardizing his whole achievement in older t 

start on something quite new. 
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The plant had to be shut down for six months, entailing a big 
loss apart from the direct cost of the change. Everything had to be 
altered, some things to be scrapped, some new things to be in¬ 
stalled, some existing things made to serve a new purpose, t lie 
cost of the change-over, without allowing for the loss due to 
cessation of work, was estimated at two hundred million dollars. 
And Ford refused to go to the banks for help. He therefore had to 
adopt severe financial measures within his business. It was said 
that he forced hard terms on his dealers. He would have argued 
that they were going to win in the long run and that borrowing 
from the banks and running up interest obligations and perhaps 
conceding financial control would have been ultimately harder 

on every one. 

The change was' made. But it was still an open question 
whether the new Fords w'ould be popular and sell. The new 
design incorporated new developments; some quite new', otheis 
recent ones that the “Model T” had had to ignore, like the 
standard gear shift. The new Ford was smarter in appearance 
than the old, and the customer now did not have to have his 
car black. It had a quicker pick-up. It would do sixty to seventy 
miles an hour. With these advantages, and, of course, skilful 
presentation to the public, there was no room for doubt long. 
Tlie new Fords were a success.. The change-over proved, as 
commentators have pointed out’, that the mass-production of 
standard articles reed rot lead to a rigid and unadaptable 
business system. 

Ford’s went on hummingly for a while. But then came the 
crash of 1929 and the depression of the ’thirties. Ford had 
hitherto pooh-poohed talk of depressions in industry. “Why not 
always have good business?” he had blandly asked in My 
Life and Work , published in 1922. Depressions came about 
through faulty business policy. Ford’s had always kept right 
on regardless of depressions. If sales had fallen otT through 
the diminution of spending power among the public there was 
always an answer: look into your management, reorganize for 
greater efficiency and economy, and keep up your sales by re¬ 
ducing your price. Ford saw in a vague way that some wider 
policy was needed than any that could be put into effect by the 
individual business man; but he argued that the individual 
. business man could do a great deal. The Government could help 
to regulate through certain public works, such as roads; but 
wh^t Ford could never have agreed to was an effort by'the 
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Government to control this business machine that so often got 
out of hand. That would only make matters worse. What 
business needed was not interference by office-holders and busy- 
bodies, but the understanding to cure itself. 

From the workman's point of view Ford was equally confident 
that he knew what was what: he had been a workman himself. 
Hard work, and no coddling, was what he needed. In his plants 
employees were expected always to be busy. Ford did not be¬ 
lieve in hierarchies and demarcation lines. Let everybody get 
on with the job; and if he had finished that, let him get on with 
the next job that needed to be done. There was plenty of work 
and good wages for the man who would do it. In America there 
was no need for any one to be idle, and talk of social protection 
for the workers was undermining the independence of the 
American working man with foreign (and Bolshevik) ideas. 
Ford was against “charity”: it destroyed people's self-respect. 
He was against sentiment in business. Unlike Carlyle (who had 
also believed in the gospel of work) lie did not think it necessary 
that men should love one another in order to do satisfying work. 
In the Ford plants mateyness was definitely not encouraged. 

All this was blown sky-high on a bitter day, the coldest of 
the year, in March, 1932. Machine-gun bullets riddled Ford’s 
inadequate, insensitive philosophy of life and work. On that day 
a ragged army of desperate men marched out from Detroit to 
Dearborn to demand work from the man who had pooh-poohed 
depressions and implied that a man had himself to blame if he did 
not get work and food. They were refused admittance, and four 
men were shot dead in the ensuing riot—or, if you prefer it, the 
Ford property had to be protected from a menacing mob of Reds 
by the machine-guns of the police. Mr. John Dos Passos, in his 
brilliant sketch of Henry Ford in The Big Money , has seized on 
this incident and this moment as marking the end of the dream 
of prosperity under what had been called “The American Plan . 
Certainly, since then Ford's philosophy has seemed out oi 

dcito ' • 

That he has changed it may neverthcrless be doubted, even in 

face of the third significant event in the history of his Company. 
This event is the recognition of the right of his workers to 
organize themselves in their own trade union, conceded in June 
of this year (1941). Ford had always opposed trade unions witn 
a rigid and violent obstinacy. While he said he did*not min 
people joining them if they wished, he for his part would tal 
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with no union officials nor recognize any outside organizations. 
The Ford Company was the stronghold of an industrial authori¬ 
tarianism that in England would have seemed reactionary in 
the last century. Attempt after attempt to unionize the Ford 
workers broke down through the hostility of the management. 
When the “New Deal” was inaugurated by President Roosevelt, 
with its attendant rights for Labour, Ford’s defied it. When Ford’s 
made ihcir sudden reversal of policy in June, 1941, there were 
cases pending against them before the National Labour Relations 
Board for violating the legal right of workers to organization. 

There were, however; big defence contracts to be had. The 
prospect of large sales of automobiles for ordinary civilian pur¬ 
poses was diminishing as the United States began to move over 
to a war economy. In defence contracts there is a clause em¬ 
phasizing the right of employees to their own industrial organiza¬ 
tions, and protests were rising that Ford was being given defence 
contracts while refusing to recognize that right. In April eighty- 
five thousand workers at the River Rouge plant struck work, 
and they had the law on their side. When the National Labour 
Relations Board insisted on a ballot seventy per cent voted for 
trade unionism, and it could not be said that the agitation was 
caused by the usual irresponsible, foreign (and no doubt Bol¬ 
shevik) elements. 

Ford’s changed this policy. The company will now get 
defence orders without question. On the other hand, they will 
reinstate five thousand workers who claim that they were dis¬ 
missed for their union activities, and they will recognize the 
United Automobile Workers’ Union. Mr. Ford’s son, who is 
now the President of the Company, has announced that the 
Company will go the whole way in making the change. He may 
do much, if that policy is followed, to wipe out the bitterness 
which the name of Ford has caused in the minds of working 
men in the last ten years. 

This is the one respect in which Ford’s wealth and power have 
caused resentment in America. In other ways there has been 
nothing like the animus against him that has met most of the 
multi-millionaires; and that for the very good reason that he has 
done a real job instead of manipulating shares and has given 
every American family a daily instrument for easing the toil and 
.increasing the pleasures of life. Mr. Ford himself is now seventy- 
eight years old, but he looks (and no doubt is) lithe, active and 
keen-mmded. He is not loved, as Edison was (his labour policy 
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has made that impossible), but he is a man for whom the average 
American feels a definite admiration. 

Ford has been the most dynamic and enterprising figure in 
the American automobile industry. The ideas he has applied 
to the making of cars and the organization of their production 
have been often original and almost invariably sound. His defect 
has been that he has retained the ideas about society which were 
more appropriate to a past age. But the much-laughcd-at Ford 
car (the old “Model T”) was universally used, and not least by 
those who laughed. It can be said without false sentiment to 
have been a boon to the toiling majority of mankind. The new 
Ford has proved that a standardized industry can be an enter¬ 
prising and innovating one if the need is seen. The America that 
produced Henry Ford and gave him its prevailing philosophy 
has now been ten years dead, but Ford cars are still on the road 
and Ford tractors arc on the farms from America to Russia. 
One may say of Ford that, though hard and in some ways 
ignorant, he has been the most beneficial of America s very rich 
men, and that of her experts in machine development he has, with 
the exception of the inventor-scientists, been the most generally 

approved. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 

' BIOGRAPHICAL CALENDAR 


1882 January 30th. Born at Hyde Park, New York, son of 
James Roosevelt and his second wife Sara Delano Roose¬ 
velt. Godfather Elliott Roosevelt, brother of Theodore 

Roosevelt. _ . 

Educated at home and with the children of neighbours. 
Open air life, learns French and German, travels in Europe. 

1897 School at Groton. 

1898 Attempts to join the U.S. Navy. 

1900 Goes to Harvard. Editor of the Crimson, undergraduate 
paper. 

1904 Engaged to his cousin Eleanor Roosevelt, niece of Theodore 
Roosevelt. At Law School of Columbia University. 

1905 Marriage. Eleanor Roosevelt given away by President 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

Franklin Roosevelt joins a firm of New York lawyers. 

1910 Elected Democratic Senator to the New York Senate from 
his own district, Dutchess County. 

1911 Successfully organizes opposition to the selection of 
Sheehan, a rich lawyer, as U.S. Senator from New York 
State. An independent and insurgent State Senator. 

1913 Appointed Assistant Secretary of the Navy in Wilson's 
Administration after assisting vigorously in the campaigns 
for his nomination as Democratic candidate and election as 
President. Successful and popular. 

1916 Fails to persuade Wilson adequately to expand the Navy. 
Succeeds at the end of the year. 

1917 Responsible under his chief, Josephus Daniels, for the 
organization and activity of the U.S. Navy in the Great 
War. 

1918 Visits England and the Continent on naval and political 
business. A second visit at the time of the Peace Conference; 
returns to America with Wilson (1919). 

1920 Democratic candidate for the Vice-Presidency. Fights in 
support of the League of Nations. Not elected. 

1921 Returns to law and business. Stricken with infantile 
paralysis. Refuses to arrange to be an invalid for the rest of 
his life. Assisted by his mother, his wife, and his journalist- 
manager and friend. Louis Howe. 

.1924 Hears that a young man has been cured of infantile 
paralysis at Warm Springs, Georgia. Begins to make pro¬ 
gress. During his treatment organizes Warm Springs as a 
curative centre. 

Supports A1 Smith, Governor of New York, for the Demo¬ 
cratic Presidential nomination and so re-enters politics. 
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1928 Democratic candidate for Governor of New York, M 
Smith being Democratic candidate for President. E ectcd. 
Career as Governor marked by a fight to bring control or 
the St. Lawrence water-power to the public, by agricultural 
reform and by a stand against corruption. An independent 
Governor, making a direct appeal to the people through the 
radio, the press and personal touring. 

1930 Re-elected. 

1932 Selected by the Democratic National Convention at 
Chicago as candidate for the Presidency. Defeats Herbert 

Hoover and is elected. . . 

1933 Narrowly misses assassination just before his inauguration. 
March 4th, inaugurated. Economic and banking chaos in 
the country. Rapid measures taken to relieve the situation. 
June. The National Industrial Recovery Act (declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court in 1935). 


1935 Social Security Act. 

National Labour Relations (or “Wagner ) Act. 

1936 Roosevelt re-elected President by a triumphant majority 
over his Republican opponent, Governor Landon. 

1937 Struggle to reform the Supreme Court. Defeat in the 
Senate. The Court declares the unemployment insurance 
and old age pensions schemes of the Social Security Act 
constitutional. 

“Sit-down” strikes and Labour troubles. Increasing power 
of the C.I.O. (Conference for Industrial Organization). 
Roosevelt's lost prestige restored by his handling of the 
“Panay” incident. 

1938 Invasion of Czechoslovakia by Hitler. Roosevelt appeals 
twice to Hitler for a peaceful settlement. His speeches begin 
to show opposition to Fascism and Nazism. 

1939 War breaks out in Europe. 

Amendment of the Neutrality Act: embargo on arms to 
belligerents is raised but U.S. ships to keep out of war zone. 

1940 Roosevelt elected President for a third term, the first 
American President to be so. The United States trades 
fifty destroyers to Great Britain in return for naval bases in 
territory belonging to the British Empire. Lease-and-Lcnd 
plan announced (December). 

1941 The “Leasc-Lcnd” Bill. America to become “the arsenal of 
the democracies”. (Passed in March). Roosevelt declares a 
state of unlimited national emergency (May). Atlantic 
patrol. 

American occupation of Iceland (August). 

Following a German attack on the Greer , the American 
Navy ordered to shoot at sight in waters deemed necessary 
to American defence. . 
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l he inauguration of President Roosevelt in March, 1933, 
marked the end of an era. The Wall Street crash of 1929 had 
been followed by an industrial depression, and instead of passing 
this had become worse. Industrial production was about half 
what it had been before the crash and there were approximately 
fourteen million unemployed. At the very moment of the 
inauguration there was a banking panic. The whole fabric of 
vaunted American prosperity was in ruins, and the glum 
Republican who had preceded Roosevelt in the White House, 
President Hoover, had proved helpless to stave off disaster. 
He sat there while the tide came in, and muttering the old 
incantation phrases about rugged individualism made not the 
slightest difference. 

Under the rule of big business America had been a hunting 
ground for the exploiters of men and natural resources. 
They had grown rich, and latterly more by speculation than by 
honest management of productive industry. Most of America 
had hoped to follow their example and there had been hardly a 
protest that this greedy, socially irresponsible materialism was 
bound to lead to disaster. Under the Republican Party of 
Harding, Coolidgc, and Hoover the majority of Americans 
had been content, and not above indicating to the rest of the 
w'orld that their prosperity was in some way connected with 
superior virtue. When Americans or foreigners observed that 
they were fifty years behind the times in their lack of social 
security legislation, in the absence of a strong Labour move¬ 
ment, in their lack of planned development of resources, they 
were dismissed as radicals and told that Americans were rich 
enough and independent enough to do without such pampering 
devices. Even the shameless corruption of local, and at times 
national politics was a joke that America could afford. This 
was wrong; and it was a slander on the real America. But the 
majority of Americans did not see it until the great depression 
forced them to think about politics again. 

Then they found that their “natural leaders", the men of big 
business, were not only helpless but in a complete panic. They 
deserted their job, and came running to the Government for 
help. America imperatively needed leadership and this was not to 
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be found in the Republican Party or in the ranks of big business. 
To whom was America to turn? 

Ever since the Civil War, with two exceptions that merely 
proved the rule, America had been governed by ihe Republican 
Party. That party had very quickly changed from what it was 
when Abraham Lincoln was one of the founders of its great¬ 
ness. Under him it had been the party of the democratic small 
farmer of the Middle West in alliance with Eastern industry. 
More and more the ordinary man had lost control, and even the 
power of the industrialist had passed tQ the financier. In all this 
time the Democrats had had but two Presidents, Cleveland and 
Woodrow Wilson, and there were special circumstances to 
explain them. As the humorist Will Rogers said, when asked 
why the Republicans always won the elections, there were simply 
more Republicans than Democrats in America. And it seemed 
as if there always would be. . 

The Democratic Party itself was hardly a more edifying 
spectacle than the Republican. It had its hold still on the "solid 
South”, but for reasons of sheer historical conservatism. In so 
far as it v/as progressive anywhere that was in some of the 
Northern cities where it voiced the protest of the under-privileged. 
Its most impressive recent record had been in the State of New 
York, where A1 Smith had proved an able and socially-minded 
Governor. 

If a genuine alternative to.big business incompetence was 
suddenly to be found in the crisis, two things had to happen: 
first, a Democratic leader had to be discovered who was not 
'merely a Republican with minor differences but who had a 
genuinely progressive and practical policy; and secondly, that 
Democratic leader must win power from the Republicans. 
The Democratic Convention at Chicago in 1932 chose as its 
candidate Franklin Roosevelt, who had succeeded" Al Smith as 
Governor of New York and had been even more effective; and 
in a brilliant campaign in which he rallied the “forgotten men”, 
the ordinary men and women of America, he swept into the 
White House. 

Who was this sensational victor and what experience of life 
and politics had he had to fit him for his gigantic task? 

Surprise has been expressed sometimes that Roosevelt should 
have emerged as the champion of the under-privileged, since he 
was not bom or bred among the under-privileged himself. 
This is to take a somewhat shallow view of human nature. 
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But if one is to follow that line of argument it must be observed 
that if Roosevelt's origins were not among the poor they were 
equally not among the market robbers or big industrialists. 
His father, James Roosevelt, was a moderately wealthy landed 
gentleman with an inherited property at Hyde Park, near 
Poughkeepsie on the Hudson River. He was in the fortunate 
position of not valuing money unduly, for the two reasons that 
he had enough of it and was not in the scramble for getting 
more. This was an incomparable advantage to his son, for he 
grew up with that confidence which having enough money 
always gives and with a strong sense that his values were better 
and more natural than those of the company-promoters, market 
gamblers and monopolists who were fighting for more. 

The boy was educated at home at first. As his education was 
in the hands of two fine and civilized people, his father and his 
mother, this was also a considerable advantage. In large measure 
his was an open-air education. His natural history he learned by 
roaming with his father over the estate and the neighbouring 
countryside. He learned to ride and to navigate a boat. He 
became a good athlete young. And although he was an only 
child (a step-brother by his father’s first wife was so much older 
that he did not count as a brother in the ordinary sense) he did 
not suffer from the usual disadvantages of this because of that 
ease of mixing with neighbours’ children which is commoner in 
America than in England. With the Rogers children in the 
adjacent house he played and also took lessons in languages 
and other school subjects. At fifteen, however, his father sent 
him to Groton, one of the best-known private (or, as we oddly 
say “public”) schools of America. Here he seems to have been 
only moderately happy, and it has been suggested that already 
he began to sense that he was not very sympathetic to those rich 
Americans who have attempted to make for themselves some¬ 
thing of an exclusive caste. His real passion at th.s time was for 
sailing and for all things naval; it is a 

he has retained, for he has accumulated one of the finest colie 
tions of naval books and prints in the world and as an Assista - 
Secretary of the Navy and now a very Navy-minded Prcsiden 
he has been able to talk to Navy men in his own right. (He has 
even been able to show them something of their own ciaft and 
has more than once taken destroyers through the narrows by jus 
summer home on the northern coast, to the*r 00051 
surprise.) He was at Groton when the Spamsh-American War 
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broke out and ran away to join the Navy; but, sadly (or happily) 
enough, measles brought him back. 

In 1900 Roosevelt went to Harvard University. A young man 
was fortunate if he went to Harvard then, for Harvard had great 
teachers and teaching was not then considered merely a function 
subordinate to research. Roosevelt was intelligent rather than 
intellectual. He was not a potential scholar, but he has looked 
back with gratitude and enthusiasm to his years at Harvard, for 
his teachers and the student life of the place brought his mind 
alive to ideas. His radicalism developed. He led attacks op the 
exclusive societies of the university as unworthy snob institutions. 
(As he had been elected to one himself he could not be accused 
of suffering from “sour grapes).’’ It is interesting to note that 
his future chief in the Democratic Party, Woodrow Wilson, first 
sprang'into national fame by leading a similar though weightier 
attack on the same kind of institution at Princeton when he was 
President of that University. 

Roosevelt’s chief undergraduate distinction at Harvard was to 
become editor of the Crimson , the undergraduate newspaper. 
For this he obtained at least one “scoop”, advance notice of the 
subject of the talk to be given by Theodore Roosevelt when the 
latter visited Harvard just after his election as Vice-President. 
(Perhaps this is the place to state that Theodore Roosevelt was a 
distant cousin of Franklin’s, not a closer relation; but that he 
was the brother of Franklin’s godfather, Elliott Roosevelt, and 
the uncle of Elliott’s daughter Eleanor, whom Franklin Roosevelt 
was later to marry: the identity of name and cousinship no 
doubt helped to get the “scoop” for the Crimson , just as a not 
uncommon supposition that Franklin was Teddy’s son may have 
helped with country voters in his early career.) 

After Harvard Roosevelt went to the Law School of Columbia 
University in New* York City. More important, he became 
engaged to Eleanor Roosevelt, a cousin who up till then had 
had a very restricted upbringing and had not even begun to 
discover to herself the remarkable personality she was later to 
show to the world. In 1905 Franklin and Eleanor Roosevelt 
were married, and as the bride was given away by her uncle, 
now the President of the United States, it was naturally a very 
stylish wedding indeed. The President, it is said, “stole the show”, 
and the young bride and bridegroom found themselves standing 
in an empty room with all the guests listening to the President’s 
stories in the library. They went in and listened too. 
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Biographers have found themselves a little lost in commenting 
on this marriage and perhaps it would be impertinent to comment 
much. But Mrs. Roosevelt has become so much “the first lady 
of the land” in her own right that some comment is unavoidable. 
She has said herself that she got married before she knew any¬ 
thing about love or marriage (or life either for that matter): it 

just seemed the thing to do. It was only slowly that she found 

• 

herself and gained independence from her narrow past. They 
had no home of their own to begin with, and she says that she 
would not have known how to manage it if they had. When her 
husband went into political life she did not feel that it concerned 
her. Then under the gradual coaching of Louis Howe, the 
journalist who became Roosevelt’s political manager and 
close friend, she began to take an interest, and she went off 
doing things (mostly a blend between politics and the “social 
service” which had not been altogether outside her ken) on her 
own. When her husband became ill for a long time she increased 
her activities, for she was now a vital link between him and the 
world of politics. So it was that by the time he was President 
of the United Slates she was an eager, active woman very 
different from the repressed, shy and too introspeciive girl he 
had married. She has coped completely with the White House, 
and been a great independent force as well. In politics she tends 
usually to be a little to the left of her husband. With the freedom 
that all the Roosevelts have exercised she does not hesitate to say 
what she thinks whenever she thinks it. The President himself 
explained to a press conference once that he knew all Americans 
did not agree with him on a certain matter of policy, ‘‘my wife 
and Governor Landon, for instance”—a very delightful and 
unpossessive statement. Vet there can be no doubt that though 
some people may have “viewed with alarm Mrs. Roosevelt s 
excursions; and, though some may have found her good-hearted 
rather than ordered or profound, she has been both a very 
progressive influence in American life and a great strength to the 

President. ' , . 

At first she can have had no idea of what the future had in 

store. Her husband, youthful, good-looking and popular, 
was working in a law firm in New York City, but not showing 
any great signs of being distinguished. Then, in 1910, came s 
entry into politics. The Democrats in his own district in New 
York Stale wanted a candidate, and preferably they wanted one 
with some money and social eligibility. They asked Roosevelt, 
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and he took the chance to go into politics, to which his interest 
had steadily been turning. The seat (tor the New York Senate) 
had been Republican for some time. But Roosevelt won it for the 
Democrats. In this, his first campaign, he revealed that he was 
already a “politician”. He toured the constituency in a motor¬ 
car, then still very much a novelty, and made its frequent 
breakdowns opportunities for a speech. He revealed, however, 
something more: that he was going to be independent. He 
made it clear at the outset that his acceptance of the nomination 
tied him to no person and to no machine. And when he had been 
elected his first activities showed that he meant what he said. 
United States Senators were at that time chosen by the legis¬ 
latures of the separate states, not by direct popular vote, and the 
state Democratic caucus proposed to send a certain Sheehan, a 
prosperous lawyer with business connections which Roosevelt 
considered hardly suited to sound political life, as Senator from 
New York. He was the Benjamin of the State Democrats, but he 
organized opposition. The party machine threatened, and even 
threatened violence. But Roosevelt stuck to his guns, got others 
to stand with him, and with a providential fire in the state 
buildings at Albany to assist his delaying tactics, got the proposal 
to send Sheehan shelved. A more acceptable man was chosen in 
his place. This was simply the beginning of his insurgence, and 
before the session was over “the college boy” had angered the 
party machine and delighted friends of honest and independent 
government. 

Not long afterwards he met Woodrow Wilson, then being 
“groomed” as a potential Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency. Roosevelt took to Wilson, not as a companion (few 
can really have warmed towards that very academic and aloof 
man) but as an honest idealist and clear thinker. He took a very 
active part in securing the selection of Wilson as Democratic 
candidate, and then (although Uncle Theodore was one of his 
two Republican opponents) in his election as Democratic 
President. When Wilson formed his Administration Roosevelt 
was offered two minor posts that did not interest him and then 
the very post he wanted, the Assistant-Secretaryship of the 
Navy. 

Fortune certainly seemed to have smiled. Here was Roosevelt, 
just over thirty, with a Government post, and one which though 
nominally minor was in fact of importance. At any rate, its 
new occupant sjfcedjly made it so. He found himself accepted 
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by the officers he had to meet: he was young, laughing and 
energetic. His chief, Josephus Daniels, was a somewhat dry, 
precise and methodical person, and the rumour went round in the 
Navy that if you wanted something done in a hurry you had 
better sec Roosevelt. While this was flattering it put Roosevelt in 
a delicate position. His chief was a good organizer and Roosevelt 
respected him. In practice the relationship worked smoothly 
and the two had each other's trust. 

As the war between Germany and the Allies came closer to 
American shores Roosevelt grew increasingly anxious that the 
Cabinet, and especially the President, should realize the need 
for increasing the striking power of the American Navy. Wilson 
was at first extremely hard to convince and seemed more anxious 
that future historians should not be able to say that the United 
States had prepared for war deliberately than that the Navy 
should be ready. Towards the end of 1916 he saw that the 
situation demanded American preparedness. There was not 
time to do all that should have been done, but in so far as the 
Navy was ready when the United States entered the war (and 
that was in considerable degree) much of the credit was 


Roosevelt's. 

In his boyhood Roosevelt had visited England and the 
Continent of Europe several times with his mother and father. 
By training almost from birth he was the least Isolationist of 
Americans. As the war went on he had further opportunities to 
see Europe at first hand. His visit to England on naval matters in 
1918 brought him into contact with the leading British states¬ 
men ; and he went to Italy and France. In France he visited 
the front line (it is worth noting that he had an understanding 
that when he returned to America from lus visit he should 
resign and go into the Navy on active service, but in tact tie 
arrived back on a stretcher with double pneumonia and soo 
after that the Armistice came). In Italy Roosevelt tried hard to 
persuade the Italian Fleet to leave Taranto Harbour: he failed. 

A further prolonged visit to Europe came with the l eace 
Conference. Roosevelt was responsible for the liquation 
the American Navy's property and interests on this side of the 
water. He came back with President W.lson, who had gained tas 
point about the League of Nations and now had to Persuade 
America to accept it as well. In this Roosevelt helped hun 
energetically. But Wilson was a dying man and participat 
in the comity of nations was in America, for a time, a y 
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cause. Somewhat, to his surprise Roosevelt was chosen as 
Democratic candidate for Vice-President and he fought the 
campaign with Cox as his senior. They fought on the League of 
Nations and were defeated. America chose Harding as its 
President and instead of Roosevelt Calvin Coolidge presided 
over the Senate. Some would have said tliis was a lucky escape. 
To be chosen as Vice-President usually means the end of your 
political career. Perhaps Franklin Roosevelt remembered that 
Theodore Roosevelt had been so chosen, but had nevertheless 
become President when McKinley was assassinated. Coolidge 
had a like experience when President Harding died. 

Obviously the thing to do was to return to the law and to 
business until the political pendulum began to swing the other 
way. Roosevelt resumed work at the law and took a post with 
an insurance company. Then came what must have seemed like 
final calamity to a man to whom fortune so far had always 
been kind. He had gone up to Campobello, an island off the coast 
of Maine where he had a summer home, and one hot day had 
bathed first in a pool and then in the cold waters of the sea. 
When he got home he felt chill and went to bed. When he tried 
to get up he found his left leg was stiff. The other leg stiffened. 
Within a day or two he knew that he had infantile paralysis, 
which had been spreading in New York when he left. 

The blow was terrible. But he would not admit it. There 
seemed practically no chance that he would ever recover. All 
he said was that it was inconceivable that a strong, grown man 
should be beaten by such a thing. The doctors reported that 
only a daily and hourly struggle, with the most painful exercises, 
could enable a recovery to be made; and the strain of that on 
any one’s general health might well prove too much. Roosevelt’s 
mother felt that he should retire to Hyde Park and conserve the 
health he had left. But he refused. Life was gradually organized 
around his cheerfulness and indomitable resolution. The smile 
he had always worn was proven now to be no fair-weather 
smile. Of course he owed a great deal to his mother, to his wife< 
and perhaps especially to Louis Howe, who gave up a good job 
in order to be at the invalid’s side and help him keep contact 
with the outside world. For three years, although Roosevelt 
had resumed his work in New York City, there was no real sign 
of any returning life in his legs. Then a young man wrote to 
him to say that he had largely regained the use of his own limbs 
after infantile paralysis by bathing at Warm Springs, Georgia, 
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and exercising in the water. Roosevelt decided at once to go 
there and try. 

In a few weeks he had begun to make progress at last. If 
his body was compelled to rest, his spirit was energetic, and 
finding Warm Springs really beneficial he began to organize it as a 
curative centre. He put half of his fortune into the venture and 
before long was running a quite large establishment and helping 
people to discover that if they did not regard themselves as 
helpless they might really aid Nature's work of recovery. 

It was in this same year, 1924, that Roosevelt re-entered the 
political theatre. A1 Smith was a candidate for the Democratic 
nomination and Roosevelt, standing up, made a speech in his 
support which was not only a good speech but was in the circum¬ 
stances heroic. Smith was not chosen and had to wait until the 
following election. Then, however, he was chosen, and that 
meant that the Democrats in New York had to find a candidate 
who would be strong enough to hold for them the Governor¬ 
ship of New York that Smith would have to vacate. Smith 
pressed Roosevelt to run. But this was just at the time that he 
had a chance of almost complete recovery at last if he devoted 
another year or so to his treatment. He refused. But Smith pressed 

still and finally Roosevelt agreed. 

In 1928 Roosevelt was elected Governor of New York and 
entered upon work which was really more important than that 
at the Navy Department before he had fallen ill. This was to be 
his Presidency in little, for what he tried to put through in the 
State of New York was a kind of miniature New Deal. He 
had however, the advantage of succeeding a progressive 
Governor instead of a dull conservative. Smith had done a great 
deal, but the major fights with vested interests had yet to be won. 
The first great fight was over the power derived from the M. 
Lawrence. Roosevelt told the people clearly (and largely 
by radio speeches, of which he was very soon a master) that there 
were three possibilities: ownership and control at every stage 
could be in private hands, in which case private interests would 
take the State’s resources and grow rich on the public s needs, or 
the public domain in water-power could remain in public nana 
though private business was allowed to distribute electrici y 
at rates kept fair by the Public Service Commission; or there 
could be public ownership and management throughout. 
Roosevelt was firmly set against the first course: he would not 
have men like Insull in a position to extort from the puouc 
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unfair rates. He favoured the second course, because he believed 
th“re were business men who would play fair with the public. If 
showed there were not, then the third alternative 
would have to be adopted. This attitude to business has been 
essentially Roosevelt's' in the New Deal. He is not a Socahst 
and does not want public ownership as a principle. He 
progressive Liberal and believes that certain parts of the national 
Kge should be kept in the hands of the people through Us 
institutions, that big business should be checked in ns ponces 
to monopolistic extortion, and that so long as the public are not 
dominated by business to their disadvantage private business 
should be encouraged. In the United States Roo “ V a e ''^ S ^ 

called Socialist often enough, but that 18 m *“* “ ‘ , th 

used to be flung at the English Liberal, Lloyd George, in the 

days before the last war. , 

In another respect Roosevelt as Governor of New York fore¬ 
shadowed his policies as President. He set out actively to 
rejuvenate agriculture, through a sound land conser\ation policy 
and by bringing electricity, good roads and modern amenities to 
the farm. He showed also during his tenure of office that he 
was not to be easily beaten in an internal political fight. It 
seemed to him a proper function of the executive to present the 
budget to the legislature for that body to accept, reject or 
amend. He objected to the procedure by which the legislature 
presented the budget to itself, as not centring financial responsi¬ 
bility where it should be centred. The legislature objected, 
sometimes for reasons that would not perhaps survive too close 
an inquiry. Roosevelt fought them and carried the matter to t e 

courts, where he won. 

The Governorship of New York is perhaps the most important 
office outside the Federal Government in the United States and 
it has often been regarded as a stepping-stone to a presidential 
candidature. It is no wonder that the Democratic Convention of 
1932 saw in Roosevelt their most promising man. A1 Smith 
still hoped to have another chance, but he had rather dropped 
out of the picture. Roosevelt had not called him into consulta¬ 
tion as he had hoped when he had succeeded to the Governorship 
of New York (perhaps that was understandable) and now Smith 
had the mortification of seeing his junior win the nomination 
from him in a possible Democratic year. The real case against 
Smith was that he had tried once and failed, which counts 
heavily against a presidential candidate in America. The former 
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progressive Governor has now retired to the top of the Empire 
State Building, which he administers, and he is an embittered 
critic of Roosevelt and moves in rather bigger business circles 
than was his wont. 

The presidential campaign was really waged on a simple issue. 
Hoover in 1928 had associated himself and his party with 
prosperity. He claimed that his party’s policy had produced it. 
It had disappeared during his term of office and he could not 
recall it. Millions were suffering bitterly as the result of the 
depression and there was every reason for electing a man who did 
shape as if he knew what to do instead of one who had shown 
that he did not. 

One can say of Roosevelt at the time of his election that he 
had had, with one great exception, a fortunate persona! history; 
and that one exception, his illness, had immensely deepened and 
strengthened his character. As the result of his upbringing 
he had come to face the world with confidence and people with 
friendliness. He had always known that there were things more 
important than money: integrity, public honesty, freedom from 
corruption, genuine responsibility to people of all classes in 
society. He had had early political experience, had shown that he 
enjoyed a fight, that he was a shrewd campaigner and that he 
could establish excellent relations with the press, the radio and 
the public direct. He had had administrative experience and 
knew the limits of the practical; he was, like Wilson, an idealist, 
but no one could sneer at him for being one lacking practical 
skill and understanding. Lastly, he was a leader of strong 
personality and yet democratic in all his instincts. 

.He needed all these qualities indeed when he took office in 1933. 
Me. had already equipped himself in some measure by assembling 
Sund him able and understanding men, popularly referred to as 
“The Brains Trust”, whose advice he had sought on the intricate 
problems he had to face. As soon as he took office he began to 
act, and with great speed. First, there were immediate measures 
for alleviating the banking panic. A bank holiday was declared 
and banks were opened on a “staggered’ system as federal 
investigators found them to be basically sound Arrangements 
were made to assist others from federal funds. Some had fa.led 
utterly and could not be encouraged to reopen. All this t 
President explained over the radio in the simplest language -no 

gradually public confidence returned. . . , 

As soon as the first panic had subsided the Pr^idpnt 
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come into action with his long-term policy for tackling the 
depression. Within a few months of his inauguration he had 
brought in the National Industrial Recovery Act, the first key 
Act of the “New Deal”. The conception behind this Act was 
twofold. In the first place business was to conform to certain 
standard principles of fair business in regard to wages, hours, 
prices and competition. The principles were to be translated 
into detailed codes appropriate to each industry, and some five 
hundred of these codes were-applied in the two years during 
which the Act was in operation before the Supreme Court 
declared them unconstitutional. Secondly, immediate unemploy¬ 
ment w'as to be relieved by an immense programme of public 
works: not only roads and the like (which occur to the minds of 
every economist) but art and theatre projects and activities 
designed to revive the non-inatcrial life of the nation (dictators 
are sometimes praised for encouragement of the arts: nothing 
any modern dictator has done can compare with the stimulus 
given to genuine American art of all kinds by the New 
Deal). 

Side by side with these two main endeavours went a host of 
subsidiary programmes and policies. A Civilian Conservation 
Cofps w as started to enrol young men who were out of work and 
to take them into the fresh air on work of afforestation, trail- 
making and the like. Emergency schemes of federal relief were 
put into force. An Agricultural Adjustment Act was passed 
which roughly speaking paid farmers for restricting output 
until the temporary glut of primary products had been absorbed 
(a “mad” scheme from any broad, human point of view, as the 
President would no doubt have recognized, but probably the 
only one that was possible in the chaos that had already been 
caused). A longer-range policy for agriculture was meanwhile 
being considered, above all for conservation of the soil which 
“robber agriculture” had in many parts of the count ry pimply 
destroyed and allowed to be blown away in great dust-storms or 
carried down the American rivers. The farmers had little good 
to say for Roosevelt at first. He probably lias more support from 
them now- than any other Democratic President or candidate 
has ever had. One of the most ambitious projects of the New 
Deal was the “T.V.A.”, the plan to provide cheap eleotric power 
to the whole Tennessee Valley, to check the big power interests 
there and to bring new prosperity to a large rural community. 

At the beginning of his first term big business was in such a 
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panic, and the public was so ready to give the lead to any one who 
would lead, that the President could get his bills through without 
serious opposition and in record time. But before long the 
opposition got its second wind. These projects were expensive. 
The budget was getting badly unbalanced. Roosevelt was a 
radical. Both the conservative Democrats and the Republicans 
got alarmed. And they found their champion in the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

The “nine old men” who formed this august body were 
survivors from the previous regime. The election which washed 
away Herbert Hoover could not wash away them. The theory 
was of course that they were impartial judges. Their integrity 
no one would question, but it is quite impossible to be impartial 
about legislation that calls the deepest social attitudes into 
question. The English reader may ask by virtue of what article 
in the American Constitution the Supreme Court has the power 
of veto over legislation. The answer is, none. But if you have a 
written Constitution which lays down what the Federal Govern¬ 
ment may do you must have some authority to decide when it 
has done something which it was not empowered to do In 
1803 the Supreme Court, under the able Chief Justice 
Marshall, declared that it had the implied power so to decide. 
There were strong arguments to this effect, though Je 
thought Congress itself should decide. Since Marshall s time 
the doctrine has stood. The Supreme Court decided in 935 that 
the codes of the National Industrial Recovery Act were un 

constitutional and a little later that th <= 

ment Act was unconstitutional too. A battle was cle< 

going to be waged before long between the President and h 
"nine old men", for these were, beyond any doubt, vetoing 

what the majority of the people approved. ., , . pcon d 

That fight w-as waged in the first year oft he Presi 
term. Before that, however, he had secured he passa. J ^ 
other very important measures—and these he Cou 
declare unconstitutional. The Social Security A t, P^m 
1935 gave the United States a machinery of sociali 
which was a quarter of a century overdue, a P^^stcm 
(interlocking With State a rrangcmcnts) lfarc . 

insurance old-age pensions* and niaturm y j ) 

The “Wagner” Act (so named from the Senator wo spon^ ^ 

recognized the right ol employees to orga adminis* 

collective bargaining with their employers, it \ 
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tered by a National Labour Relations Board which was to hear 
industrial complaints and give its findings. 

With this achievement behind him Roosevelt had a triumphant 
passage for a second time into the White House. His Republican 
opponent, Governor Alfred Landon of Kansas, secured a 
majority in only two out of the forty-eight states. 

The second term began with the battle against the Supreme 
Court, and this was the first major battle that Roosevelt lost. 
His manoeuvring was either too clever or not clever enough, 
as yoCi choose to look at it. He was very conscious of the immense 
prestige of the Court and of the suggestion that he was playing 
the dictator. Instead of making a bold frontal attack he gave 
the impression that he was trying to defeat the Court by 
indirect means. He proposed a too ingenious and yet not 
adequate amendment to the constitution of the Court. After 
his first plan had been defeated the President came out with the 
proposal that he should be empowered to appoint one Justice a 
year if a sitting Justice refused to retire when he reached the age 
of seventy-five. The Bill was defeated in the Senate and the 


opponents of Roosevelt rejoiced. His remedy has, however, 
come in time. Even an aged Justice of the Supreme Court 
cannot last for ever, and after a year or two new appointments 
had to be made and the President had a Court which was more in 
accord with the temper of the age. One may say, in brief, that 
between Congress and the Court a large proportion of the 
President’s programme has been lopped qff. But the greater 
part of it, in one form qr another, has remained. As Roosevelt’s 
second term continued, foreign affairs began to occupy the front 
page more than domestic ones, and before turning to these it 
may be possible (even though the matter is one where partisan¬ 
ship cannot be avoided) to sum up the results of the New Deal. 

piliH t 6 ” 1 FlT th t re is no doubt that even a Republican 
President would have had to put into operation some'of the 

remedial measures which President Roosevelt employed: the 
resolution W ° ul t d bave t** 0 chaos and uncontrolled rioting and 

2 , U A 1S K argUa u e that a man of Ro °sevelt’s own 

liberal impulses did this with more understanding and breadth 
of vision than most other Americans could. Secondly, iUsu£ 

fn totaWolum 6 U ^\ Went on unemployment diminished 

i na ur^ n^° US ^ ■ tWs WaS due to Ws measures or to 

Tt! ‘ u part *al recovery is in dispute between the two sides 
vould seem difficult to maintain that the programme of public 
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works did not contribute in the early years. Thirdly, and in spite 
of certain earlier speeches which may be quoted against him, 
President Roosevelt deserted the principle of the balanced 
budget in favour of Government spending to relieve distress. 
Republican critics say that their children will be saddled with the 
debt—if they aren’t ruined by taxation first. Roosevelt s defenders 
say that taxation of the rich is still trivial in America compared 
with, say, English standards, and that the kind of “sound finance” 
which measures wealth in terms of nineteenth-century figuies 
instead of real things is in fact unsound. Country after country 
seems to have departed from “sound finance” and continued 
long after the orthodox financiers would have been certain of its 


A more fundamental criticism of Roosevelt’s policy is the 
one that may be levied against all ‘•midtUe-of-the-road 
Liberalism. His policy is certainly not Socialist and “ ! a “ s 
coherence and thorough assumption of state powers of a firmly 
planned Socialist programme. Neither ,s it ^ee fpuahs 
and it has deliberately “interfered” with business- The 
result, it is claimed, is something very a “ 
was not ready for Socialism, the panic of 

into accepting Government controls for the moment, b t ^ 
persistence of these only hampered the free forces^thi ^ 

otherwise have made for recovery. Readers will judge accordmg 
to their own political philosophy. What may be state 
certainty is that by 1940 a considerable numb- 
Roosevelt supporters had turned against the hn cou id 

there was a sporting chance for a Republican candidate 
persuade the electorate that he was of a new type afldnot a tonv 
back to Coolidge and Hoover. There ™sno other^Democra.ic 

» y marTa third tern1 might£» * a “ 
STJ&jZ r m^m wish to 

stand) was the international situation. his book 

The year 1933, as Em.l Ludwig ob ^ cd » n ^lt was 
on Roosevelt, was the year not on. t w b e n Hitler 
inaugurated as President of the Unitedl States ^ ^ becn 

became Chancellor of Germany. J? nc j forced the 

confined to America, it was wor - » r icy”—the making 

different countries into the attempt at auta y __^ s a 

of their countries into almost closed ccoi.o « y 
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desperate self-protection. It meant the Ottawa Conference for the 
British Empire. It gave Hitler and “autarky” their opportunity 
in Germany. Nationalist economics meant nationalist politics 
and the end of all hope for disarmament. These ominous move¬ 
ments did not affect the United States losely at first and Roosevelt 
had a few years in which to try his New Deal. But by the end of 
his second term war in Europe had begun. What has been the 
basis of the President’s policy in face of this? 

In the first place to encourage the keening of the peace. In 
the autumn of I93S Roosevelt appealed twice to Hitler to settle 
the forced dispute with Czechoslovakia by peaceful means. 
Later he asked Hitler to give a specific pledge that he would 
respect the independence and territorial integrity of a long list of 
named countries (most of which have since been invaded). 
For many months he used all his influence to keep Italy out of 
the war so that it might not spread to the Mediterranean. But 
beyond certain limits he clearly could not go. It was not American 
policy that had’ been responsible for allowing Hitler and 
Mussolini to get so strong in Europe, and American public 

opinion, though it detested Hitler, had scant sympathy for the 
Men of Munich. 


When war broke out in September, 1939, Roosevelt made a 
declaration of American neutrality, but added significantly 
mat no American had the obligation to remain neutral in thought. 

decisive act to aid the Allies was his demand for a 
modification of the Neutrality Act of 1935 which had laid an 
embargo on the export of war materials to all belligerents. 

out, merely assisted the armed 
aggressor against his less prepared victim. Nevertheless, with 
me memory of the last war in mind, Roosevelt insisted that 
American vessels keep clear of the war zones. British and 
French Purchasing Missions went to Washington and arranged 

Wall pUrc , hase °[ war materials with ready cash, as they were 
T v I t0 d °* and for transportation in their own ships. 
mereN h5n 8 ,S . hmen S u Upposcd al this time that Roosevelt was 
« m imended to bri,, 8 ,he Uniied states 
hTmsdf ™ J n ‘° “ d ' hem carcfull >’ “ first. He had 
k™D om l “ was ' h,s carn «> wish ‘hat America might 

that thk hi "T f SSib ' e; and ,here bc a "y d °“bt 

whole , 7 hC 'T CSt SCCOnd plank in bis P°'4 His 

being drawn into ih' 0 " d ' r 1 ' Cl f l tow ards preventing America's 
mg drawn tnto the war haphazard, by Hnancia. commitments 
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on the one hand or by sensational responses to incidents on the 
other. 

But his third principle lias been that there are worse things for 
America to face than war: the successful defence of her institu¬ 
tions and way of life is paramount. As the war has gone on the 
average American has come to see, as the President saw before 
him, that that does in truth depend on the victory of Great 
Britain and her Allies. It was tliis realization that prompted the 
“Lease-Lend” Bill (with the apposite statute number, H.R. 1776, 
the very figures of the date of the American Revolution against 
the Great Britain of a former day). This measure shows perhaps 
better than any other the real stature of Roosevelt as a statesman. 
Anglo-American relations were poisoned after the last war by 
the debt question. Britain had received goods from America, but 
they were sent in virtue of interest-bearing credits. If Britain 
sent back equivalent goods they would not be admitted because 
of the high tariff. If she was asked to pay back the credit with 
interest (which-had only been needed because she was financing 
the other Allies) then she had an intolerable burden to face, 
and in any case it came back to a question of goods in the 
end. Finance, in short, had bedevilled what should have been a 
straightforward transaction. Roosevelt decided this time “to 
keep the dollar sign out of it”. Britain and other countries 
benefiting under the Act were to be lent or leased actual goods, 
and in those or equivalent goods they would have the obligation 
ultimately to pay back. The President announced fiispJ^p.to a 
press conference on December 19th, 1940, and the Bill became 
law on the following March 11th. America, it had been decided, 
was to become “the arsenal of the democracies”. The German 
Government said that the help wou)d come too late. It does 
indeed take a long time and an immense imaginative and 
physical effort for a nation still at peace to turn itself into a 
fully functioning arsenal for three major nations at war, the 
British Empire, Soviet Russia and the Chinese Republic. The 
President has done his best to make his countrymen see the need 

From the principle that, directly or indirectly, the United 
States must be in a state of potential successful defence flow 
many other things. As the Nazis have drawn nearer, so the out¬ 
posts of American defence have been guarded. In August 
Iceland was occupied by American troops. To the south 
Roosevelt’s “good neighbour” policy towards the republics o^ 
Latin America (a welcome successor to “dollar diplomacy 
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there) has borne real fruit and the whole Western hemisphere is 
drawing together against Hitler’s threat. Internally, the Navy 
has been put in a state of greater armament and instantaneous 
readiness for action. The United States has begun to fashion for 
itself an Army and an Air Force of a size less ill-adapted to 
requirements. 

Lastly, President Roosevelt has intervened decisively in the 
Battle of the Atlantic. Following attacks on American merchant 
ships and one on the destroyer Greer by a U-boat, he has 
declared that the American Navy will shoot at sight any Axis 
war craft seen in waters deemed necessary for the defence of the 
Western hemisphere. The U.S.A. has not declared war: it is for 
Hitler to decide whether there is war or not. 

This, in very brief outline, is the record of the greatest demo¬ 
cratic statesman our time has seen and one of the three or 
four very great American Presidents. Mr. Roosevelt, as that 
fine voice carries over the radio to every corner of the earth, is 
more than the President of America: he is the voice of democracy 
and of human hope the world over. His domestic policy has 
had its severe critics—it may, either in detail or as a whole, be 
well or ill conceived—but it has beyond doubt restored the social 
and political consciousness of America to something like its true 
self. His foreign policy still has-not the whole of American 
opinion behind it, for piany Am^Hcans are loath to believe the 
things of which he is certain and which he will face courageously. 
IJut Americans of all beliefs, as soon as they feel their country 
threatened (and they are feeling it increasingly) will rally behind 
him. Whether before his third term of office has expired the 
United States will be in the war, whether she will have become 
the fully adequate arsenal of the democracies, or whether she 
will have a more dangerous and more desperate course to face, it 
is impossible to say. What one can say is that so long as President 
Roosevelt holds his great office the cause of the “forgotten man” 
everywhere will not be forgotten, and a broad, warm humanity 

will speak out courageously, defying both short-sightedness and 
tyranny. 
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